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YOUR PLANES 


YOUR SHIPS 


YOUR TANKS 


Tue UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT is again 
using “Prestone” anti-freeze to provide one- 
shot protection for Army and Navy equipment. 

Your planes, your ships, your tanks, squad 


cars, trucks and torpedo patrol boats will be 












In addition to Government demands 
made on the finished product, “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze, thousands of tons of 
raw materials necessary for its manu- 
facture are now being used in making 
vital defense equipment of many dif- 
ferent kinds. Some of the uses to 


which these raw materials are being 


* 


* 








protected by the anti-freeze that does not boil 
away. They will be protected by the guaran- 
teed anti-freeze that outlaws freeze-up, rust 
and corrosion...the one-shot anti-freeze that 


protects all winter long. 








If you can’t get “PRESTONE” anti-freeze REMEMBER THIS-— 





put were born in the laboratory but a 
short time ago. 

Despite these heavy defense require- 
ments, quantities of “Prestone” anti- 
freeze were made available to Amer- 
ican motorists, but the supply probably 
will not be sufficient to meet all civilian 


needs, 


“PRESTON ANTI-FRERZE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
glx Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


* 
ao = The word «“Prestone” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Ince 
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SKILKA 
Level Wind with 
Mechanical 


Thumber 
No. 1953—$7.20 


New Pflueger SEA-VUE 
Free Spool 
Mechanical Thumber 
No, 2048... ....$9.00 


AKR 
No. 1893 
60 Yard. 

893L 


No. 1894 





PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER"’) 


A Great Name in Tackle 


OLCEMBER, 1941 


No. 1 
6@ Yard—Li as 





TIMELY GIFTS 
Joday 


TREASURED TACKLE 






Tomornc? 


ECEIVING a Pflueger Ree! 
as a Christmas gift makes a 


loyt-ae obiamuataetn celttel-Me)mmelle Moye 
both sexes. For the beginner it 
gives the right start to enjoyable 
fishing; for the old-timer it gives 
new thrills in more skillful casting 
and better catches. This year, why 
not give Pflueger Reels as gifts 
that keep’ on giving for years to 
come? The sporting goods dealer 
in your town can supply you with 
Pflueger Reels in a wide range of 
prices ...and complete Pflueger 
Tackle for any kind of fishing in 
fresh or salt water. 


Pocket Catalog FREE 
— showing Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Rods, Lines, everything 
in tackle for any kind of fishing. 
FREE—mail the coupon. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers’’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send FREE Pflueger Pocket Catalog No, t61. 
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Meet These 
Partners of 


Good Business 


Do you ever have an appointment with Mr. Fish... or attend 














a conference in the marshes when Mr. Mallard is on the wing? 
Or give a fair share of your time to some other hobby that’s 
lots of fun? Good for you! Such playtimes are worth every bit 
of the hard work between-times that makes them possible. 
Isn’t it true that moments of well-earned leisure help you to 
rebuild energy, to relax your mind for new ideas and to recap- 
ture buoyant spirits? Chances are you get more done than the 
chap with the delusion that only long hours and endless effort 
are necessary to success. Isn’t feeling like working better than 
trying to work? 
* * * * 

Many kinds of things can make your moments of 
well-applied leisure bright, friendly and productive. One of 


them is Budweiser, a companion when you're alone with your 





family ...a Perfect Host when you entertain. 


a COPR. 1941, 
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Just what you’ve 
been looking for... 


Underwear that keeps you plenty warm, 
with the least hindrance to free-and- 
easy action. That’s Duofold. Its fabric 
is made in fwe thin layers. Outer layer 
contains wool and other fibers, for 
warmth. Inner layer is all fine cotton. 
The wool caw’t touch vou. You get the 
warmth of the wool, but absolutely 
none of its etch. This fabric retains 
body warmth on the two-layer prin- 
ciple of msulation., does not have 
to be made thick, heavy, or bulky to 
keep you warm. It also reduces chills 
caused by evaporation of perspiration. 
After exercising, bodily moisture evap- 
orates from the outer laver, away from 
the skin. 
out your shooting outfit for bet/er sport 


Get some Duofold and round 


and more enjoyment. Styles to meet all 
including longs with 


preferences . . . 
built-in Action-Support.* 


ime 


Duofold 
The 2 Cayer Maal 


LES ond NY an 











FREE f 1.45,Mo hawk, NY 
Dept.! b fabric 
puo OFOLD panes of Duofold 2-layer 
send free § 
Pre descriptive sega? \\\ entree 








Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


RITES Bob 
Fackelman: 
“My old fishing 
compadre, Pete, al- 
, ways claims there 
are three essen- 
’ tials for an out- 
doorsman—larn- 
in’, love of the 
game, and luck— 
and he avers fur- 
ther that I possess 
only the latter 
two. And I guess I 
must believe him, because although I’ve 
fished, hunted, and observed on four 
continents and just about every state, 
province, and nation of North America, 
I’m still the eagerest listener when sages 
get together.” 

At the pace he’s set in his first 34 years, 
Fackelman should learn a lot before he’s 
through. Born in Ponca, Nebr., educated 
at Midland College and the University of 
Missouri, he took an orchestra through 
the Orient at a tender age and by the 
time he was 20 owned a country news- 
paper in Kansas. Later he acquired 
another paper in Texas, but has sold it 
recently to devote his time to writing. 
His first sample in our pages is “Trout in 
the Tropics.” 

Fackelman’s hobbies, as you might 
guess, include travel and camera hunt- 
ing. And busy as he’s been, he’s never 
been able to stay at his desk (1) during 
deer season, (2) when either fresh or 
salt-water fish are biting, and (3) when 
any other game is in the offing. But his 
chief ambition is some day to pick up a 
piece of outdoor lore that Pete hasn’t 
heard about, then cram it down his 
throat and make him like it! 
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UGGED West- 

erner though he 
is, Jes Burke, au- 
thor of “The Cave 
Man and the Li- 
on”, doesn’t make 
a practice of sub- 
duing big cats by 
hand. On the con- 
trary, this native 
Arizonan has 
hunted game in 
the famed Mogol- 
lon Rim country 
of Arizona and New Mexico all his life, 
and is an official state hunter for stock- 
killing bears when not guiding lion and 
bear parties from his sporting camp. 
His pack of hounds, numbering 12 to 15 
fine trailers, once kept a bear treed for 
24 hours straight! 

Burke served in the field artillery dur- 
ing the first world war, and proved that 
outdoorsmen make good soldiers by run- 
ning up a 249x250 score with his pistol in 
target practice. Maybe that’s why sports- 
men like to have him along as guide. 
Should a bear or a lion start running 
berserk, Burke would be a useful man 
with a handgun... or a club! 








VEN Australians don’t appreciate the 
sporting possibilities of their na- 
tive land, reports Alywn Lee, who out- 


lines some of them for you in “Kanga- 
roos Are Killers.” But this lean six-footer 
from down under is an exception to his 
own rule. From the time he was 10 years 
old he spent nearly every vacation from 
school, Melbourne University, and later 
newspaper jobs in exploring the Aus- 
tralian hinterland. He has made long 
hikes and pack trips through mountain 
country alive with imported deer, walla- 
bies, and dingoes (wild dogs), where the 
only humans within hundreds of miles 
were stray cattlemen or rustlers. He has 
fished for marlin and brown trout, and 
sailed a 24-foot boat through the shark- 
infested ocean off Sydney. And he spent 
a bad night once, camping in a ghost 
town left deserted since gold-rush days, 
when it turned out that the town had 
another resident—a wild-eyed, white- 
bearded wreck of a man who had gone 
insane in the solitude! 

Lee came to the United States two 
years ago, after a successful career of 
writing a signed political column for a 
Sydney newspaper. He brought along a 
few personal prejudices—against West- 
ern saddles, jodhpurs as riding apparel, 
and people who carry gadgets for filter- 
ing water. But this rough-and-ready 
Aussie does admit to one sentimental 
weakness; he misses the battered ruck- 
sack and homemade sleeping bag he 
left behind him. 


poe it’s the 
handicap he’s 
had to surmount 
that makes Larry 
Conklin the super- 
enthusiastic out- 
doorsman he is. A 
childhood attack 
of infantile paral- 
ysis so crippled 
him that, among 
other things, he 
can’t quite cope 
with the regula- 
tion .30/06. Nevertheless he has sawed 
off and suitably altered a number of 
rifles, and enjoys competing in target 
matches, even though his unorthodox 
weapons bar him from winning prizes 
In the field he’s luckier, for the game 
wardens don’t rule out his old cut-down 
.30/30 and he can get his share of game 

A Californian, and married, Conklin 
has toured most of the West, and num 
bers among his hobbies nature study, 
biology, and most forms of science. His 
writing, which also was a hobby once, has 
now become a career; yet Conklin tells 
us he enjoys putting his hunting experi 
ences down on paper as much as he does 
the hunting itself. That, from a pro 
fessional writer, is something! 

Conklin tells of a childhood experi 
ence which links up interestingly with 
his article, “Stampede to South Meadow 
At the age of nine, he shot his first rab- 
bit—then wept profusely at its death 
struggles and would have buried it on 
the spot with full honors if his hunting 
pal hadn't vetoed the idea. Thereafter 
he resolved to learn to shoot so well 
that no animal he fired at would ever die 
a lingering death. He’s been doing his 
best ever since. 
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A Wonderful Place 
to Fish or Shoot 


HERE IN SARASOTA 
—and Sarasota County 


Sportsmen, THIS way! Here’s the place 
for dove and quail shooting. And fish- 
ing is TOPS .. . sea trout, redfish, 
grouper, bass, amberjack—King Tar- 
pon and kingfish in the Spring. Come 
down ... with your friends for a win- 
ter of fine sport. Write for free booklet. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, De- 
partment AX, Sarasota, Florida. 








...on FLORIDA’S famous 
WEST COAST! 








DUCK HUNTERS 


Can accommodate parties up to four for good 
iuck and goose shooting. Accommodations on 
house boat anchored off ‘‘Tangier Sound”, 
tern Shore, Maryland. Excellent chef. Expert 
g e. Comfortable off-shore blinds. Phone or 
vrite for reservations now. 


A. B. CRUTE, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
Phone No. 178 or 895-J 
















Sess» Beas» Small Gane 


RELAX in comfort after a day in the Open. 


THE PENN-WELLS HOTEL 
Headquarters for Hunters in 
PENNSYLVANIA’S CANYON COUNTRY 
Good Food Grand Beds 
Rates and Friendly too. 
on U. S. Route 6 


le Service 
Reasonable 


Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


REELFOOT LAKE 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 








No other lake like it. So weird, fantastic, 
mpelling that if you come once, you will 
me again and again. Ask us about fishing 


nd hunting on the lake. Best of accommo- 
lations at reasonable rates. 

THE DOUGLAS HOWSER CAMPS 
Phone 9104-X Tiptonville, Tenn. 














"Marion County 
Florida 


The big-mouth bass in Mar- 







Pa =i ion County’s lakes and 
f -j . . . 

5 rivers will give you the 

Seats - thrill of a lifetime. Excel- 

2 lent hunting for deer and 


small game. Bring your rods 
ies and guns to Ocala for a fine 
vacation. For booklet and 
be Fishing Guide, write H. T. 
onee Smith, Chamber of Com- 


es merce— 
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OW LONG should a man’s legs be? 
ft Long enough to reach the ground, 
said Abraham Lincoln. How long 
can a big game fish fight? Long enough 
to get away, usually. Harold Lyons, 
Doaktown, N.B., last September hooked 


y 


a big Atlantic salmon at about 7 p.m., in 
the famed Miramichi River of Neu 
Brunswick, played it until 5 a.m. the 
next day, only to see it finally break 
loose, carrying with it the fly, leader 
and about 30 yd. of line. Tiere were two 


witnesses to 
battle. There 
a salmon ina Scottish river which fought 
for 24 hours, the 


the stirring but fruitless 


is an instance on record of 


rod he ing SUCCESSIVE ly 


held by members of a relay of anglers 

Snake department. Hard to swallow 
this one, but reliable persons say it’s 
true. Lenton Henslee, Amity, Ga., heard 


the distress call of a mother quail, and 
found a black snake her 
eggs. Killed snake, opened it, found five 
of seven eggs intact, and put them back 
in the the five the snake 
hadn’t yet touched. The quail went back 
to her The morning there 
were eight baby quail in the nest. . 
Rattlesnakes, copperheads, moccasins, 
water snakes, and snakes bring 
forth their young alive. 

Statistical department. How to get 
live weight of your buck from the 
dressed weight. Wisconsin Conservation 
Department men have worked out a 
formula from actual weights taken in 
the field during the hunting season. I 
is: Live weight equals 1.20 times the 
dressed weight, plus 12.5 lb. Michi- 
gan’s bounty payments on predators 


swallowing 


nest to join 


nest. next 


garter 


SEASONAL SPORT— 
WONDERING 

1F YOu'VE FORGOTTEN 
TO SEND YOUR 
TIGHT LINES 
GREETING TO 
SOME ONE 
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Show that efforts of predator trappers 
are governed by economic conditions as 
well as the abundance of predators. A 
six-year summary, which includes 1940, 
Shows steady decline in the kill as well 
as the numbers of the trappers. In 1940 
trappers averaged $41 each in bounty 
money. If you have a successful 
duck hunt and average only two shells 
to each duck you bag, yowre good. Sur- 
vey made by Texas game department 
biologist last season revealed that 308 
duck hunters fired 10,705 shells and 
bagged 2,205 ducks, an average of 4.4 
Shots to the duck. Geese are tougher. 
196 goose hunters fired 1,199 shots to bag 
124 geese, an average of 9.6 shells to the 
goose. We feel better now. 

Coyote weighing 43 lb., killed by gov- 


All Over the Map,’ 








Palm \ 


West Palm Beach 


America’s Game Fishing Center 


invites you to a bigger, better fishing 
holiday. Luxurious fishing cruisers with all 
equipment---moderate costs prevailing--- 
cowards all year ‘round for prize catches. 


JAN. 18th-FEB. 8th—Sth ANNUAL 
SAILFISH DERBY 


FREE! Se for beautiful tull-color 

illustrated i Stream Fishing Guide 

Write WEST PALM BEACH FISHING 

clus, 2. ©. Box 125, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


DUCKING DUCKING DUCKING 


Nov. 2 to Dec. 31 








High powered Boats (heated) Sleeping Bunks, 
Stoves, Hot Food—Take to Hunting Grounds. Form- 
erly Used Aaomack, Revels Island, Hog Island 
Clubs; part by Holly Island Club. 


At Great Fishing Resort 


(Booklet) HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE (Heated) 


Wachapreague, Va. .“{S"\NS. During November 





When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 




















FISH here 


fish stories come true! 


This winter come 
down to sunny St. 
Petersburg, on the 
Gulfand Tampa Bay, 
and enjoy the fish- 
ing of a lifetime. . 
. About 600 varieties 
of food and game 
fish. Boats, bait and 
tackle awaiting you. 
Fishing guides for 
deep-sea fun.... 
Bring your family 
and friends. For 
booklet and fishing 
folder, write to H. 
R. Neal, Chamber 
of Commerce— 


€t Petersbure 


FLORIDA. ... On the Gulf 
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per predator hunter in Texas, de- 

stroyed 45 lambs in pastures guarded by 

A. WA woven-wire fences, by climbing the 
e fence. ...C. D. Sions, Petersburg, W. Va., 


seeing mention of 12'%4-in. Oklahoma 
turkey beard in this department, had 


local game warden Harrison Shobe 
Ga = = = measure one from a turkey he k Ie ad in 
1939. It was 13 in., and this will be the 


record until we hear of a longer one 





Swordfishes, attacking boats, have 

| been known to drive their spears through ( 
at least 14% in. of solid oak, with total 

| penetration of 20 in. Recently, in Mexi- j 
can waters, a 9-ft. marlin was shot with : 
bow and arrow. The marlin charged the 


boat, and drove its head and half of its 
body through one side; and its spear 
protruded about a foot beyond the oppo- 
site side of the dinghy. ; 

With the appropriation of $3,000,000 by 
the Mexican Congress for construction 
and improvement of a 98-mile section of 
the Pan-American Highway between 
Tepic and Magdalena, there will be a 
total of 840 miles of modern highway be- 
tween Mexico City and Guadalajara and 
Magdalena. Paving of the section be- 
tween Nogales and Guaymas is also 
planned for the near future. 

OvutTpoor Lire’s department editors do 
get around! Bergman, Ark., Decker, Ind., 
Duncan, 8S.C., Emmett, Neb., Foster 
Ohio, Kinney, Minn., Miller, Okla., and 
Parsons, Tenn. What—no O’Connor? 








ON CHRISTMAS MORNING you can delight a friend or a 


member of your family with this beautiful gift—a six-color repro- | “tn the. weleal!—m ie qate wens thee one. 
duction of a painting by Fred Everett. This 7!/.x7!/, picture, Answering to the name of “Roy,” this buck 

inted lif b > often visits the Joe Lake station of the 
painted from life, may be effectively framed to hang wherever |‘Canedian National Railways, in the Algon- 


quin Park area of Ontario, to get a sugar 
hand-out from the agent or his daughter 


outdoor lovers and nature students gather. 


Through a special offer of the National Wildlife Federation, | : 
the WOOD DUCK picture plus 20 of the internationally famous | Mexican Laws for Sportsmen 
1941 WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS, plus an especially | | BERS are & sumber of regulations 
: which the nonresident hunter must 
prepared ALBUM with places for the 20 stamps and the Wood comply with before he can enter Mexico 
Duck picture are available for only $1.00 for a limited time. As legally. Some of these apply to any non- 
A Hl J a : resident, others have particular refer 
a Christmas gift to boy or girl, man or woman, this can't be 
surpassed. Send for this triple offer now. Send the coupon below 





ence to the sportsman who wishes to 
hunt in Mexico, and to take with him 








into that country sporting arms and 
with $1.00 to the National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C. ammunition. 
To obtain a hunting license the sports- : 
aa a AINA at tales aaa | man must be a member of some society 
| er association of sport hunters, recog- 
MAIL HIS COl [PON nized and duly licensed by the Mex- 
ican Department of Agriculture; other- , 
aeeee ‘ ; suicides ith tac hn lc in hh sac aa aa wise he must furnish a bond of $500 
(pesos), roughly $103 in U. S. money. R 
National Wildlife Federation When making his application for a i 
Department OL-3 hunting license, the hunter must submit 
1212 16th Street, N. W. his tourist card, on which must appeal ' 
Washington, D. C. the statement that the hunter intends 
to apply for ¢ ing license. The tour- - 
Please send me, postpaid, the Wood Duck picture, the Album, and the 20 ist po nc agian so hare a 7 Ail 
Wildlife Conservation Stamps, for which | enclose $1.00. consulate or at the border for $1. 
The hunter must make his application , 
Name ' ssteteeseneeesescensreeesnesenaennes for a hunting license in writing. Appli- £ 
cation blanks can be obtained from For- E 
Street Address rats sseeneaaaesenesesseenenguanseeeaeees seteteeeteererenes est and Game offices, in border towns | 
. In this application he agrees to abide by wo 
City and State aestscnssessessensusesscassnsssssessssssacsscnnsessesnanesaeecscensssssensessessessceassensenseasate the Mexican hunting laws. He also F, 
Please send information about previous issues of Wildlife Conservation Stamps ([ = = _ A : 
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Sea Island Hunting Preserve 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated by The Cloister. Hotel, Sea Island, Georgia 











VANONOS! 160 


Here is the kind of hunting you pave dreamed about. 
OLD MEXICO offers you new thr we named all 
the game to be found, you'd this 1k we were telling 
tall tales. Game galore in its natural state. 

Tigers, Deer, Peccary, Raccoon, Rabbits 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Doves, Chachalacas 
Quails, and many more ... and FISHING!!! 
You will be met at the border and taken care of from 
then on. Pamphlets on request describing luxury trip 
for budget price. what to expect, what to bring, etc. 

Don’t delay! Write today, to: 


MEXICAN HUNTING TOURS 


Dr. F. Royo Skillin, Pres., Box 8352, Mexico City, Mex. 
Bonded & Authorized by Mex. Gov. (Lic. No.85) 








Mexico 
Big Game Hunting 


Puma—Jaguar—Ocelot 
Snow Brothers’ Famous Hounds Used 
Write for further information 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Club de Casa y Pesca Sta. Engracia 








Tamaulipes, Mexico 





BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 


Experienced guides and well trained hounds. | 


Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


For Florida Fishing & Hunting 
At Its Best 


sit Crystal River, 40 miles south on R. 
Williston, and stay at 
CRYSTAL RIVER INN 
1 informal restful spot, where the accommodations and 
food are splendid. Rates $3 a day, $18 a week. 
Good Fellowship, Sport and Rest 


William F. Wasemann, Prop., Crystal River, Fila. 
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: ON FLORIDA’ S PERDIDO BAY 


Top-Notch Fresh & Salt Water Fishing 
Hunting, Boating, Golfing, Rest 
Open all year to give sportsmen and their families a 
wonderful time. Ideal climate, accommodations, food 
with complete quiet after 10 p.m. to insure health- 
ful rest. Rates only $25 a week, American plan. For 
letails and folder, write 
PARADISE BEACH HOTEL 
F. P. Sadowski Pensacola, Florida 
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LION HUNTS ON THE MANTI 
NATIONAL FOREST OF UTAH 


After December 1 
nd throughout winter months. 
GAME. GUARANTEED, Comfortable camps, 
gentle, well broken horses. Wonderful op- 
portunities for pictures. Hunting over the 
same hounds used with my bear hunting 
parties here in the East. 


. E. GREEN 
FAIRLEE. VT. 
After Dec. 1,P.0. 
\ddress—Castie 

Dale, Utah. 
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agrees, for the time of his hunt, to waive 
his rights as a foreigner and to consider 
himself as a Mexican citizen. He fur- 
thermore agrees not to resort to the dip- 
lomatic service of his country should he 
be charged with violation of the Mexi- 
can hunting laws. A country-wide hunt- 
ing license costs $80 (pesos), or about 
$16.50 in U. S. money. The cost of a li- 
cense to hunt in one state only is $50 
(pesos), or about $10.30 U. S. money. 
Nine photos of the applicant, in a size 
approximating 1%4x1% in., are required. 

After obtaining his hunting license, a 
firearms permit must be secured. This 
may be obtained from a Mexican con- 
sulate on payment of a fee amounting to 
about $4.13 in U. S. money. This permit 
allows the person to whom it is issued to 
take into Mexico four firearms, each of 
different caliber, and 50 cartridges for 





| each (100 .22 caliber). These firearms 
must not include either the Mauser 7 
| mm. rifle or the Colt .45 automatic, 
| which arms are used by the Mexican 
| army. A deposit of $20 (pesos), amount- 
ing to about $4.25 in U. S. money, is re- 


quired on each of the guns brought in, 
but this deposit will be returned when 
the sportsman leaves the country. 

The time allowed on the hunting li- 
cense must not exceed the time the ap- 
plicant is permitted by the Mexican Im- 
migration Department to remain in 
Mexico. No country-wide hunting li- 
cense will be issued for a time exceeding 
six months, and no one-state hunting li- 
cense for more than 30 days. 

On leaving Mexico the hunter must 
show his license to an agent of the Mex- 
ican Tourist Department. There is an 
export duty of about $1 U. S. money on 


a) soem buck deer, and another duty 
| amounting to about 20 cents on each 
| wild turkey. 

If the sportsman proposes to drive 


into Mexico it is required that the pa- 
pers establishing his ownership of the 
car be deposited, and a payment of 
about 60 cents, U. S. money, is reqtired. 
The ownership papers will be returned 
to the individual on leaving Mexico 
Therefore the sportsman should leave 
Mexico by the same port of entry by 
which he entered. 

Complete Mexican Game Laws for 
1941-1942 follow: Mule deer in Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon, no open 
season. Mule Deer in rest of Mexico, 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31; 1 buck a season. White- 
tail Deer in Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo 
Leon, Sonora, and Lower California, 
Oct. 16-Feb. 15; 2 bucks a season in pos- 
session. Bear, 2 a season, females heavy 
with young protected, Sept. 16-Jan. 31. 
Peccary in Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leon, and Lower California, Nov. 
1-April 30; 5 a season, 3% in possession. 
Peccary in rest of Mexico, same bag lim- 
it, Oct. 16-Feb. 15. Mountain Lion, Jaguar, 
Wolf, Wildcat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx, no 
limit, open all year. Wild Turkey Oct 
1-Feb. 15, 2 in possession a season. Quail 
in northern states Nov. 1-March 31, 15 
in possession. White-wing Dove in So- 
nora, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, 
Nuevo Leon, and Lower California, Sept 
16-Feb. 28; 25 in possession. White-wing 
Dove in rest of Mexico, Oct. 16-Feb. 28, 
same bag limit. Mourning Dove in So- 
nora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas, and Lower California, 50 in 
possession, Sept. 1-Feb. 28; in rest of 
Mexico Oct. 1-April 30, same bag limit. 
Band-tail Pigeon, Oct. 1-March 31, 15 in 
possession. Duck, 20 in possession, Nov 
16-March 15. Geese, 15 in possession, 
Nov 1-Jan. 31. Snipe, 25 in possession, 
Oct. 1-Aprfl 30. Sand Crane, 5 in 
session, Oct. 17-Feb. 28. 


pos- 
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CAN HAPPEN! 





HEN you wet a line in Miami 

waters, anything can happen— 
and usually does. Any one of over 600 
varieties (from marlin or“'sail” toangel- 
fish and octopus) may snatch your bait. 
After Miami, fishing anywhere else 
seems tame and unexciting. 


MAKING IT EASY—-Miami is a “fishin’ 
town”. Its fleet of charter boats is 
America’s finest—and trained guides 
furnish all special equipment when 
you're going after the “big ones”. 
Your next door neighbor can prob- 
ably direct you to hundreds of likely 
spots on bridges, docks and seawalls. 
Bring your own tackle, or check in at 
any one of Miami's splendid tackle 
shops. You'll find complete selections 
of the finest equipment—and expert 
advice on how to get results with it. 


FISHING'S NOT ALL—Between trips, you 
can sit in on America’s greatest winter 
array of headline sports attractions. 
The coupon below will bring a com- 
plete sports program and details of 


rates and living costs. Mail it today! 


7th ANNUAL $10,000 

Metropolitan Miami 

FISHING TOURNAMENT 
Jan. 11 - Apr. 19 


heheh the Stoty wegyok!, 


pone pavenenen OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA (11) 


Please send new “‘color’’ booklet and full details. 
Name 


Address 
































GET THE 
PICTURE 
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of perfect 
exposure with 
a WESTON! 


For treasured pictures like this, where 
there’s but one opportunity to make 
the shot, there’s a simple, sure way of 


getting a perfect picture ... without 
danger of under- or over-exposure. All 
you need is a WESTON Exposure Meter. 
By quick, accurate light measurement, 
this compact, easy-to-use device gives 
you the correct camera settings to use 
. . . the settings which insure a cor- 
rectly exposed picture every time! 
Eliminates all guesswork and uncer- 
tainty ... prevents film losses and 
picture disappointments. Be sure to 
see the WESTON at your dealer's. 


A FREE BOOKLET is available which gives 
the inside story on photographic expo- 
sure... tells how you can get perfect 
pictures every shot with a WESTON. 
Write for your copy today. Weston 
Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 645 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ASKA ar tenateeks 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact Alaskans them- 
about this mysterious and fascinating 
You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dorens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send Ie NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip- 
Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
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be to Alaska’s Mage 
tree map 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subser 


zine NOW and rece absolutely free. a tw tow 
of Alaska a24", giving towne, rivers, mountains 
Glaciers, roads. ete It w earn more about 
The Last Frontie y eceive this map, with 
firet magazine by Rates a Ma . 
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700 IDEAS FOR 


Campers, Hunters & Explorers 
IN THIS VALUABLE 


NEW CATALOG! 
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David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City ~ 





Florida’s Ocala Deer 


HE game-management area of the 

Ocala National Forest in Florida em- 
braces a total of 296,400 acres surround- 
ing a game refuge comprising 79,000 
acres. Though there are game-manage- 
ment areas in the two other Florida 
national forests—Osceola and Apalachi- 
cola—Ocala currently has the only regu- 
lated deer hunt, since it is the only one 
of the three where there are enough deer 
to warrant shooting. Within the game- 
management area the game is regarded 
as a crop, and the deer kill is restricted 
to a number warranted. by the annual 
increase. 

The first Ocala deer hunt 
when 1,127 hunters bagged 127 bucks, 
says “Florida Game and Fish.” In 1939 
hunters numbered 1,603, and their bag 
was 303 bucks, or one buck to about 
every five hunters. Other game—squir- 
rels, quail, and waterfowl—was also 
taken. 

Persons intending to hunt in the for- 
est must first apply to the District U.S. 


yas in 1938, 


Forest Ranger at Ocala, Fla., for an 
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TRYING TOGET 
SOME ONE TO 
LISTEN TO 
YOU ON 
YouR 
RETURN 
FROM 
FLORIDA 


Nonresidents 
a nonresident state license or 
The appli- 
is sent to 
s office with $2 cash or money 


application blank. may 
hold either 
a 10-day continuous license. 
cation blank, when filled out, 


the ranger’s 


order. The permit having been granted, 
when the hunter enters the forest he 
checks in at one of the 11 checking 


stations, showing his state license and 
permit, and giving his automobile license- 
plate number, the number of persons in 
his party as well as the number of guns. 
Then he is given a red band bearing a 
number to wear on hat or shoulder. Any 
number of dogs may be carried into the 
forest but only three may be run at one 
time. There are 11 improved camps in 
the forest. 

On killing a deer the hunter must re- 
port to a conservation officer or at a 
checking station. At that time the hunt- 
er surrenders his red shoulder band and, 
if he is to remain in the forest, is given 
a white shoulder band, this to be sur- 
rendered when he does leave and to be 
evidence that no longer can he carry a 
gun in the forest or hunt, though he can 
remain with his party and handle dogs. 


Trans-Canada Highway 


OSSIBLY by the time this appears in 

print, the Trans-Canada Highway, 
linking Canada’s Atlantic coast with the 
Pacific, will have been completed. At 
least it was scheduled for probable com- 
pletion in the fall of 1941, when the last 
gap of 153 mi. between Geraldton and 
Hearst, Ont., was closed. 

Work on this one gap in the highway 
began late last winter, and by spring 
construction was well under way. This 
Ontario section of the highway traverses 
one of the finest hunting and fishing 
territories in North America, heretofore 
entered by comparatively few sports- 
men. To show the unsettled character 
of that section, the only settlement there 
at present is Longlac. The Trans-Can- 
ada Highway is not a federal highway, 
but a chain of provincial roads, connect- 
ing at the boundaries of the several 
provinces. 








You’ve saved 
two million lives 


...so far! 


INCE 1907, when the fight began, 


the tuberculosis death rate has 
been reduced 75%! — by people like you 
buying Christmas Seals. More than two 


million lives have been saved. 


But battle against this 
must go on. Tuberculosis still kills more 
people between the ages of 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 

Yet it possible to 
pletely this enemy of mankind. 
weapons are Research, Education, Pre- 
vention, Control—made possible by your 
use of Christmas Seals. Get them today. 


scourge 
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com- 
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is eliminate 
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Advertisements for Hunting 
and Fishing Properties 


For Sale or Lease 


in OUTDOOR LIFE 
the people 


will be 
who buy 


seen 
such 


appearing 
by sportsmen 
property 

fishing camp 
wish to dis 


LIFE 


If have a hunting lodge, 
shooting preserve, or resort you 
pose of, advertise it in OUTDOOR 


you 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Sta it of Owners hip, Manag r ( n. € 
a by the A ngress of M ) f 
Outd Life publ had month! at New York N. ¥ 
for October 1, 1941, State of New York, ¢ f N 
York Bef re me, a notary public in and f State and 
inty af d. personally appeared Godf HH i 
having been. duly sworn according to law leposes and sa 
that he i e Business Manager of Px Science Pub 
Co., Inc., Publishers of Outdoor Life, an d tl f W 
ing is, to the best of his knowl u 
atement of the ownership, managen ent é 
said publication for the date shown in the ove caption 
required by the Act of March 3. 1933. embodied Se 
537 *ostal Laws and Regulations, printed reverse 
Oo I form to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. editor 
managing editor, and business manager are Put her 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, N , Editor, Raymond J 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., Managing E 
Manager, Godfrey Hammond, 353 F 
York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Pop 
lishing Company, In 353 Fourth Avenu 
Stockholders of Popular Science Publ 
Mansell & Co 45 Wall St.. New York 
Fisher, Greenwich, Conn. ; Oliver B. Cay 
N. ¥ Noreen S. Capen. Bedford Vi 
Cade Wilsor 683 Spr ing rfield Avenue 
bh. Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, St 
guerite N. Cole, Re wad Hill Road, Gre 
mond J. Brown, 217 Audley St., S 


V. Hammond 






163 Brewster Road, 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
ty holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 


That the two paragraphs next above giving 
owners, stockholders and security holders, i 
only the list of stockholders and securit 
pear on the books of the company. but als 
stockholder or security holder appears 
any other fidt 


company as trustee or in 

name of the person or corporation for ¥ 

acting, is given; also that the said t 
embracing affiant’s 
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circumstances and con 
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the books of the company as trustees and secu 
rities in a capacity other than that of a bona | fide owner 
and this affant has no reason to believe th any other 
person association, or corporation has any interest direct 


or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him 
Signed) Godfrey Hammond, Busines 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26t 
tember, 19 
Esther Ey 
Registry No 
No. 0-E-111 
(Seal) My Commission expires March 30, 1942 
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California’s Eel River 


LETTER published in April “Where- 
to-Go,” under the title “Northern 
California Trout,” I cannot wholly agree 
with, especially that part referring to 
the fishing along U.S. Highway 101. The 


statement is there made that the Kla- | 


math River gives the best fishing. 

The 75 miles of the Eel River that runs 
parallel to the highway, and usually not 
more than *%ths of a mile distant, offers 
better fishing, and I’d say the best fresh- 
water fishing in California. The Eel has 
fly-fishing from June 1 to Oct. 15, and at 
any time during the period you can 
catch the limit any day, any time, and 
in any weather, and on any 10-mile 
stretch of the stream. This is a pretty 
big statement to make, but for the last 
seven years I have demonstrated its 
truth again and again. 

Beginning the first of October or 
thereabouts, the salmon come up the 
river and lie in the deep holes in and 
around Fortuna, Calif., waiting for a 
rise in the water. Then they run inter- 
mittently up the whole river, depending 
upon rises in the water, until about the 
end of December. These runs have big 
salmon too. 


From about Nov. 15 the steelheads be- | 
gin to run up strong. At that time the | 
fishing is best in the upper reaches of | 


the Eel, from around the mouth of the 
South Fork, at the Dyerville Forestry 


| Station, up to and around the Benbow 
| Dam at Garberville, Calif. Whoppers are 


caught in that section. Garberville is 
the only town of any size in many miles 
along this river. 

Fishing in the rivers of the northern 
part of California is the best in the state 


| because there is a variety of fish from 


May 30 to the end of February. During 
the salmon run fish up to 60 Ib. have 


| been caught, and it is not unusual to 


catch 30 to 40-lb. salmon; nor is it un- 
common during the three to five months 
of the steelhead run to catch 10 to 15-lb. 
trout. The Klamath River is good for 
the late summer and the early fall for 
big fish, but for the summer fly-fishing, 


| and fishing for big fish that begins when 


the Klamath fishing stops in the fall, 
it’s the Eel for me.— Richard H. Stratton. 
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New York’s Doe Season 


NTLERLESS deer will be legal game 
in New York this season for the first 


| time in years. A strictly controlled open 


season on deer with horns less than 3 in. 
long has been declared for two counties 
only—Rockland and Steuben—on De- 


cember 8, 9, and 10 only. This special | 


season begins eight days after the close 
of the regular antlered-deer season. 

Special licenses are required for the 
3-day period, and may be obtained only 
from the clerks of the two counties; on 
Dec. 1 and 2 in Rockland County, and 
from Nov. 10 to Nov. 15 inclusive in 
Steuben County. One antlerless deer is 
permitted to each license holder, and 
Special regulations will be in force. 

This antlerless-deer season is experi- 
mental, and has been opened in the hope 
that it will result in better balance be- 
tween the deer sexes. 


a 
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...once you've tasted 
Teacher’s Scotch, you'll 
remember the name for 
a convincing reason... 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











OUTDOOR LIFE PIPE SMOKERS 
accepts only the most representative nt tt pein 5 Pes patna 
CAMPS, RES(¢ RTS, GUIDES —48 fascinating pages about briar, 

and OUTFITTERS 


meerschaum, corn cob, clay, odd 
’ pipes, collectors’ B pon. tobacces, 

for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 


Write for FREE Copy 
get in touch with them 





GEORGE YALE, Dept. 88 
1083 Sixth Ave., _New York 
















This NEW FREE BOOK 


| Means Extra Dollars for YOU! 


\ outlook for HIGHER raw fur prices this season, it’s 

i e more vital that you receive the very TOP for your pelts. 
Brand-new 1941-42 “Tips to Trappers” book gives valuable 
hints for putting EXTRA fur-dollars in your pocket! Tells 
about Sears 13th National Fur Show with $4,590.00 in cash 
uwards for correct pelt handling! Gives hints that may help 
YO ire in these big awards. All awards are in addition to 
va forfu it Sears (acting as your agent) get you for your 


Don't miss getting your FREE copy. Mail coupon now. 


SO 8 aan 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 





SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. i 
Chicago- his—Dallas— Kansas City— Seattle i 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
**Tips to Trappers,”’ also fur shipping tags. I 
(If you haveshipped to Sears within the past two seasons, and still live | 
at the same address, you will receive a copy without sending coupon.) 1 
PIGIMNB. 2 os crecocccccccccccesccossccclg hRepbeceseccescecccccnss 1 
Rural Route ccccccocccadebaaiewecccoccocccess NE Biccnctisscnstes i 
te ME 5, DED ss cccchancnnynsancnddtntsensenksasansanssunaeses 
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Oh, Just Hit ‘Em! 


EDITOR EEMS to me that in- 
Outdoor Life: stead of settling the 

argument as to wheth- 
er shotguns should be aimed or pointed, 
Jack O’Connor has merely thrown more 
fuel on the fire. First off he says that 
aiming and pointing are one and the 
same thing and in the same paragraph 
mentions that pointing has come to 
mean rapid aim and quick fire, and aim- 
ing to mean slow, dawdling shooting. 
And there’s where O’Connor gets bogged 
in his own words. 

The use of the word “aiming” came 
into disrepute in shotgun shooting be- 
cause it implies slowness and delibera- 
tion, and any successful shotgun man 
will tell you that you'll never hit a flush- 
ing bird or an incoming duck with that 
sort of shooting. 

The skeet shooter “aims just as defi- 
nitely as if he had taken a bead ona 
white-tail buck 200 yd. away on a hill- 
side.” Nonsense! The skeet shooter 
throws that gun against his shoulder, 
sweeps the muzzle past the flying clay, 
instinctively takes the right lead, and 
fires. Even after he fires, his muzzle 
keeps right on moving. He hasn't “aimed” 

he’s “pointed” at the empty space 
which will be filled, in an instant, with 
the target and his pattern of shot. 

O’Connor is right in saying that as a 
man grows experienced in shotgun shoot- 
ing his subconscious mind takes over, 
and he isn’t actually aware of the mo- 
tions he goes through. Now, “subcon- 
scious mind” is just a fancy term for 
“habit;” and it’s this same habit that 
will make or mar a shooter on the skeet 
field or game field. Suppose that begin- 


tse GOSH, WHO CARES 
{ss WHAT YOU CALL 
(.) IT AS LONG AS 
§ You HIT 'EM ? 


PULL! 
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ner of O’Connor’s does miss at first be- 
cause he doesn't take deliberate aim, but 
“points” at the target. In a short time— 
granted the proper physical and optical 
make-up—he'll begin to hit, and hitting 
will be a habit. But deliberate aiming 
will also become a habit, and that means 
indecision and delay. Just try to break 
that costly habit, once it’s ingrained.— 
Charles O’Brien, Springfield, Mass. 


Pheasant Poor Game? 


EDITOR ORN and brought 
Outdoor Life: up in northern New 
England, where our 
only local game bird was the ruffed 
grouse, known to us as “pa’'tridge” or, 
affectionately, as “pat,” I became ac- 
quainted with the exotic pheasant only 
when I moved to New York last autumn. 
This gaudy bird with the unpleasant 
voice of a barroom soak is classed as a 
game bird, with open seasons and all 
that, and is spoken of with deep respect 
by many outdoor writers and those who 
have no first-hand acquaintance with 
the swift-flying, wary, elusive, dodging, 
wily “pat.” After a number of days 
afield with dog and gun in pheasant 
coverts, I'm overcome with nostalgic 
yearnings for the ruffed grouse. 

The pheasant tastes to me like domes- 
tic chicken. In fact I'd rate him as a little 
lower than a good broiler for a hearty, 
discriminating eater like myself. In the 
field he’s worthy of a seat on the squad 
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bench only; far from good enough to be 
a varsity player and wear the big block 
letter. He’s a big mark to shoot at, and 
his straight flight makes him pie for a 
man with any skill at the quick snap- 
shooting demanded in hunting the ruffed 
grouse. His habit of often sneaking 
away from a pointing dog, and then 
legging it like an animal, instead of 
jumping into the air like a real game 
bird, or lying to the dog, gives me the 
pip. 

The pheasant’s chief recommendation 
is that he can live where quail and 
ruffed grouse don’t seem to be able to 
get along. But as a game bird, bah! 
He’s about on a par with a Dominicker 
rooster.—B. G. Fokner, New York, N.Y. 


Keep All You Catch 


EDITOR M WONDERING if 
Outdoor Life: Earl Ehrhardt will 
admit that size limits 
on fish are established for a reason. He 
condemns the California no-size-limit as 
a disgrace. If it is, I hope some day that 
disgrace will move east to Wisconsin. 

Recently three of us, fishing in Wis- 
consin with flies and grasshoppers, took 
43 legal fish in a day (size limit 7 in., 
bag 15). But we also released 118 under- 
sized fish. Some of them lived, no doubt, 
but a great many died. But if we had 
no size limit here, we'd have kept the 
first 45 fish we caught, and the rest 
wouldn't have been disturbed—let alone 
injured or killed. 

Now, I do not call a 5-in. trout a fish, 
but knowing the number of trout that 
are killed and wasted—because of the 
size rule—I say, “Keep all you catch 
and leave the rest for another day.”’— 
Waldo W. Rinehard, Shawano, Wis. 


This Barometer Business 


EDITOR FEW hundred years 
Outdoor Life: ago it was witch- 

craft. Then a century 
back our faithful friend, the milch cow, 
caught a disease that could only be cured 
by splitting the skin on her tail and 
packing it in common salt. A little later 
it was discovered that rattles from a 
rattlesnake’s tail would improve a vio- 
lin’s tone if placed inside the fiddle’s 
tone chamber. 

Now? Well, we're catching fish with 
a barometer. Nickel-plated mumbo-jum- 
bo! 

Let's consider a few figures (which if 
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not exact to the smallest fraction, will 
bring us pretty close to the facts). Our 
standard will be the mercury barometer. 
Now, it takes a 30-in. column of mercury 
to balance atmospheric pressure, which 
is 14.7 lb. to the sq. in. at sea level. 
Variations in that column, used to pre- 
dic’ weather changes, are termed “high” 
and “low.” They seldom change more 
than half an inch either way, and while 
such a change is possible within a few 
hours it is not probable. 

Well, let’s translate that into terms of 
water, for it’s in water that our fish live. 
A column of water equivalent to the 
column of mercury would tower 33% ft. 
high. Therefore, a change in atmos- 
pheric pressure to vary the mercury half 
an inch would vary the water 6"; ft. 

Yet fish feed one moment a few inches 
from the surface, and the next they’re in 
30 ft. of water! What possible difference 
does that 6%, ft. make? Boys, you had 
better trade your barometer for a cane 
pole, dig a few worms, and go fishin’. 
Chas. D. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 


Likes Duck Cover 


HE cover of the Oc- 
tober issue of OvurT- 
poor LIFE is a honey. 
The paintings of ducks and geese are 
masterly, and the colors are reproduced 
most faithfully. Too bad they are mini- 
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atures, for I'd like to frame each one by 
itself.—Arthur Wilson, Ogden, Utah. 


‘Chucks as Chow 


"COME 'chuck hunt- 

ers, it seems, even 
eat ’em. The Indians 
eat ’em, too, but they don’t hanker after 
‘em.” So says P. Buckland in his article 
“Me and My Five-Buck Gun.” 

This would seem to indicate that Buck- 
land doesn’t consider the woodchuck as 
good eating, or even that it’s fit to eat 
with which I do not agree at all. It’s 
true I don’t know anything about the 
Quebec ‘chucks of which he writes, but 
the animal we call woodchuck here in 
Colorado (also called Rocky Mountain 
marmot, groundhog, and whistle pig) is, 
in my opinion, about the finest eating of 
any small game I know, especially when 
the ‘chuck is young. The old boys some- 
times become pretty strong, but I’ve 
never found a young one that way. 

My favorite method of cooking a 
’chuck is to first fry the meat in its own 
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fat in a deep iron vessel, such as a Dutch 
oven, until it’s nicely browned but not 
burned; this tries out some of the excess 
fat. Then I add a small amount of boil- 
ing water and let the meat cook slowly 
until thoroughly done and tender. Some- 
times I fry the meat as above, drain off 
excess grease, then sprinkle liberally 
with flour, turning and stirring to avoid 
burning, until the flour is well browned. 
Then I add the water and cook the meat 
in its gravy. Seasoning, of course, is 
added to taste. 

The woodchuck has glands or “ker- 
nels” in the pit of the forelegs, and these 
must be cut out as soon as possible after 
killing—at the same time entrails are 
removed—or they will give the meat a 
strong flavor.—Halver Lund, Monte Vis- 
ta, Colorado. 


Bigger and Better 


HAT was a remark- 

able shot that P. V. 
Benson’s friend made 

killing a woodchuck at 427 yd.! But 
even more startling, in my opinion, was 
Benson’s ability to measure the distance. 
He and the shooter were up on a hill, 
and across the valley the ’chuck was on 
another hill. But he managed to pace 
the distance off anyway. Maybe he was 
so elated by the shot that he was walk- 
ing on air.—B. T. Hendershot, Kalama- 
200, Mich. 


KK 


EDITOR 
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|! SHOOT FLIES 
AT 6/80 YARDS with 
BULLETS EQUIPPED 
WITH SWATTERS! 
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AY, what’s Benson 

bragging about? 
Way back in 1928 I was 
hunting in Ohio when I came upon two 
fellows who apparently hadn’t much ex- 
perience, for they’d killed no ‘chucks. 
While I was talking to the men I noticed 
a woodchuck in a clover field some dis- 
tance away. As we turned to look at it, 
it started to run toward a rise in the 
opposite direction from us. 

More in fun than anything else I said, 
“Tll turn him back.” I took one shot 
with my Savage .25 Hi-power, and sure 
enough, the dirt flew beyond the ’chuck, 
and he turned back. “Now for business,” 
I joked, and shot again. The dirt flew, 
but this time we saw the ’chuck stop 
and then roll down the hill. A farmer 
came up and we got to arguing about the 
distance, so he got his tape line and 
measured it. It was 618 yd.! The two 
hunters looked at me with wide eyes, 
but I just pretended to be sore about 
missing the first shot.—Wm. H. Johnson, 
Belpre, Ohio. 


Pistol Potshots 


HERE is no question 

that a pistol shooter 
—old-time bad man or 
up-to-date expert—is no better than his 
weapon, but in informal shooting luck 
also plays a big role. Riding with an 
officer one day, I noted a crow flying 
along with us at about 35 miles an hour. 
My friend drew his ordinary service re- 
volver and fired, and to my amazement 
the crow folded up in a fluff of feathers. 

‘That’s nothing,” the officer grinned. 
“T do it all the time.” But in a little while 
he broke down and confessed that it was 
the first time he’d ever brought off a 
shot like that. “Couldn’t do it again ina 
lifetime!” he added. 

We have some trick shots here in Ida- 
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ho. So when an acquaintance remarked 
he could drop a composition ball with 
his right hand, draw, and break it before 
it hit the ground, I asked to see him do 
it. Well, he tried and tried, but never 
hit it once. Finally he admitted he hadn't 
ever done it—but was going to keep on 
trying! 

Our frontiersman could hit close to the 
mark, but there was little snapshooting 
about their work. The good ones were 
good simply because the competition was 
bad—just as it is today. Fine gunmen 
have existed at all times, but it would be 
futile to attempt any comparison of the 
old guns and ammunition with the equip- 
ment of today, or the border gunman 
with the modern expert.—Chas. G. Sum- 
ner, Ketchum, Idaho. 


When Chum is Not Chum 


EDITOR N ERROR in my 
Outdoor Life: article, “Tuna on 

a Fly Rod,” will bring 
down on my long-suffering head a storm 
of criticism. In revising a _ sentence 
about chumming, you had me refer to 
the chummer “increasing his produc- 
tion of ground fish.” The italics are 
mine; the error is yours. We don’t use 
ground fish for chum out here on our 
sport-fishing boats. We use live bait for 
chum, and without it we would be help- 
less. It is even regulated by law. Some 
places are closed to chumming! Ground 
chum is used by the mackerel boats in 
commercial fishing, and when it comes 
to commercial fishing and sport fishing 
“never the twain shall meet.”—J. Charles 
Davis 2d., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® We print Mr. Davis’s letter because it 
is our policy to let everyone have his say 
in these columns. However, the fact re- 
mains that “chum” has been ground fish 
everywhere that we have used it or seen 
it used, and ground fish, or, to be more 
exact, “chopped” fish is the definition of 
chum given in Webster’s Dictionary— 
whiie baiting the water with whole fish 
is something else again. Have any of 
our ocean-fishing readers anything ad- 
ditional to offer on the subject?—ED. 


Wholesome Relaxation 


EDITOR ERE’S a hearty sec- 
Outdoor Life: ond to Willard 

Wagner's plea for Sun- 
day hunting! He expresses the views of 
great numbers of men who have to work 
six days a week and have only Sunday 
to get out in the woods for a little relax- 
ation. Why can’t our legislators concen- 
trate on vital issues of the day, and stop 


VITAL ISSUES 
MEAN WORK AND 
POLITICIANS 

DON'T work! 








fooling around with long-dead preju- 
dices?—W. T. Fallwood Jr., Southport, 
N. C. 


From the Cook’s Corner 


EDITOR AC QUARRIE has 
Outdoor Life: my blood boiling, 
and I don’t mean may- 
be! Say, I’m no chef—just a toolmaker, 
in fact—but I hold that any man who 
can't throw a decent meal together has 
no right to go camping. In my gang, any 
“bicarbonate cook” would get the bum’s 
rush, and quick. 
So Mac Quarrie thinks that any man 
who can cook should also take up sew- 


ing! Well, I’ve never tried it, but I'll 
match him at that or at shooting, fishing, 
endurance camping, or fisticuffs. And I 
can whip up a better meal than a lot of 
these modern damsels who'd starve to 
death without a can opener. 

As a final jab, Mac Quarrie suggests 
we take along the wives to cook! Say, 
after a year or so of domestic bliss, 
we go camping to get away from them! 

Ernest A. Heinemann Jr., Staten Is- 
land, N.Y. 





TOO BAD THE 
HUNTING SEASON 
1S SO SHORT ! 
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Protests Wood Duck Quota 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OPE you are as un- 

happy as I am 
over the new federal 
allotment of one wood duck to a hunter 
in certain states, including mine. There 
are a lot of them around here in Penn- 
sylvania, and they are duly cautious 
but not much afraid. People generally 
share my opinion that they are not to 
be shot. But an open season will spoil 
all this. 

I have no idea why anyone should 
kill a wood duck unless he wants to. 
And I'd like to add that I’m no senti- 
mentalist—I’ve hunted all my life. But 
I do feel that there is enough game to 
shoot at, leaving wood ducks out of it, 
after their comeback from near-extinc- 
tion.—Shirley C. Hulse, Bedford, Pa. 


Rimfire Fan 


Outdoor Life: 
EDITOR 


HAT recent story, 

“Me and My Five- 
Buck Gun,” had real 
significance for me and thousands of 
other shooters who can afford to shoot 
only the .22 rimfire. Naturally, I enjoy 
the stories of big-game hunting, from 
Alaska to Mexico, but my real enthusi- 
asm is articles which deal with the little 
old .22. Give us more of them please!— 
Riley Hiibel, Rogerson, Idaho, 


Now They‘re in Trees! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


NE of your writers 

told of being at- 
tacked by a water moc- 
casin, and was later taken to task by 
another correspondent who maintained 
that the snake was merely confused and 
not aggressive. 

Well, if I can get my two cents’ worth 
in, here’s a case in point: I was walking 
along the bank of an Ohio river one 
spring morning with a companion, when 
I glanced at a clump of willows. I was 
startled to see that the limbs were lit- 
erally covered with the cottonmouths, 
all apparently sunning themselves. Pick- 
ing up a rock I tossed it among the 
trees—and the snakes started to drop 
down and scuttle away by the hundred. 
Now, my friend and I were standing be- 
tween them and the water, and natur- 
ally they came in our direction to get to 
it. I stood perfectly still and the mocca- 
sins went by me on both sides and on 
into the water. 

But my friend! When he saw all those 
snakes coming toward him he ran down 
the bank screaming. He was terribly 
frightened. Later, when I laughed and 
pointed out that the snakes hadn't both- 
ered me in the least, he told me he 
couldn’t have stood his ground for all 
the money in the First National Bank.— 
George B. Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Abandoning photography for the moment, 
Parsons drags out his Pike County kill 


HE car rolled down the steeps on 

the New Jersey side of the Dela- 

ware River, rumbled across the 

bridge, and paused at the tollhouse 
on the Pennsylvania shore. I looked at 
my watch. It was 10:30 of a December 
night and misgivings seized me. 

“‘How are Tom and I to get our hunt- 
ing licenses at this hour?” I queried. 

“The squire’s the most obliging man 
in the world,” Frank assured me. “If 
he’s asleep, we'll wake him up. He won't 
mind.” 

We went through Dingmans Ferry 
and came to a small building by the 
roadside which seemed to share in three 
major industries—gas-filling, stomach- 
filling, and liquid refreshment for those 
in search of cheer. We banged upon the 
door. Eventually a chunky, middle-aged 
man opened it and looked on Frank with 
a sleepy eye. 

“IT t’ought it vas you,” he said. ‘‘No- 
puddy else puys licenses ven people are 
in ped.” 

The squire is of that race, peculiar 
to his state, known as “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” About two centuries in Ameri- 
ca, they still talk a strange dialect of 
their own—and diligently cultivate some 
of the best farms in the country. 

As he handed me my license, the 
squire looked at me appraisingly. 

“My, you vas yoong fer your aitch,”’ 
he said. The “age’’ remark was a mys- 
tery until a day later when examination 
of my license disclosed that the squire 
had made me ten years older with a 
stroke of the pen. 
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HOW’S HUNTING IN PENNSYLVANIA, GREATEST OF OUR DEER 
STATES? WELL, LAST YEAR ITS HERDS WERE SO LARGE THE 


STATE HAD TO OPEN A SEASON ON DOES. 


EVEN SO, HERE’S 


ONE HUNTER WHO NEARLY FROZE BEFORE HE GOT HIS QUOTA! 


“Hope you get luck,”’ he went on, ‘‘and 
get a goot puck. Not many pucks killed 
t'is season. Many toes.” 

“I’m not particular, squire. A 
any doe, will do.” 

Does “‘did’”’ for many hunters last year 
in Pennsylvania, when the state—in an 
effort to balance its big herds—-opened 
the season for female deer. Great state, 
Pennsylvania—-she stands at the top in 
deer hunting. In the 1940 season for in- 
stance, some 187,000 deer were taken 
by hunters. Such a kill is beneficial, be- 
cause depleting the herds somewhat re- 
sults in adequate browse for the remain- 
ing deer, and eliminates runts. 


doe, 


UR car left the concrete and took a 
O narrow country road leading up- 
ward into the hills of the back country. 
Woods, woods, woods, with now and 
then a bleak and snowy field. There’s a 
lot of wilderness in Pennsylvania's Pike 
County. The window beside Tommy was 
open, and a nipping chill came through 
it, so the three of us sat squeezed to- 
gether on the front seat. The car skidded 
dangerously on every turn—and there 
were many!—for the road wriggled and 
squirmed like one of the famous Pike 
County rattlesnakes. 

Finally we came to a steep hill on the 


° 
ancient farm road. Tom shifted gears 
and gave the car the gun. It was touch- 
and-go, but she made it. Then we 
rounded a turn and came to a dead end 
with a cabin as an exclamation point. 
Its windows were lighted and there was 
the pungent smell of wood smoke from 
the wide chimney. The door opened, 
and against the rectangle of light ap- 
peared the wide, square figure of Jack 
Stewart, who had come the day before 
to open the cabin. 

Inside was comfort. An enormous 
field-stone fireplace, taking full lengths 
of cordwood, occupied nearly all of one 
end of the main room, and in it big logs 
were giving out welcome heat. A wide 
plate-glass window permitted a view 
over miles of moonlit hills. Four bunks 
in tiers of two, a folding cot, and long 
couch provided sleeping accommoda- 
tions for six. In the tiny kitchen were 
cooking range, kitchen cabinet, cable, 
chairs, and shelves for provisions. 


came streaming in before we had 
finished our flapjacks and _ scrapple. 
There was much clicking as rifles were 
examined and cartridges fed into maga- 
zines. The snow crunched under foot as 
we slipped and slid down the camp road. 


we the next morning the guides 
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At the Four Corners, where two wood 
roads and two fire lines met, we stopped, 
and Frank gave instructions. 

“We'll take the Point Peter drive 
first,” he told Henry Snyder, the head 
guide. “Afterwards we'll move over to 
the Huckleberry.” 


ENRY nodded, and the three drivers 

went over the ridge. Frank led the 
rest of us down the wood road to the 
left, leaving Jack Stewart at the first 
stand to cover the Four Corners with 
its view of fire lines and wood roads. I 
was stationed against an oak tree right 
where a fine deer runway crossed the 
road. Here a rise protected me from 
Jack’s crossfire, and another, 150 yards 
to my right, guarded me from Tommy 
who had the next spot. And beyond 
Tommy, at a fork in the road, Frank 
was to stand.’ All the stands, on each of 
the drives, had been so picked as to 
permit a wide arc of shooting with a 
minimum of danger. I broke the crust 
at the base of my tree, crushing it to 
powder with my feet. Thus, if it became 
necessary for me to move my feet, I 
could do so without mak- 
ing a noise. I took another 
look at my Winchester 
Model 64 .30/30, and then 
assumed as comfortable a 
position as I could. 

This business of waiting 
motionless on a stand is a 
trial of the nerves. You 
are afraid to move lest you 
alarm a hidden and watch- 
ful deer. Your nose begins 
to itch and you dare not 
scratch it. Standing in the 
snow, there comes a time 
when even your heavy 
woolen socks cannot keep 
out the cold and your toes 
become numb. The woods 
are lifeless, with not a 
sound to break the deep 


Some of our drivers and one of 
the deer they turned up. From 
left to right: Carleton Lum, 
Henry Snyder, and Bob Lester 





silence. Your companions might be in 
Canada for all that you can see or hear 
of them. The drivers beyond the ridge, 
drive silently, only breaking a stick now 
and then to keep contact and to warn 
where they are. The chill of the steel in 
the rifle barrel penetrates your woolen 
gloves. You are tense with excitement. 

It was an hour by my wrist watch be- 
fore I heard a cracking stick at the crest 
of the ridge. Was it a deer? No, it 
was not. Henry Snyder came striding 
through the scrub, the red of his sweater 
like the red of the swamp maples in 
early fall. Then, to right and left, ap- 
peared other drivers. There had been 
no sound of shot. That drive had brought 
nothing. Henry’s shrill whistle sum- 
moned the other hunters, and they came 
in singly along the wood road. 

“I see three deer scootin’ ahead of 
me,’”’ Henry told us, “but they turned 
right back through the drive. Wild as 
hawks. Been shot at so much the last 
ten days. We’d ought to have twice as 
many drivers. Where next, Frank?” 

“The Ring Tree, Henry,” said Frank. 
“There are deer in the swamp over there 


Tom's buck isn't big, and it lost its 
antlers—but it does make a neat carry 























































Heaving Parson's big doe into the car, Conlon grunts under its weight 
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most always. It’s worth trying anyhow.” 

The aim in these drives is to push up- 
wind wherever possible. If startled, the 
white-tail deer may run downwind a 
little way, but he doesn’t like to, and 
turns at the first opportunity. The wind 
was in the south, which meant that the 
Ring Tree drive would be upwind. 

We went back to the Four Corners 
and walked south along the fire line. 
Jack was stationed on a rock at the 
edge of the swamp, about fifty feet from 
the road. I was given a stand facing the 
swamp and at right angles to the wind. 


HERE was a fallen tree there, and I 

slumped on it with a grunt of relief. 
Frank and Tommy disappeared in the 
woods, walking south. The swamp was 
open woods, with scattered patches of 
thick brush, and an occasional clump of 
pines. Before me was a black alder 
the winterberry—covered with red ber- 
ries and looking very gay and Christ- 
masy. Near me a little brook babbled in 
a chatty, intimate way. From behind, 
and not far away, came shots, single 
and in groups. Someone was finding 
game. Time dragged endlessly. Even- 
tually the drivers appeared, working 
from the north, and a whistle summoned 
all hands. No one had seen a deer, 
though Henry had spotted the fresh 
tracks of a buck that broke out ahead 
of him and then cut across the ridge to 
the east before he had come abreast of 
my stand. 

“I was up here on the second of De- 
cember, the opening day of the season,” 
said Frank. “I saw at least twenty does 
within easy rifle shot. I could have had 
my pick but wanted to wait for a big 
buck. Now we can't even see one doe. 
Looks as though I'd waited too long. I 
haven't seen one buck track today.” 

“Bucks is awful scarce,” said Henry. 
“Twenty does to one buck, and not a 
good head to be found. Woods are too 
noisy. Deers are lyin’ close an’ you have 
to kick ’em out.” 

After lunch the Huckleberry and 
Birch drives were worked without sight 
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Tom sits patiently, awaiting a shot, while the icy air numbs him through and through 


of a deer. When we went back to the 
camp in the gloaming a fine rain was 
falling, and road ruts were filled with 
water. A big dinner of thick steaks, 
smothered with onions, and a gallon or 
two of hot coffee, prepared by the skilled 
hands of Jack, restored our spirits. A 
wind was coming up, and soon it was 
roaring around the cabin. 

“This means a drop in temperature,” 
gloomed Frank as we gathered before 
the fireplace and felt the cabin shake. 
“Tomorrow there'll be a worse crust 
than we had today, and the woods will 
be twice as noisy.” 

Before we turned in we looked at the 
thermometer outside the cabin door. It 
was then down to 20 degrees, a drop of 
fifteen within a few hours. The wind 
was out of the north. Knowing how cold 
the cabin would get after the fire died 
down, I took off only my boots, and slept 
in my clothes. 

The next morning was snapping cold, 
and gray clouds raced 
by, urged on by the 
gale. The snow, in the 
open places, was almost 
gone. Before breakfast 
was out of the way 
Preston Lum drove up, 
ready to join the hunt. 
Braw lad, Preston. His 
father, mother, two sis- 
ters, three brothers, and 
he total the impressive 
height of forty-eight 
feet and Preston is 
above the altitudinous 
average. 

The sky had cleared a 
bit in the west, but the 
wind made the brown 
leaves on the oak trees 
whip and rustle and 
sent down dead limbs 





Last chance for a shot, and 
the author—leaden-footed, 
camera-laden, and frozen— 
runs toward the crossing 






The hunting cabin is on the crest of a wind-swept 
hill, but inside everything is comfortable and snug 


and twigs; every step in the snow 
sounded like a brick going through a 
windowpane. Henry looked unhappy. 

“Bad day fer huntin’,” he told us. 

It was. We drove and hunted all day. 
Each time we stood on stand the cold 
wind pierced our red mackinaws and 
numbed feet and fingers. When we met 
after each drive, breath floated like 
smoke in the air and red faces looked 
hot—but weren't. 

That night a multitude of stars burned 
in a cloudless sky, but the moon came 
up encircled with an enormous ring. 
Five deerless hunters bewailed their 
luck before the fireplace. 

“Well, tomorrow I’m going to take my 
camera and get some pictures,” I told 
the boys. ‘“‘The light probably will be 
good for the first time in days and I’ve 
sort of given up on the deer.” 

“The camera will be in your way if 
you should get a shot,” suggested Frank. 

“I don’t expect to get one,’’ was my 
reply. “In two days’ hard hunting we 
haven't seen a deer. At least I'll be sure 
of some pictures and that will be some- 
thing. You fellows won't like it much, 
but I’m going to fasten myself on you 
tomorrow morning. First I'll stick with 
Tommy on his stands. Then, Frank, 
you'll have to put up with me. But I'll 


keep out of (Continued on page 66) 





















































The Cave Man and the Lion 


A New Mexico cougar takes lots of killing when 
you use only the weapons of prehistoric times 


By JES BURKE 


O YOU think a cave man, armed 
with nothing but a club, could 
have killed a mountain lion? 
One thing I can assure you, it 
would have been a merry battle while it 
lasted. If you don’t believe me, ask 
Jack Brooks. We once tangled with a 
lion cave-man style, and maybe you 
think we didn’t have a time. 

It all started on a blustery winter day 
in 1932. It had snowed an inch or two 
the night before, and small fleecy clouds 
chased one another across the sky as we 
made the rounds of our trapline in the 
Big Brushy Mountains of New Mexico. 
Undoubtedly more snow would not be 
long in coming, but we plodded along, 
determined to have a look-see at the 
traps that had been neglected two days 
due to bad weather. 

Coming to a sprung trap, we saw it 
had held a fox until a mountain lion had 
come along and stolen the little animal. 
Now, if there’s anything that makes a 
trapper see red, it’s to lose a fur through 
theft, whether the culprit be man or 
beast. Although the icy wind stung our 
faces, our blood boiled as we looked at 
the large round tracks in the slushy 
snow—so fresh they almost steamed. 
Quickly we agreed upon a desperate 
plan. Regardless of the inclement 
weather, we’d run the lion down, that 
is, if the trap dogs would take up the 
trail. The dogs, two hounds and two 
wirehair terriers, had not been trained 
to track down game; in fact, we kept 
them with us more for companionship 
than anything else. 

Following the tracks up the canyon, 
we had encouraged the dogs but a short 
distance when they took up the chase 
in earnest, making plenty of dog music. 
Jack and I followed at a brisk walk, 
conserving our energy, for undoubtedly 
the chase would be a long one with 
inexperienced dogs. 

Half a mile, and we found where the 
lion had stopped to play with the fox as 
a cat with a mouse—a heartless tribe, 
the cat family! Apparently he’d had 
great sport with his small victim for he 
had stopped repeatedly to maul the hap- 
less animal. Suddenly we came upon 
the little fox where the lion had cast it 
aside. When we were first approaching 
this spot, we had heard the dogs bark- 
ing their heads off as if about to eat the 
lion up; but we hadn’t taken the matter 
seriously until we found the fox. It was 
obvious now: the dogs had surprised 
the cat at play! 

Abruptly, in the far distance, we 
heard the dogs bark treed. Away we 
went, dashing through thickets of 
Stunted pifion and juniper, hoping to 
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reach them before they tired of yapping 
at the cougar. But the farther we went, 
the more difficult became the going. 

Upon being jumped, the cat had 
struck out for the roughest of the cliff- 
studded hills, and when we stopped, 
winded, to listen, we could tell that the 
dogs had started running once more. 
The lion was attempting to gain those 
rocky ledges! The fluffy clouds began 
spitting a spray of fine snow, but this 
we ignored. 

Then again the treed music came to 
our ears! Despite burning lungs, we 
scrambled up and down sharp-walled 
canyons at a dogtrot, knowing the dogs 
would not hold the lion for long. 

We made it this time. But one look 
at the snarling lion standing on a stout 
limb, scarcely ten feet above the ground, 
and we were taken aback. How to kill 
the infuriated beast? Here we had 
madly pursued it unarmed, neither of 
us having a weapon more dangerous 
than a pocketknife. Although we were 
trapping in a country that is legendary 
for its big game, we had never thought 
of wishing to kill a lion or bear. Their 
pelts are of little value and there is 
small likelihood of catching big game 
in a coyote trap. And too, when trap- 
ping afoot, every bit of weight counts, 
so we were somewhat justified in for- 

























































Heamen way 


As | cautiously inched my way out on 
the limb, carrying a stout oak club, 
the lion settled back as if to spring 


going the security of handy firearms. 

Gaping at the full-grown lion, Jack 
said: “If we only had a rope we could 
strangle the cuss.” 

That gave me an idea. ‘‘While you’re 
wishing for the moon,’ I said, “I’m go- 
ing to pelt that critter with some Mexi- 
can .45’s.” 

I picked up a rock as big as my two 
fists, gave it a heave, and caught the 
lion squarely between its rage-filled 
eyes. The cat hissed, slapped at the 
rock, then looked at me as if to say 
“You'll have to do better than that.” 
I'll swear that blow would have knocked 
a steer flatter than a bride’s biscuits, 
but the huge cat showed no ill effects. 
Repeatedly we scored with smashing 
blows to the head, but our arms soon 
ached and we were forced to admit de- 
feat in this, the first round of the 
battle. 

We mulled over our predicament for 
some tin. , then I got a wild idea that 
by standing on a stout limb near the 
cat, I could kill it with a club. I’ve fin- 
ished many beef steers with one swing 
of an ax, so it looked as though my 
scheme might work. 

I explained my idea to Jack. “Go 
ahead!” he said. “But remember, that 
lion outweighs you, and I always bet on 
the heaviest (Continued on page 79) 
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Island. You won’t find it—or 

anything else that grows. This 

absurd excuse for an island is 

nothing but a badly assorted collection 

of rocks, almost completely covered 

with barnacles. There used to be mus- 

sels as well, but along with the eelgrass 

of bright memory they just couldn’t stand it any longer. Not even a mussel 
could make a living here. 

All this fails to sound encouraging for hunters. Ducks may take to a sim- 
ple diet if it happens to consist of barley and rice, but when the best induco- 
ment you have to offer is rock and barnacle.... Yet bear with me a moment 
longer. Local gunners who know their Cape Cod assure me that for lying 
out there isn’t a more happily situated spot on the whole south coast of the 
cape than the aforesaid collection of rocks, and after trying the spot, I am 
now inclined to agree. 

Pine Island constitutes a sort of glorified sinkbox in the lane of water 
separating the famous village of Woods Hole on the Massachusetts mainland 
from the innermost of the Elizabeth Islands which separate Buzzards Bay 
from Vineyard Sound. To be sure, you may find the shooting pretty heavy 
during a season, but this doesn’t seem to matter. Strange birds keep coming 
on. And why should they fear a barnacle? If it were a feeding area, they 
would probably feel more inclined to watch their steps, for birds entering a 
feeding ground nowadays seem to have got in the habit of expecting to 
be shot at. 

Local shipping, oddly enough, turns out to be a further ally of the hunter. 
There’s not very much navigation, for which fact you are duly grateful, but 
there is just enough to stir up sitting flocks on the waters of Buzzards Bay 
and send them scaling in your direction. Any duck either coming or going 
is bound to pass Pine Island, maybe not always as close as forty yards, but 
often close enough to meet your needs. 

There is one blot on this pleasant picture, namely that the eating qualities 
of the birds you almost invariably bring home are reputed by certain local 
epicureans to be not quite up to the qualities of the shooting. I can’t give 
much testimony on this myself, for after hearing Stan Fisher’s famous Cape 
Cod recipe for cooking fish-eating ducks I parted with my share of the kill. 
I'll pass on the recipe, since your wife may want to paste it in her cookbook; 
though bear in mind that it applies only to the fish- 
eating species. 

I got it from Stan during a lull in our shoot at Pine 
Island. When I asked him for his advice, he silently 
surveyed a collection of small stones at his feet, picked 
one up, and spoke: 

“See this? Take a rock about this size, bring the 
water in the cooking pot to a boil, and drop in the rock 
along with the duck. Ev- 
ery so often prod the rock 
with a fork——”’ 

“Prod the rock?” 

“Sure thing. You see, 
the idea is this: After the 
rock is cooked tender you 


ON’T look for a pine tree on Pine 
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Only an avid pass-shooter or 
a Falmouth fireman could take 


to Pine Island’s crazy sport 


By ELON JESSUP 


put salt on it and eat it...and throw the duck away.” 

My wife once lived for a while in France, where the im- 
portant part of cooking is not what you start with, but 
what you do to it. So when I got home—minus my ducks— 
I was informed that you can start with even a fish-eating 
duck, parboil thoroughly, cut up, and cook in a casserole— 
and have something to eat. Well, you can take your choice. 

Largely responsible for the fun of a day on Pine Island 
is its note of variety. You can choose your own style of 
shooting, and generally make it produce. The day we went 
out, we didn’t arrive till just before noon, when the morning 
flights were over, and had to be content with odds and ends, 
so to speak, yet we cut sixteen ducks out of the air all told. 
Moreover, though the two plants of decoys looked inade- 
quate to me, as the sole attraction of this foodless island, 
they were responsible for seven or eight of the kill. The rest 
were plugged in full flight—honest-to-goodness pass-shooting 
in the sportiest sense of the term. 


O ANYTHING goes. If our day’s work was any criterion, 
you need to know how to shoot, but you can also have a 
lot of fun. Nobody cares what you say. Nobody cares what 
you do. If you get to feeling a bit cramped in the stone-wall 
blind, you rise, literally, against all tradition and engage in 
a satisfying stretch, or even sit on top of the wall and swing 
your legs. Does anybody yell “Get down!’’? Not a bit of it. 
And what’s more, you wouldn’t pay the slightest attention 
even if anybody did. 

Ray Locke over there is a traditionalist—sticking by the 
hole-in-the-rocks blind with its blocks floating offshore—-yet 
even Ray subscribes to notions of his own concerning blinds. 
Much as he likes them, he’s discovered that if you stay be- 
hind the rock you can’t see so well what’s going on out front. 
So he has picked for his shooting position the exposed face 
of the blind, where any incoming duck can spot him. Then, 
when a bird comes in, he merely freezes into an imitation of 
one of those national heroes carved on a mountainside. Yet 
believe it or not Ray is knocking them over. 

Pat Peck is different. Restless in the blind, he decides he’ll 
take a walk. You give his clothing the once-over and decide 
that he can walk alone, for though every duck-shooting 
authority decrees that a hunter must wear neutral-color 
clothing, Pat is attired in a tasty but by no means subdued 
checkerboard of red and black lumberjack plaid. He happens 
to have formed an attachment for this garb during the deer 
season just past, and dislikes the thought of a change. Yet 
call me a liar if you like—even in this array he’s cutting 
down ducks, and without benefit of any cover whatsoever. 


"8 trick is the same as Ray’s—freezing. You watch him 
weaving and stumbling across fifty yards of assorted- 
size rocks; then he sits down on a big one and waits. A small 
cluster of whistlers—-golden-eyes—shows in the distance 
against the battleship sky. Pat freezes stiff. You hear a 
rustle of wings cutting air. The birds streak by low, Pat lets 
them have it, and one of them slants to the water and 
turns belly up. 

Happy-go-lucky methods of doing business such as these 
kept me guessing at first. By all the best 
duck logic they weren’t entitled to produce 
results, yet concrete evidence kept piling 
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up. Stan Fisher’s explanation failed to sound entirely con- 
vineing; according to Stan’s way of thinking, Cape Cod 
ducks are as dumb as they come, and it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference how you act. But I noticed that both 
Ray and Pat, in spite of the prominence of their persons, 
had developed to a fine degree the gift of freezing solidly 
still. That was reason number one, and it would go most 
anywhere, as the deer hunter who freezes on the traditional 
stump well knows. 


SECOND reason was more local in its origin. The whole 
of Pine Island, in a sense, was a big all-inclusive nat- 
ural blind. Its rocks were as varied as they were numerous, 
not only as to size but also shape and color. To an eye as 
discerning even as that of a duck, any foreign object among 
that motley collection of rocks would be accepted as just 
another rock, as long as that object remained absolutely 
still. I shouldn’t be surprised if even the white of a human 
face got by with the ducks as only a patch of barnacles. 
That wasn’t the only unusual feature of Pine Island 
shooting. A little out of the ordinary was the personnel of 
the party. As a kid, I’d naturally aimed some day to be a 
fireman, and this was the next best thing. All four of my 
companions were firemen in near-by Falmouth. In coming 
to this water-bound waste they'd certainly picked the right 
place for the perfect day off. Even the matches refused to 
strike. As to their ability in swinging a hose, I cannot 
answer; I am acquainted only with their qualifications in 
swinging a scattergun, but on this point you may quote me 
as saying, the boys were good. They needed to be. If you 
don’t think pass-shooting takes marksmanship, just try it, 
and more particularly, try it on stray odds-and-enders. 
Not that there weren’t misses. There were plenty, as the 
mounting piles of empty shells bore witness. You'd glimpse 
a pair of stragglers wheeling in from Buzzards Bay, appar- 
ently late for a pressing engagement on Martha’s Vineyard 
or Nantucket. They’d bank into the straightaway reserved 
for nonstop traffic, open throttles wide to streak past all 
tank towns en route, including the unprepossessing Pine 
Island. They’d streak past at what would seem an easy 
thirty yards, feathers flickering blackand white—old squaws., 
You couldn’t miss ’em. You'd let them have it. You'd fail 
to connect. Twiddling two black tail feathers in parting, 
they’d vanish out of sight. (Continued on page 51) 














The frantic buck came 
over the bush direct- 
ly at me. Down | went, 
with its flying hoofs 
clearing me by inches 


STAMPEDE of wild-eyed humans 

can be a pretty amazing thing. 

Take, for instance, the one out 

at South Meadow. That’s where 

I hunt every year now. But I had more 

fun on that first trip for deer than on 

any since—and innocently started that 
stampede I just spoke about. 

I went up from Oakland to the Mount 
Lassen volcanic region along toward 
the last of the California season to see 
if I could get me a buck. Never having 
been there before, I had no idea where 
to hunt, but experience had taught me 
a few good methods of finding out. One 
was to get in Little Willys, my car, and 
drive slowly along woods roads and by- 
ways in low gear until I found a place 
with a lot of tracks. I did—-and it was 
South Meadow. 

My partner, the Skipper, had never 
shot a deer, and he had a craving for 
venison. So I hunted him up the best 
crossing I could find, staked him out, 
and started tracking those bucks. I fig- 
ured that with the sun shining they’d 
hole up in the brush and wait for eve- 
ning. Now, I know the rules say you 
can't sneak up on a buck, but I also 
know that generally there’s one old boy 
who thinks you won't see him and 
doesn't bother to get up. Then there is 
always Mr. Smarty. He just has to get 
a look at you. Both kinds make good 
venison chops. 

So I eased off into the bluebush and 
started my No. 1 grade of stalking. 
That is, when in woods or brush where 
I couldn't see, I paid all my attention 
to getting through as silently as possi- 
ble, but as soon as I'd get near a break 
in the woods I'd manage—circling if 
necessary—to come up to the edge of 
the break behind a jack pine just tall 
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enough to cover me. Once there, I could 
peer through its little top. Then for ten 
or fifteen minutes I'd just stand there 
examining every spot within sight. If 
that didn’t produce, I’d go around the 
break and on to the next one. 

By 10 o’clock I was nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the trail and was just 
beginning to get the woods in my blood. 
I sneaked in behind a jack pine and be- 
gan to scan its edges, all the time suck- 
ing in the pine smell like a drunk 
lapping up wine. But I didn’t get to do 
much scanning in that break. Mr. 
Smarty, who had been listening to my 
muffied steps, wondered where I'd gone, 
and he stuck his neck out of the woods 
to find out. Not seeing anything, he 
sl.oved it out a little farther—until his 
ribs showed. That was what I wanted. 


HE explosion knocked a lot of racket 

down out of those big trees. So what 
happened caught me by surprise. Mr. 
Smarty—and at least a dozen other 
deer—took out of there like a Kansas 
cyclone. Their departure didn’t bother 
me any, though—I knew just where my 
bullet had struck. I watched Mr. 
Smarty just as far as I could, because 
I knew he didn’t have a shred of lung 
left and would be lying on the ground a 
little beyond. Besides, he was going 
toward the car, and whenever venison 
chops volunteer to go campward on the 
hoof, my motto is, ‘““Let ’em!” 

I heard shooting in that direction, 
and when I came up I found that some 
strangers had taken flyers at the pass- 
ing deer. They showed me where my 


buck had fallen. The bullet had entered 
his right side just above the heart, com- 
pletely destroying the lungs, and bleed- 
ing the meat out beautifully. Yes, you 
ean do it with a .30/30. 


INE is a disgraceful old wreck that 
M should have been dumped in the 
garbage can long ago, but physically I’m 
not able to carry much gun, so I'd fixed 
over my little carbine for brush work. 
I resighted it to suit myself, took off 
the steel butt plate, and replaced it 
with a rough-and-tumble recoil pad 
made of a piece of truck tire. 

Next, I turned my attention to the 
cartridge. The .30/30 carbine is a 
notorious bucker. With the 170-grain 
bullet it will sometimes buck as high as 
thirty inches in 200 yards. It did for 
me, anyway. I knew this would never 
do with my bum shoulder, so I got me 
some 110-grain bullets, high-speed stuff. 
Now my carbine doesn’t kick much and 
it doesn’t buck, and if I hit my deer 
through the lungs he’s mine. That 
2,720 foot-second muzzle velocity seems 
to give the slug an explosive, tearing 
effect. 

Well, we took Mr. Smarty to camp 
and hung him up—answering every- 
one’s questions as to where we got him. 
That was a mistake; I forgot I still had 
to turn up a buck for the Skipper. 

Next morning, when we got to South 
Meadow there were fifty people ahead 
of us. Now, isn’t that just like people? 
They’d heard that there was a buck 
here yesterday, so they all came out 
even when they knew that buck was 
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SOUTH MEADOW 


If you've wondered why most hunters 
never get their deer, read this ac- 


count of a mob scene in the field 


By 


LARRY CONKLIN 


now in cold storage. There were too 
many of them for us to get in any hunt- 
ing, even if there had been a deer near 
the racket they were making. But not 
knowing any other place to go, we 
stayed around. The Skipper got in his 
blind, and I got up on top of a high 
knoll to watch the fun with field glasses. 


AST of the Meadow the ground 
sloped up toward the mountain. Not 
much of a mountain—two or three hun- 
dred acres stood up cater-cornered. Just 
this side of it, and on the edge of the 
woods, was a pair of little knolls. On 
top of each was a man in all the pano- 
ply of a department-store deer hunter, 
very loud Mackinaw, red hat, and all. 
Each paced impatiently back and forth 
on his knoll, and I shuddered to think 
of what might happen to the women 
and children if these two courageous 
sentinels shirked their duty and failed 
to repulse the charge of infuriated 
bucks they were evidently expecting. 
Off from the sentinels, and in the 


"I've been sitting here 
for hours and hours and 
| haven't seen a deer!" 
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edge of the woods, was a well-armed 
army that had decided it was too cold 
to hunt. A roaring fire had been built, 
one which reached up into the branches 
of the pines—luckily the trees were wet 
from recent rain—and the army was 
sitting around a section of log, playing 
cards. 

Others were arriving, slamming car 
doors, and yelling wisecracks at each 
other—the latter mostly feeble in every 
quality but volume. Then they’d grab 
their trusty rifles and disappear into 
the woods in different directions, pre- 
paring to show all and sundry how 
good they were in tracking down the 
wily buck. A few hunted themselves 
up nice logs in the bluebush, behind 
which they sat to await the charge of 
the deer. These ambushing hunters dis- 
tributed themselves all through the 
Meadow, 300 yards apart, ready to re- 
pulse any bucks that got past the senti- 
nels on the knolls. 

Two bucks, two fawns, and three 
does came to the edge of the wood from 
up the valley. They 
were quarter of a mile 
away, and without my 
glasses I'd never have 
picked them up. I can 
imagine how their eyes 
stood out when they 
beheld the two senti- 
nels patrolling their 
beats. Just to make 
sure, an old doe sniffed 
the air Whoof! 
They were gone like a 
wisp of smoke in a gale. 
None of the hunters 
even saw them. 

Well, more Deerslay- 
ers came in and others 
got tired and left—-with 
more wisecracks and 
door slamming. Be- 
tween 8 and 9, some of 
the ambushers wearied 
and came in, each tell- 
ing his neighbor what 
a mighty hunter he'd 
been back in Michigan, 
down in Texas, or up 
in Idaho. But what can 
you do when there are 
no deer? Tobacco 
smoke filled the air; 
bottles were opened 





Any vicious herd of deer that got past 
those sentinels would have to be good 


and circulated. The day was getting 
warm, and parties began to fold up and 
go home. But the sentinels still paced 
their beats. 

Just below me a woman had been 
perched on a stump. She was armed 
with a Super-Terrific .250 300,000, a 
lip stick, and cigarettes. When she 
broke out the second pack I decided to 
go down and kid her a bit. I cut back 
over the hill and circled around, saun- 
tering up from the side, with what I 
hope was an expression of weary bore- 
dom. 

“Oh, hello!” I ventured, my eyebrows 
going up in surprise. “I hope I didn’t 
get in your way.” 


py looked me over, decided I was 
harmless, and answered: “Hello. 
Having any luck?” 

I shook my head, sighing in disap- 
pointment. 

“T heard they killed a buck down here 
yesterday,” she said aggrievedly. ‘And 
I've sat here for hours and hours with- 
out seeing a sign of one! Can't believe 
a word you hear.”’ 

‘““Maybe it was the last one they had,” 
I suggested. “But look, maybe if you 
were to go on the other side of the trail 
you'd have a better chance.” 

“What trail?’ demanded the lady, 
looking as if she were getting ready to 
jump at me. 

I pointed it out. “That,” I said, “is 
where the deer pass through the valley 
on their way to the river.” 

“Well, what difference would it make 
if I were on the other side?” 

I hastened to explain. ‘“‘Why, on the 
other side the wind would be blowing 
your scent away from the deer.” 

“My scent!” hissed the lady. “T’ll 
have you understand that I had my 
bath this morning!”’ Well, I might have 
explained but I didn’t think she’d un- 
derstand. So I went away, while she 
lit up another cigarette. I’m glad I’m 
not her husband. 

I returned to my perch. The sun 
shone warmly and the little heat waves 
shimmered. A gentle breeze ventilated 
my wet hair, (Continued on page 76) 
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oe AT yo’ breakfast, boss!’’ Sam’s 

dusky face showed concern. 
“Sam, I came down here to 
LL. hunt—eating’s supposed to be 
just a sideline.”’ 

“Yessah, Mist’ Briscoe tole me yo’ 
was huntin’ wid Mist’ Rackley, and yo’ 
cain’t hunt on no empty stomach wid 
him.” 

“How come? 





Does he hunt fast?” 
“No, he jes’ hunt—but you ain’t had 
breakfast ’nough fo’ a spar’ bird. And 
dis is yo’ Christmas breakfast at dat.” 
Which was true. I reached into my 
pocket with a vague suspicion that 
Sam's mention of it was more than 
merely incidental to his solicitude over 
my lack of appetite. But I felt gener- 
ous, and with good reason. In a few 
minutes was I not to begin a hunt 
where there were “plenty of birds,” 
with the “best guide in Georgia’ and 
his “first-rate dogs’’? Even if the pros- 
pects had been overstated, as was 
probable, there was still reason to be 
generous with Sam, and content with 
the world on this Christmas morning. 
“Heah come Mist’ Rackley now!” 
Sam beamed. 
Introductions were brief—meeting of 
guide and to-be-guided is always occa- 


sion for some mutual sizing up. Rack- 
ley’s ‘Call me Frank” helped. 
“Finish your breakfast,’ says he. 


“Eight or 8:30’s time enough to start. 
Not much good puttin’ dogs down befo’ 
the pa'’tridges has time to feed away 
from their roosts. Got plenty o’ shells?” 
“I think so.” It was evident that 
whatever Frank’s ability as a guide, it 
would be difficult to overrate him as a 
psychologist. 
“How’s that setter dog of yours for 
water—use a lot?”’ 
“Well, yes, he does.” 
“Guess we'd better 


carry some 
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Another double for 
Frank, making sev- 
en birds with six 
shots. ‘'For the 
love of Mikel!" | 
said. "Can't you 
miss even one?" 























along. My old razorback pointers can 
get by, but setters, specially Yankee 
ones, dry out fast down here. But we'll 
be huntin’ on foot, and not pushin’ the 
dogs none.” 

Christmas Day! The car tops were 
frosty and thin ice covered a few road- 
side puddles, but up over the pines a 
Georgia sun was making short work 
of the chill in the air. 

“Goin’ to be warm today,’’ remarked 
Frank. ‘Pa’tridge ought to be on the 
move early. Guess we'll go out to the 
old sawmill. Several flocks usin’ around 
there that ain’t been shot any to speak 
of.” 

The car jolted down a side road to 
the old sawmill. Frank’s pointers, Sport 
and Lottie, and Joe, my setter, whined 
their excitement. It was easy for me 
to sympathize. Frank was the only 
member of the party who seemed to 
think there wasn’t anything to be ex- 
cited about. 


"A LL RIGHT, boys, you want to hunt 
A now git to it, and no foolin’.” 

My hands were none too steady as I 
dropped a pair of shells into my gun 
always have the same trouble trying to 
tie on the first fly of the season. Frank, 
meanwhile, was rolling a cigarette. His 
hands didn’t shake. 

The pointers had vanished, Sport far 
ahead, Lottie to the left. Joe was be- 
wildered by companions who went so 
far and so fast. With recent memories 
of woodcock in Pennsylvania, it didn’t 


make sense to him to race off in the 


open—any dog should know the place 
to look for birds is where the cover is 
thickest, and a near-by thicket is the 
place to investigate first. 


RANK seemed totally unconcerned 
FP rbout the dogs. We made our way 
among scattered pines and down tree- 
tops, relics of days when the sawmill 
had been operating. A few robins and 
bluebirds were about, and meadow 
larks (‘‘Ca’lina pa’tridge,” Frank called 
them) were everywhere. 

“Here’s a roost.” Frank stopped. 
“That’s lespedeza. Pa’tridge like it and 
they’s lots of it around here. When they 
ain’t feedin’, the birds hang around 
these tree tops.” 

It seemed to me that “the best guide 
in Georgia” could act less like a tour 
conductor and pay more attention to 
the dogs. I was beginning to wonder 
when, if ever, we would see them again, 
when Frank matter-of-factly said: 

“The big dog’s on. Over at the edge 
of the branch.” 

This was news to me. I hadn’t even 
had a glimpse of Sport, since we left 
the car, and not until I saw him now 
was I convinced that he was really 
“on.” But he was, and how! Rigid, in 
a patch of broom grass at the edge of a 
holly thicket. My heart began to beat 
so much faster that I was afraid Frank 
would hear it. 

“Have to get all of our birds out o’ 
this flock on the rise. They’ll make for 
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that thicket, and that ain’t no place to 
work singles. Does Joe back?” 

“I think so.’”’ But as he crossed to- 
ward the thicket, I was nervous, and 
relieved to see him pull up short not 
far from Sport. He wasn’t going to 
disgrace me on this bevy anyway. 
Suddenly Frank stopped. 

“There comes the little dog right at 
them birds, and she ain’t onto ’em yet. 
Whoa, Lottie!” 

But Lottie didn’t hear! Running 
fast, and with the wind, she neither 
saw the other dogs nor scented the 
birds. As the bevy burst from the 
grass all about her she stopped, too 
late! (I recalled something in a letter 
about “first-rate dogs.’’) 

Frank watched the birds disappear 
into the holly thicket. 

“Look at that,’’ he said slowly. “First 
covey gone and we ain’t got one bird. 
Guess I better talk to Lottie a minute.” 


E broke his gun, laid it down, and 

walked deliberately toward the still 
standing dogs. As he neared Lottie, he 
snapped off a small branch. 

“Now, listen here, gal, don’t do that 
no more! Or I'll lay a hickory to you 
right! Understand?” He struck his 
boot sharply with the branch. Lottie 
was untouched but I'd have said she 
felt very much punished. 

“Now get on, and no more bustin’ 
into birds.” Frank looked at the 
thicket. 

“Reckon we could go in there? It’s 
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Joe was tired, 
and he'd been 
having a hard 
time with burs 


fittin’ for no shootin’, but if you want 
to try it, we'll go in. Don’t gen’ally 
foller into this place, but maybe it 
ain’t too bad.” 

Before I had gone a hundred feet I 
decided that I preferred my Christmas 
holly in a wreath hanging on the man- 
telpiece. Cat briers, smilax, rose bushes, 
holly—heaven for shelter-seeking quail 
but hell for a hunter. I said so. 

“Figured that’s what you'd say, only 
sooner.” Frank smiled. “Just wanted 
you to be satisfied we weren't passin’ 
up no shootin’. And it ain’t doin’ the 
dogs no good huntin’ ’em in here, 
neither, let alone us.” 

When we were clear of the thicket, I 
stopped to pick a few thorns out of 
my hands and wrists. (‘Real hunting,” 
that letter had said.) 

Frank sat down on a broken-off pine, 
and rolled a cigarette. 

“I think all three dogs is workin’ 
down in them gum saplin’s past the end 
of that cotton patch. ’Tain’t much of a 
covey usin’ around there neither, no 
more’n half as big as this bunch Lottie 
just blew up.” 

3y the time Frank had his cigarette 
half-smoked he was convinced the dogs 
were not only working but were “on” 
the covey. 

“Guess that’s it—we’ll go on down. 
Have to swing over to the right a little; 
they'll cut over to that next bay.” 

“Won't they come back into this 
thicket we’ve just come out of?” 

“No; funny thing about that. Guess 


Suddenly the guide dropped to one knee. "Doves!" he whispered 


the big covey we just missed out on has 
got this thicket posted, ’cause this little 
bunch always makes for the other 
side.” 

From the end of the cotton field we 
could see the dogs. Sport apparently 
had again made the find, for he was 
well ahead into the cover, while Joe 
and Lottie were within a few feet of 
each other just inside the edge. Frank 
stopped. My heart was thumping again 
at an alarming rate. 


"| SHOOT off my left shoulder, so I'll 

keep right,” Frank said. “And let’s 
make up for that sinnin’ little bitch. I 
bet she don’t give us no more trouble— 
look at her stand! She’s done scared to 
death we ain’t goin’ to flush them birds 
afore somethin’ else does.” 

I wasn’t just sure what was the idea 
of all the waiting before we made that 
flush. Maybe Frank could hear my 
heart pound, and wanted to give it a 
chance to slow up a little. Or maybe he 
just wanted to find out how steady I 
was on birds—an unsteady dog is bad 
enough, but he doesn’t carry a shotgun. 
Finally he said, “Well, let’s put some 
8’s in their tails.” 

An early bird flared sharply up on 
the left, and as the rest of the covey 
took wing, I had a fleeting thrill of joy 
that I had connected with my first 
Georgie pa’tridge. I was conscious of 
Frank's shots as I picked a straight- 
away for my second barrel. 

“Got two, didn’t you?” Frank asked. 

“T guess so.”’ I tried to sound as if 
doubles were a habit. 

“Come on, boys, hunt dead,” says 
Frank, waving the dogs in. 

Sport (Continued on page 58) 
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Burkes spun around as though he had been 


H 


HERE lived at one time in our 
neighborhood a big, red-faced guy 
named Burkes. He was the town 


truant officer, and he looked the 
part. His clothes were always blue 
serge, tight over an ample stomach, and 
he wore a brown derby. How I remem- 
ber those chill blue eyes, that mouth 
forever set in an expression of acute 
pain. Burkes seemed to look upon his 
fellow men as motley felons all; and 
upon schoolboys, particularly, he bent a 
suspicious, merciless eye. To us kids he 
was a combination of Simon Legree and 
the devil—-with the devil's influence pre- 
dominant—a hard, remorseless tyrant. 

Yet, looking back, I suppose that 
Burkes had his duty all cut out for him 
by the school board. Perhaps he wasn't 
venomous at heart. I do know that he 
and Doctor Prentiss made long trips to- 
gether, to places like the Restigouche 
in New Brunswick and Sebago Lake in 
Maine. Doc Prentiss was a real country 
gentleman, so I could never understand 
his apparent friendship with that fear- 
some truant officer. My father told me 
once, with a chuckle, that they were 
both expert dry-fly fishermen, and prob- 
ably traveled together just to see who 
could beat whom. 

I know now that the Doctor was a 
purist. He wrote articles for the ‘“Bulle- 
tin;’’ long, dry articles explaining why 
fly-fishing was the only sporting way 
to take a trout. He was no armchair 
angler, though; he caught plenty of fish, 
and all on feathers too. People in our 
neighborhood still speak of Doc Prentiss. 
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stung by a hornet, his eyes wild with surprise. Henny froze—fear grasped him by the throat 


AXTERS MIRAC 


By 
FRANK WOOLNER 


He was well liked and respected around 
town—and our town has a long memory. 

In those days, just after the world 
war, suburban life flowed along mighty 
calmly and drowsily. Elsewhere they 
called the era the “roaring ’20’s,”’ but in 
our town the only roaring we knew, oc- 
curred at town meeting when Aaron 
Hatts and Doc Prentiss tore into each 
other about one issue or another. They 


Who'd notice a small, tow-headed boy steal- 
ing into the protective depths of the woods? 











were the fireball politicians of our town 
and usually represented the two main 
factions of public opinion. The rest of 
the town fathers were about equally 
divided in loyalty to these two old 
Yankees. 

Excitement ? Well, we had the Grange, 
the church, local politics, and a live-wire 
rod-and-gun club. We kids, of course, 
went to school. Sometimes we played 
hooky. That was the extent of our par- 
ticipation in the “flaming youth” furore 
of the decade. Occasionally, though, we 
did get into hot water. Take, for in- 
stance, the time that Henny Baxter ran 
into the truant officer. ... 

Henny was my dearest friend. He 
was skinny and tow-headed, with a sun 
tan which never seemed to fade, winter 
or summer. He loved snakes and hated 
school—and he was lucky. That’s where 
we differed mostly. I skipped school 
quite frequently too—but I never had 
any luck, usually being reported to my 
parents and fondly walloped with a 
large, worn, razor strop upon my return 
home. The razor strop was a menace, 
but compared to the haunting fear of 


Burkes it sank into insignificence. That 
was one horror we didn’t dwell on in 


those days; the thought of actually fac- 
ing Burkes in his official capacity 

Then it happened to Henny Baxter! 

Poor Henny! He was still on pins and 
needles when he told me about it next 
day. And because he couldn’t under- 
stand the way things had turned out, he 
was still sweating and worrying. 

The day had been superb. It was May, 
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Ingredients for laughter: A mod- 
ern Huckleberry Finn, a secluded 
trout pool—and a truant officer 


and election week in our town. Local 
candidates were resplendent in their 
Sunday best; starched collars, polished 
shoes, and wide smiles for all the voters. 
There was an aroma of summer in the 
air, too, for a New England May is a 
month of blossoms and growing things, 
of warm, moist earth and tender green 
foliage. 

Henny had maliciously plotted his 
course. His steel telescoping rod was 
cached at the headwaters of Bennett 
Brook. Hidden also was a can of de- 
licious pink angleworms. 


HE old trolley car lurched up Brig- 

ham hill, sighed to a stop and dis- 
gorged its load of scrubbed and spotless 
children before the weather-beaten, two- 
story frame schoolhouse. Henny merely 
walked slowly and nonchalantly down 
the hill. If anyone asked questions he 
had the answer prepared. Apple blos- 
soms. Apple blossoms for the teacher 
no one could suspect any ulterior motive 
in that. To be doubly sure, he even 
gathered a few sprays of blossoms, sur- 
reptitously glancing right and left as he 
did so. No one noticed him, just a small, 
tow-headed youngster standing by the 
side of a dusty country road. Most of 
the other children had already entered 
the massive arched doorways of the 
schoolhouse. 

There was a sound of bees humming 
in the fragrant boughs above Henny, the 
warmth of May sunlight on his cotton- 
shirted shoulders—and no one to notice 
if he should step into the concealing 
woodland, thus; and with studied lan- 
guor stroll even more deeply into the 
friendly screen, thus. ... 

Behind him, a bell was tinkling its 
summons to tardy scholars. Henny 
grinned wickedly and threw high into 
the air the apple blossoms that he had 
collected. All about him the birds were 
caroling, preening, flashing bright mat- 
ing colors in the new foliage. The awak- 
ening earth sent up a heady perfume. 

Caution unnecessary now, he loped 
through familiar vistas, skirted Hal- 
lam’s orchard, crossed the road below 
Straw Hollow, and reached the brook 
before 10 a.m. His rod was there, 
hidden in the tangle of pigeon grape- 
vines where Joe Meadows had shot that 
wildcat. 


ENNY BAXTER figured that he was 
4 all set that day; Bennett Brook 
was a secluded place and it was unlikely 
that he would meet anyone there. It 
was a tangle of alders and creepers 
which generally discouraged fly-fisher- 
men and even brought sulphurous lan- 
guage to the lips of those anglers who 
relied on garden hackle. 

Henny was an old hand at the game 
and his preparations were elaborate. 
First he carefully removed his shirt so 
that no brier might mark its white 
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starchiness. Shoes 
and stockings were 
cached in the pigeon 
grapevine and trou- 
sers rolled above the 
knee. By donning 
these garments and 
appearing at home 
just after school 
hours, he felt reasonably certain he 
could escape the wrath of his parents 
and the swift retribution of school au- 
thorities. 

Dexterously and joyfully, Henny 
threaded a long pink angleworm on his 
hook. He had no reel, but the line, firm- 
ly knotted to the rod tip, was at least 
ten feet long. If he desired a shorter 
length it was a simple matter to roll the 
linen strand in a compact bundle just 
below the tip guide. Yes, Henny was 
all set. 

The morning hours passed swiftly, 
and at noon, when the town chimes 
tolled twelve dreamy, far-off notes, he 
perched upon the stone wall—just where 
the brook widens out and flows into 
Cidermill Pool—to eat his lunch. He had 
three brook trout strung on a twig, one 


He pointed to the rot- 
ten log. "Know why he 
tore this apart? Well, 
lookit what I've found!" 





Both Burkes and the doctor—a real country gentleman—were an- 
glers, and dry flies have been known to make strange bedfellows! 


ten inches long. His eyes caressed them, 
lying, dusky and beautiful, in the shallow 
water just below his dangling bare toes. 

It was nice sitting there in the hot 
May sunlight, sans shoes and stockings, 
just listening to the birds and dreaming. 
There were fringed polygalas growing 
in the black earth, and yellow violets 
peeping from the cupped hands of huge 
velvet leaves. It was all very beautiful 
and still and peaceful. 

Perhaps he dozed; Henny told me 
later that “he must have been deaf and 
dumb as ol’ Josh Harvey or it never 
would have happened.” Anyhow, he 
raised his eyes and there, like an ap- 
parition of something worse than death, 
was a sight that made his blood congeal 
and his heart leap suddenly into frenzied 
hammering! (Continued on page 78) 
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Don Walters (left) and Popowski look for hits in an air-killed 
fox. It takes shooting to drill them from a fast-diving plane! 


INTER was in with a ven- 
geance. The thermometer 
clung doggedly near the zero 
mark, rising a bit at midday, 
then tobogganing as soon as the wan 
sun neared the horizon. I looked at the 
line-up of sleek blued guns behind the 
glass of their cabinet, and sighed. Not 
much chance to give any of. them a 
workout, with a knifelike wind hissing 


across the South Dakota prairies to 
slice easily through heavy layers of 
woolens. 


No, hunting was out—on the ground. 
But there are other ways.... 

The phone rang, and I ignored it— 
probably for one of my kids. But I was 
wrong. It was Russ Walters, calling me: 
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“How about tomor- 
row? Don tells me 
you'd like to get some 
pictures, and I know 
where a fox hangs out. 
Then we might swing 
over near Claremont, 
along the James River, 
and find us a coyote.” 

At this point I began 
to remember things. 
Russ Walters has a 
commercial pilot’s li- 
cense and a plane of 
his own. Moreover he 
has a permit tocarrya 
gun in his ship, a privi- 
lege rare among flyers. 
I had heard that he and 
his brother Don, who is 
a flyer, too, had amused themselves by 
chasing coyotes and foxes with their 
plane, and had tried to get pictures of 
the sly animals in desperate flight. I’d 
seen some of those picture attempts 
made with a box camera—and had 
asked Don if I could take my photo- 
graphic equipment along some time. 
This was the time. 

“Swell,” I said. ‘Nine?” 

“Nine it is. It won't be too cold; it’s 
a cabin plane. But wear heavy gloves 
or your fingers will fall off.”’ 

Promptly at 9, next morning, the 
Walters car rolled up and I hustled out, 
lugging the worn brown hunting bag 
that generally held ammunition and a 
vacuum bottle of coffee. Today it helda 


The author's best air photo catches a fox (near upper left corner) in frenzied flight 





fast press camera and film, but the 
coffee was along as usual. I wore my 
rabbit-drive costume—heavy underwear, 
two shirts and a sweater under a thick 
jacket, two pairs of trousers, three of 
sox, and a pair of galoshes, with the 
trouser cuffs snugly bound around my 
ankles and tucked into the socks. 

Out to the airport we drove, the sun 
still a meek and chilly light against the 
expanse of wind-blown snow. There 
was life about the hangar, but most of 
it formed a tight cordon about a glow- 
ing stove stoked high with anthracite. 
Russ and his brother Don rolled the 
orange high-winged monoplane to the 
hangar door, just out of range of the 
icy wind’s keen bite. It took only a half- 
dozen spins of the prop before the forty- 
two-horsepower motor burst into sus- 
tained life, and the ship was wheeled 
outdoors and allowed to warm up for 
ten minutes. 

There was room for only two of us. 
Don drew the piloting assignment and 
beckoned me aboard. We taxied down- 
wind to the far corner of the field, faced 
about, and in the space of seconds the 
earth dropped smoothly away under us. 
The motor sang its sustained song while 
a guttered and eroded surface of snow 
flowed underneath. 

For fully thirty mi flew 
steadily along, swooping out of line now 
and then to inspect some bit of thick 
weed cover or the sunny sides of the 
dozens of straw stacks. Then Don 
clutched my arm and I looked down at 


1utes we 
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a living ribbon of reddish fur flowing 
down the side of a stack. “Get your 
camera ready,” he ordered, putting the 
plane into a climb. The worn brown 
hunting bag yawned briefly and the 
camera clicked open with a businesslike 
snap. I slipped a light-tinted filter over 
the lens to cut the light reflections from 
the snow, and went automatically 
through the rest of the routine—-wind 
up shutter, attach film pack, remove 
slide. 

“Ready ?”’ 

I nodded, my eyes seeking out the fox. 
He'd slipped away from the straw pile, 
and was loping easily along an old 
wagon trail across the stubble. The 
plane slanted down, and he increased 
his pace to a frenzied dash. Wind tore 
at my cap as I thrust head and shoulder 
out the window. The fox made a couple 
of dodging crow hops, then swung about 
to face us, his legs bowed ready for in- 
stant flight. 

For a moment the plane seemed to 
hang still, while I sighted the fox in the 
side view finder. Then he was off, and 
the camera clicked sharply. 

“Cot ‘im?’ queried Don as I pulled 
head and shoulder inside and set about 
readying the camera for another shot. 

“Yep,” I grinned my delight. 

“How fast are you shooting?” he 
wanted to know. 

“About 1/1,000 second. This film is 
fast, and it isn’t affected much by the 
filter. About all the filter does is cut 
down the sun glare on the snow.” 

Almost before I finished speaking, 
Don had swung the ship about and was 


Air-minded South Dakota gunners 
get plenty of thrills—and game 
too—cruising the icy prairies 


in an agile little cabin plane 


By 


BERT POPOWSKI 


again nosing down toward our target. 
My numbed fingers replaced the slide, 
reset the shutter, and shoved the cam- 
era out the window as the fox broke 
into another desperate spurt. Down, 
down we slanted, my eyes streaming 
tears as the propeller blast drove icy air 
into my face. The fox made another 
quick turn; then, as he felt the plane 
upon him, he whirled and flung himself 
on his back, his white teeth chopping 
together. In a frenzy of fear, he was 
still ready to do battle with this enor- 
mous snarling bird that was falling 
upon him. A picture in a million! I 
snapped the shutter—and in the same 
instant noticed the slide still in place, 
covering the film. Like many a hapless 
cameraman before me, I'd slipped up on 
the routine just at the crucial moment. 


VEN as I heaped blistering invective 
E on my forgetfulness, Don was haul- 
ing the plane around for another go at 
the plumed slyster. We'd left him in the 
middle of a snowy field, and it was only 
two minutes or less before we were 
back to the attack. But this time Rey- 
nard was gone. Hunt as we might, that 
fox never did show up again. 

“Do you often lose ’em like that?” I 
queried, ashamed that my negligence 
had caused us to miss him. 

“Some of them disappear after you 
make one pass at ’em. Others you can 
keep after any length of time, and they 
run only when you're diving, then stand 
off and watch you the rest of the time.” 

“What do they 
do when they get 


to another. 


away? Where do they disappear to?” 

Don shrugged. “I’ve never seen one 
found after it was once lost. I guess 
they run like anything while the plane 
is turned away from them and lay low 
when it swings back, then watch their 
chance and repeat the maneuver. Two 
well-timed dashes like that usually put 
them out of sight of a low-flying ship. 
If we flew higher we might sight him a 
half mile away.” 

“Ever see any coyotes ?”’ 

“Russ and I got one last Sunday. It 
was fat as butter, and did a lot of dodg- 
ing but not much straightaway running. 
We finally centered one load and made 
a ‘good’ coyote of it:”’ 

All this time the plane had been cast- 
ing about from one snow-covered field 
Occasionally a big white 
jack rabbit would rear hurriedly out of 
its snow form and run crazily about, 
darting first in one direction and then 
another, as if to confuse the great bird 
above it. Don chuckled. 

“T’ve seen some rabbits go into sucha 
frenzy of fear that they’d run full tilt 
into a woven-wire fence and break their 
necks. Once we saw a pair of foxes 
running a jack rabbit and swung over 
to watch, but they let the rabbit go 
when we got within a quarter mile.” 

The lazy convolutions of the James 
River flowed smoothly under us as we 
flew along its willow-bordered margin. 
I watched eagerly for another of the sly 
carnivores, while silently cursing the 


carelessness (Continued on page 67) 













By CHAS. ASKINS Jr. 
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T= states—a reference chart that would be of 
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A small, powerful weapon can be 
easily concealed beneath skirt 
or slacks, and the little equal- 
izer might avert many a tragedy 








ASSING through Tombstone, Ariz., 
one day, I stopped to see Jeff Milton. 
Jeff is quite a character—one of the 
saltiest old catamounts who ever 
packed a gun and enforced border law. 
He’s getting on now, eighty-one, but stilla 
roaring fire-eater. Jeff, besides working as 
a Wells-Fargo shotgun guard, had been a 
Tombstone deputy sheriff, and city marshal 
of old El Paso, and was the first border 
patrolman along the Mexico-U. S. bound- 
ary. One time Jeff, all alone, took the trail 
of five bank robbers. Three days later a 
wire came to Tombstone: “Send three cof- 
fins, a buckboard, and a doctor.” Jeff had 
come up, by hard night rides, with the 
bank h’isters. “It war a right pretty scrap 
while it lasted,” was his only comment. 

Well, I dropped in to see Jeff, and after 
inquiring about his health and such, I put 
a question up to him. “Mr. Milton,” I said, 
“you undoubtedly have a lot of enemies. 
What would you do if I were one, sitting 
here now, and suddenly went for my gun 
aiming to kill you?” 

“Why,” said the old border gun-slapper, 
“T’d just have to—” and his hand snaked 
into the wastebasket at his knee ‘“—-get my 
gun like this and kill yuh!” And the six- 
shooter stared me smack in the face. I 
hadn't noticed that basket, but Jeff Milton, 
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despite his eighty summers, was still 
ready and prepared for any emergency. 

That’s one type of man—here’s an- 
other. I asked my filling station man to 
lend me his sixgun the other day. “Go 
git that gun of mine, mama,” he called 
to his wife. “I put it in the bottom of 
the trunk where the kids couldn’t get 
at it!” 

Then there’s a neighbor who made a 
big swing through the West last sum- 
mer. He was gone for six weeks and 
drove hundreds of miles over isolated 
roads, through the desert, across the 
mountains, and along the coast. 

“Did you take your gun along?” I 
asked. ‘‘Sure,’’ was the reply. “I wouldn’t 
make a trip like that without some kind 
of protection!” 

“Where did you pack your pistol—in 
the glove compartment?” 

“Oh, no. I was smarter than that. 
You know them snoopy checking sta- 
tions at the state lines. Well, I knew 
they’d find my gun in the glove com- 
partment so I wrapped it up with the 
tools and stowed it in the rear trunk.” 

Old Jeff Milton had plenty of imagi- 
nation. He was always ready for the 
time when he might need his gun quick- 
ly. But my gas-dispensing amigo, and 
the neighbor, too, both lack that quality. 
I hope neither of them ever needs a gun 
ina hurry. They’ll be in a heck of a fix 
if they do. 

Walt Ranley lives in the suburbs of 
El Paso, pretty close to the Rio Grande. 
Just across the river from his place 
there’s a settlement of petty thieves, 
“coyotes” in border parlance. These 
cheap crooks took a great fancy to 
Walt’s young pullets and finally got all 
of them. That made Ranley pretty mad. 
To make matters worse the prowlers 
came back and stole a shoat. 


ELL, Walt had a fine milch cow 

W ana he began to worry about her. 
The scoundrels would be taking her 
next, he suspected, so one day he ran a 
long electric extension from his kitchen 
to the corral gate. There he put up a 
big reflector and screwed in a huge bulb. 
That night he slept by the switch. 
Nothing happened. Same thing next 
night. But three evenings later he 
heard the unmistakable sound of grat- 
ing hinges. Walt threw on the switch. 
A brilliant white light splashed the yard 
to its most distant parts. There, just 
passing through the corral gate, was 
his prize Jersey. Ranley hauled up his 
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old revolver and let drive. Not at the 
cow—which fortunately was out of line 
—hbut at the evil-visaged hombre lead- 
ing ner. The first blast, he cheerfully 
noted, seemed enough, but he shot again 
—probably remembering his broilers. 
That was all. The authorities were well 
pleased with this citizen who had done 
a public service. 


F I were going to rob your house—or 
stick you up, or take the family bus 
I'd come expecting trouble. Maybe 
you'd just throw up your hands when I 
stuck my Roscoe under your nose, but 
I wouldn’t take any chances. I'd open 
the play expecting difficulty, looking for 
you to get tough, and have my mind all 
made up as to what I'd do in that con- 
tingency. With your first move (if you 
were within clipping distance) I'd wal- 
lop you squarely between the horns with 
my sixgun, or if you were out of reach 
I'd drill you. Heck, I’d face ten to fif- 
teen years if I were caught in the felony, 
so it would be better to shoot, and shoot 
quick, rather than take a chance of 
your hog-tying me for the police. So 
when I stick my persuader under your 
nose my mind is all made up—if you so 
much as wiggle a finger I’m going to 
cut you loose from your suspenders. 
And I have an idea that real bandits 

reason that way. 

Yes, even as I write this article, news- 
paper headlines are screaming the hor- 
rible story of the murder of Marion 
Miley, woman golf star, and her mother 

cold-blooded killings during the com- 
mission of a robbery. Not long ago two 
other women were robbed and slain on 
a Texas highway, helpless and far from 
aid. Yet the same weapon that renders 
a strong man powerless before a thug 
can make a slight woman the equal of 
the lawless intruder. A handgun can be 
the weapon of offense—and a valuable 
form of life insurance. 

So the next time you hear a noise in 
the basement, just remember you can 
do one of two things; lie abed and let 
your caller ransack the house—and be 
safe—-or come down a-shootin’. If you 
aren't the fighting kind better decide to 
knuckle under right now. Then you'll 
not make any foolish mistakes which 
may get you drilled. If, on the other 
hand, you have always been one of these 
cusses who never took a poke in the 
nose without enthusiastically swinging 
one in return, and if you know you have 
the guts to go (Continued on page 60) 
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AMOUNT Tous PuRCHA: 
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> Tie > Oe Cleweie bow 


Hidden in a gasoline pump, this sawed-off 
shotgun will be bad medicine for a bandit 





Tie a white rag around the barrel for aim- 
ing in the dark. It prevents overshooting 





The vacuum cup attaches gun and holster 
to any smooth, hard surface near at hand 





You realize your caller is going to pull a fast one, so you casually open the "book" on the table, draw your automatic, and cover him 
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Pistol Laws of All States 


Here's the first complete list of state handgun regulations ever pre- 
pared—a useful guide every pistol owner will want handy. All 
information given comes direct from responsible local authorities 
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1 . | = 4 5 6 7 | | 
STATE iS LICENSE iS PERMIT cosT OF PERSONS MAY GUN 1S CARRYING OTHER is VISITOR'S 
REQUIRED TO REQUIRED TO PERMIT FORBIDDEN | BE CARRIED IN ANY Pa. ON HOME-STATE 
PURCHASE POSSESS OR FROM WHOM TO POSSESS CONCEALED VEHICLE NING OR PERMIT 
PISTOL? | CARRY? OBTAINED? PISTOL ON N PERSON? _ PROHIBITED? — ‘CARRYING HONORED? j 
=~ a ———_—— : ——— 7 | 
ALABAMA No (no legal pro-|To carry, in vehicle 50¢, ‘from sherift|Persons convicted Yes, with permit [Except with permit | Delivery to ‘per- |Not covered by law, ; 
|\vision for license or concealed, except in county of resi-|anywhereofcrimes|(see Col. 2) or|(see Col. 2 sons under 18,|but visitor said to 
in abode or fixeddence (renewof —s (also\if in abode or drug addicts,|be subject to same f 
place of business yearly) jnote Col. \fixed place of drunkards, etc.,|laws as resident 
e | | business forbidden | 
ARIZONA No| legal “provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. 
ARKANSAS Law torbids sale or carrying of any pistol except type used in U. S. Army or Navy, and then only if* ‘uncovered and in hand.” No provisions for licenses 
permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits. 
CALIFORNIA No (no > legal pro-'To carry in vehicle'No charge, from Aliens, drug ad-| Yes,with permit Except with | permit None |No (visitor subject 
vision for license) or concealed any sheriff or head dicts, persons con-| (see Col. 2) see Col. 2 to same laws as 
of police depart-|victed of a felony resident 
ment (renew 
; — _lyearly a: —_ 
COLORADO No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home ‘permits. 3. Li aw merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. Also, unnaturalized 


foreign-born persons may not possess pistols 


CONNECTICUT No (no legal pro- To carry, in vehicle $1 (renew yearly| None, but note! Yes, with permit yo with | permit| Transfer to per-|No (but h 
































vision for license or on person, except|25¢), from town/Col. 7 see Col. 2 see Cr 2 sons under 18 or|mit will > 
in home or place ofjor police officials aliens forbidden: |basis for issuance o 
business for use in their/ exemptions/Conn permit to 
jurisdiction; state- from permit re-|carry concealed 
wide from Supt quirements are 
State Police also provided 
DELAWARE No (no legal pro-!To carry concealed |From Court of!Aliens, minors, in-| Yes, with permit|Except with permit|None Not covered by law, 
vision for license General Sessions toxicated persons (see Col. 2) see Col. 2 but state police say 
| yes 
DISTRICT OF No (but dealer must/To carry concealed {From Supt. of!None ly es, =e h permit} E except with permit Pistol usually INo (visitor subject 
COLUMBIA file application to Police | see Col. 2) e Col. 2) or if un-,considered “‘not|to same laws as 
sell firearm aoe and not ac-jaccessible’” (see|resident), but note 
cessible for quick use|\Col. 6) if in|Col.6 
| (see Col. 7) wrapped parcel 


or locked in auto 
trunk or luggage 


























































































































FLORIDA |'Yes, no charge (but’To possess $100 bond re-|Persons under 21 |No lYes |None Not covered by law 
$100 bond required quired, from visitor presum- 
from county com- county commis- ably subject to 
missioner sioner (renew same laws as resi- 

every two years) dent 

GEORGIA No (no legal pro-|To carry or possess|50¢ ($100 bond|Persons under 18 |No INo Yes (too long to|No (visitor presum- 
vision for license outside home  orjalso required),| }quote ably subject to 

placeof business (but|from the ordinary same laws as resi- 
concealment is for-|of county of resi- dent 

bidden even  with/|dence (renew every 

permit three years) 

IDAHO No (no legal pro-!To carry concealed|From sheriff of/None, but note! Yes, with permit|No {Guns may not Yes, but county 

vision for license on person (usually aicounty where gun/Col. 7 see Col. 2 be sold to min- permit (see Col. 2 
written order issuedjis to be used (re-| | ors required to carry 
for specified time) new with each) concealed 

= change of sheriff) 

ILLINOIS No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person (or in vehicle if -within 
10 years of conviction of crime of violence), or sale of pistol to alien or minor. 

INDIANA No (no legal pro- To possess l$1, from any judge|Persons believed, No lyes Pistol may not|No (visitor subject 
vision for license of circuit, supe-|to have been con-| be pledged orjto same laws asi 

lrior, or ¢riminal|victed of crime of| lent, or namesjresident 
leourt (renewlviolence, persons or numbers al- 
yearly) under 18, drunk- tered or re} 

jards, ¢ etc moved 

1OWA No (no legal pro-' To possess No charge, from|Persons under 21 lYes, with permit IE xcept with permit! None Yes 
vision for license) Commissioner of see Col. 2 see Col. 2 

Public Safety, Des 
|Moines 

KANSAS State law forbids carry rying of pistol conceaied on person, or possession by minors. No provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits 
But cities of lst, 2nd, and 3rd classes have authority to regulate pistols locally. 

KENTUCKY No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person, possession by alien 
enemies, or sale to minors. Court rulings conflict on legality of carrying pistol in vehicle. 

LOUISIANA No (but any trans-'No (but possession|Approval (see Col.| None lYes, if with ap-|No, but police may|None |No (visitor subject 
fer must have ap-jor carrying concealed |2) from Supt., Bu- proval (see Col.|question intentions to same laws as 
proval Supt. Bureau|forbidden without/reau of Criminal 2 |If answers are satis-| resident 
of Criminal Identifi-|official approval) |Identification and factory, owner will 
cation and Investi- jinv estigation be allowed to pro- 
gation) | ceed 

MAINE No (no legal pro-|To carry concealed i police chief,|Furnishing fire-|¥ es, with permit |No ~ [Possession of| Not covered by law 
vision for license city marshal, orjar- to persons] (see Col. 2 ifirearm in fields but police custom- 

selectman (renew/u 16 forbid- or forests with-jarily honor such 
every Jan. 1 d except for out hunting li- permit 

certaii target or cense is evidence 

hunting } uses — of “ iol: ating Ak LW 

MARYLAND No leg: a provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of. vis sitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids ¢ carrying of pistol concealed on a pe rson. 

MASSACHUSETTS Yes, no ‘chs arge (but To carry (issued t to 50€. from police Mentally unsound Yes, with permit| E xeept with einy Target shooters ‘|Note Col. 7 (visitor 
three photos re- residents of state (renew annually) {persons with crim- (see Col. 2) see ol. 2 Also, home permits| presumably other- 
quired), from police only) inal records = dl must not be nell when/ wise subject tosame 

left in parked car attending Mass.j\laws as resident 
matches but may not get 
Mass. permit 

MICHIGAN Yes, no charge, from’ To possess, certifi-| Registration, no!|Carrying permits Yes, with carry-|Except with carry-' None No (visitor presum- 
police chief in city cate of registration; charge, with police|or registration not ing permit and|ing permit and regis- ably subject to 
or village, sheriff|to carry, permit jchief or sheriff; jgranted to persons registration (see} tration (see Col. 2 | same laws as resi-+ 
elsewhere | learrying permit,junder 19 Col. 2 dent 

| from county clerk 
MINNESOTA State law forbids carrying of pistol in vehicle or concealed on person, or possession by persons under 14 unless accompanied by parent or guardian. No pro- 





visions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. But municipalities may regulate pistols locally by ordinance. 
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STATE 1S LICENSE | iS PERMIT COST OF PERSONS MAY GUN | IS CARRYING |OTHERLAWS) IS VISITOR'S 
| REQUIRED TO REQUIRED TO PERMIT— FORBIDDEN BE CARRIED IN ANY ON OWNING| HOME-STATE 
PU RCHASE or ESS OR FROM WHOM | TO POSSESS | CONCEALED) VEHICLE . OR PERMIT 
tl PISTOL? CARRY? | OBTAINED? PISTOL ON PERSON?) PROHIBITED? CARRYING HONORED? 
MISSISSIPPI No (no legal pro- No (no legal pro- |Boys under 16 or|/No, except by Yes.except by travel- Furnishing any|Yes (traveler may 
| vision for license) vision for permit any student with-|travelers underers under certain'weapon to mi-jeven carry pistol 
in 2 miles of school|certain defini-jdefinitions or per-jnor or intoxi-|without permit) 
| or college rane jtions or personsjsons fearing attack jcated person is 
| (also note ( Cc ‘ol {fearing attack jforbidden 
MISSOURI Yes, 50¢. from cir-|Permit to acquire|See Col. 1 Ip ersons not of No |No, unless concealed Travelers on Permit unnecessary 
cuit clerk of county |Gee Col. 1) needed} |g ood moral charac- in close proximity toccontinuous (see Col. 7) if visi- 
of residence to possess (but note} iter or lawful age person also nhote|peaceable jour-|tor complies with 
Col. 7 Col. 7 ney through other Mo. laws 
Mo. may pos-| 
| | [Sess pistols | 
MONTANA No (no legal pro- To carry concealed (From a district! Minors lYes —_ permit No None No (visitor subject 
vision for license judge see ( 2 to same laws 
| resident 
NEBRASKA ‘Yes, no charge, from! To possess No charge, from!Felons, aliens |No INo |None Yes, but — visitor 
police police (need not be | must comply with 
renewed) | | Nebraska laws 
NEVADA No (no legal. pro-|To carry concealed, No charge, from Felons, aliens Yes, with permit No 'None INo (visitor subject 
vision for license except on trains,j/board of county see Col. 2) or to same laws as 
stages, etc commissioners ontrains,stages, resident) 
| | renew yearly) jte. | 
NEW Yes (issued by in-!To earry, in vehicle! From local author-|Felons wiens Yes, with pe rmit ln xcep with permit |Altering or re-|Not covered by 
HAMPSHIRE dividual commun-jor concealed, exceptiities (charge and see Col. 2 see Col. 2 moving marksjlaw (visitor pre 
ity), from local au-|in home or place of/renewal regula- forbidden sumably subject to 
thorities (chargemay | business tions vary with same laws as resi- 
vary with each com- community) } dent) 
munity | | 
NEW JERSEY ‘Yes (unless buyer| To carry, in vehicle From judge of Persons convicted Y es, with per- IE xcept with permit!Altering or re- Not covered by law 
has carrying permit) ,|or concealed, except;Court of Common of crimes, minors |mit (see Col. 2) | (see Col. 2 moving marks, (visitor presumably 
50¢, from judge, po-jin home or place of Pleas (application using silencer, subject to same 
lice chief, sheriff, or|business or on own through county or taking pistol laws as resident) 
|Sec'y of State land clerk or police as security on 
| chief loan forbidden 
NEW MEXICO 'Law forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits, but statute specifically 


allows traveler to carry firearms. 
' 












































NEW YORK {Coupon issued with One type to carry on! (Fither type) in|Felons, persons Yes, with proper/Except with proper Yes (too long to No (visitor must 
earrying or premises |person (renew every;New York City,|convicted of cer- permit (see Col.|permit (see Col. 2) quote have proper N.Y. 
permit (see Col. 2) Jan. 1), another to from Police Com-/tain misdemeanors 2), as author-|as authorized there- |permit before en- 
required to purchase possess on specified missioner; else- ized thereby ,\by |tering state with 

premises (perma-\where, from judge whether con- pistol, even if tar-| 
manent) of court of record cealed or not |get-shooter r) 

NORTH Yes, 50¢, from clerks No (no legal pro- ‘Tramps ( also note No. except on Yes if concealed!Furnishing of No (visitor. subject 

CAROLINA of Superior Court vision for permit Col. 7 own premises within easy reach pistol to minorto same laws as 

forbidden resident 

NORTH DAKOTA No (but purchaser To carry concealed,|No charge, from|Felons, aliens Yes, With pe srmit| Except with permit Yes (too long to} No (but home per- 
must make written except in home or|any judge of court see Col. 2 see Col, 2 quote) mit may serve as 
statement to dealer place of business of record, police | basis for issuance of 
in advance) chief, or sheriff | North Dakota per- 

renew yearly | mit to carry con- 
cealed 

. —_ ———$ —_____—_ —___—___—— - - . 

OHIO Law forbids carrying of pistol in vehicle or concealed on person. No provis sions for tleenses permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. If visitor Is found 

- with pistol in vehicle or concealed on person, police will hold him while his authority to have pistol is checked 

OKLAHOMA No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. Ruling not given 
on legality of carrying in vehicle. 

OREGON No (no legal pro-|To carry concealed| From any police Persons under 18, Yes, with Ty E xcept with permit! Yes too long to! Yes, but permit re-| 














vision for license or in vehicle (but|/head or sheriff aliens, convicts mit (see Col see Col. 2 quote) quired to carry con- 
pistol carried openly cealed (see Col, 2) 
in belt holster not | 
held concealed 





PENNSYLVANIA (No (but 2 application’ To carry concealed 50¢ (but free if ap- Persons convicted Yes, with per- E soot with per rmit Me embers of Not covered by law 





to purchase must be or in vehicle except|plicant has hunt-of crimes of vio- mit (see Col. 2) (see Col. 2), unless shooting organi- (visitor presumably 
made to dealer 48/in home or place of ing license), from/|lence, aliens or under excep- unde , exception in Zation incorpor-jsubject = to same 
hours in advance) business (see other|any police head or tion in Col. 7 Col, 7 ated in state laws as resident) 
lexception, Col. 7) |sheriff (renew) may carry pis-| 
yearly) | tols to or from| 
| meetings | 
RHODE ISLAND ‘No (but license to!To carry concealed|$2 fee, $300 bond |Persons convicted Yes, with per- -IExeept with permit| Altering or re-| Not eovenstt by law 
carry required tovor in vehicle except'from local policelof crimes of vio- mit (see Col. 2 see Col. 2 moving marks (visitor presumably 
- purchase jin home or place of head or town clerk lence or using silencer subject to same 
|business renew yearly forbidden laws as resident) 








SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA INo (but application 











No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol on person, concealed or not, except in home or 
place of business. However, courts have held that carrying of pistol in luggage does not violate the carrying-on-person law. The same probably applies to 
carrying in vehic le. 





To carry y conceated|: 50¢ from any Persons 5 convicted ¥ es, with = \] nospt with permit |Detivery of pis-| Not sakenil by law 
or in vehicle except) judge of court of of crimes of vio-| mit (see Col see Col, 2 tol to minor,|(visitor presumably 





to purchase must be 







































































}made to dealer 48/in home or place ofjrecord, police head|lence (also note convict, drunk-jsubject to same 
}hours in advance lbusiness or sheriff (renew Col. 7) } ard, drug ad-jlaws as resident) 
jyearly | diet, or insane 
forbidden 
TENNESSEE Law forbids sale of any pis wry also carrying “‘with intent to go armed” of any pistol (concealed or not) except Army or Navy pistol epenie in hand. No 
ae for licenses, wseeananstids or honoring of visitors’ home permits, but latter sensed will be honored by authorities. 
TEXAS Law specifics ally permits carry ving of pistol ‘from home to pls ace of business or return. Other carrying apparently would be illegal, but law does not state. No| 
provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits However, ase customarily allow tourists passing through state to carry pistols in vehicles. 
UTAH \INo (but some cities|No (but owner must |See Col. 2 Aliens, persons|Yes, with con- Not covered by law, |¢ Carrying fire-/Yes (but visitor 
require) have written consent under 14 sent (see Col. 2) but probably no arms in state|must comply with 
of a peace officer to game preserves,|Federal laws on 
carry concealed) | | except on high-| transportation) 
} ways, is for-| 
| | bidden 
VERMONT 'No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home oat. 1 Law merely forbids carrying of pistol for criminal purposes, or possession by 
child under 16 without consent of parent or guardian 
VIRGINIA No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person, and provides that 
person going armed may be required to give recognizance. But visitor's home-state permit probably will be honored if pistol is not carried concealed. 
WASHINGTON No (but application ITo carry concealed|$1, ons: any judge) Convicts Yes with permit Except with permit None INo (vis aan subject 
to purchase must bejor in vehicle, except of court of record see Col. 2) or in| (see Col. 2 to same laws as 
made to dealer 48\|in home or pli ace ofjlocal police chief home or place of | jresident 
hours in advance |business or sheriff (renew business | 
yearly 
im ; Saree are “ol a aid he : 
WEST VIRGINIA No (no legal pro-|To possess, except in'$20 fee, $3,500! Allens INo Yes None [xo ¢ (vias sees may not 
vision for license home (issued to resi- bond, from judge jcarry pistol or ob-4 
idents of state only) of Circuit Court jtain West Virginial 
| renew yearly) permit to do so) 
WISCONSIN State law forbids carrying of pis wry concealed on person _ possession by minors or intoxic wry persons, also provides that person going armed may be 
required to give sureties for keeping the peace. No provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. But communities may have local laws. 
WYOMING No legal provisions for licenses or permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. But visitor's home-state permit will be honored. 
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LTHOUGH I get around, chances 
are I'll never land in the Sa- 
hara Desert. But if I do, I’m 
going to stop the first camel 

driver who passes and ask him, ‘“‘Where 

is the best trout fishing in these parts?” 

As you probably gather, I never like 
to pass up a chance at trout. And by 
now I’m reconciled to finding those 
fighting rascals anywhere. 

Take Panama. It’s only a stone’s 
throw from the equator, and hot—plen- 
ty hot. So when my host started talk- 
ing about “rainbows in the Chiriqui 
Viejo River—fourteen-inchers,” I just 
naturally figured that the bottom had 
dropped out of the truth market. But 
I've always been a sucker for a left 
hook, a touch, or the promise of trout 
action, so I awoke from a Panamanian 
daydream to find that I'd promised to 
give their pet rivulet a whirl. 

That's all that was needed—from 
then on things were out of my hands. 
The tourist-bureau head started to 
phone transportation services, and the 
national-airways inspector offered to 
fly me up if I could wait until he had a 
plane available. Then the two collabo- 
rated and acted as if they’d be glad to 
make a preacher's seat and carry me 
up if I'd just say the word. 

Next, a Balboa friend (of -.one-day’s 
standing) whisked me over to Gamboa 
to meet an angler who knew all about 
that fishing up in the mountains. Then 
everybody started writing letters to 
two men who operate a camp. It’s an 
old ‘Panamanian custom: everyone 
writes a letter to introduce you to 
someone else—it works like the chain- 
letter system. In a couple of weeks 
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Panama has more than 


to recommend 


TROUT" TUF Ib 


It looked like c fugitive from the 


but the ancient car 


auto graveyard, cien 
4 i yntain—with just a 


got us up the mo with 
little coaxing on the driver's part 


the big canal 





it—swift mountain 


streams full of slashing rainbows! 


By BOB FACKELMAN 


you’ve been introduced to everyone in 
the republic. Most of these letters go 
by post, but you usually carry enough 
on your person to make you feel like 
the pony express. When I did finally 
arrive at the camp I found that the 
tourist official had written and wired, 
while three other letters arrived at the 
same time I did. And I had two to pre- 
sent by hand! 

But before that, a note was dis- 
patched to the steamship warehouse for 
my fly rod, and the customs inspector 
made a special trip to his office to pass 
it through. That called for some very 
special cigars, naturally, and a little 
fishing talk, and in this the wave of 
trout enthusiasm upon which I had been 
riding began to flatten out. 

“Corvina!” the official intoned, “Ah, 
now, there’s real fishing!” 

I put my fly rod together and he 
looked at it skeptically. Finally he 
could contain himself no longer, and 


gave me the Spanish equivalent of 
“One corvina and that rod would f-f-f-t!”’ 

Trout? The idea left him unstirred. 
And now that I was away from the 
influence of those trout touts, it was 
him and me both. 

I felt pretty low. And when the next 
morning, after a plane ride of some two 
hours to David, I talked fishing with 
some of the natives there during a wait 
for the train to La Concepcion, well, I 
felt even lower. Although I explained 
that I was after trout, they persisted 
in telling me about the wonderful deep- 
sea fishing at Puerto Armuelles and 
elsewhere along the coast. “Trout?... 
well, mebbe so.” 

After the train ride to La Concepcién 
my wife and I changed conveyances 
again. This time a very engaging young 
man whisked up in an auto of dubious 
vintage but unmistakable virtues—he 
even had a pillow for the lady—and ex- 
plained that a man who'd received one 
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of those letters from the tourist direc- 
tor had engaged him to take us up to 
the camp. Trout? A shrug. 

We piled in and were off with a rum- 
ble and clatter. The ancient car rebelled 
now and then but our driver would pile 
out hastily; unlimber a wooden tool 
box, and repair the difficulty in short 
order. He always had the necessary 
part either in his box or in his trouser 
pockets. 

As we climbed he pointed out the 
important sights: where so-and-so had 
made a fortune in coffee, where some- 
one else had turned his truck over the 


first time, and where he had turned it 
over the second time. He utilized the 





























"Sardines!"’ sneered Curt, 
holding the string aloft. 
“Let's go down the moun- 
tain for some real trout!" 


‘Smee 
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—— 
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few English words at his command and 
I, not to be outdone, went boldly in for 
Spanish—which was a mistake. 

I had noticed that the natives we 
passed carried interesting knives in 
leather cases. But, although I knew the 
word “machete,” I executed a neat slip 
of the tongue and asked where I might 
buy a “muchacha.” 

“Oh, you can’t buy a girl in Panama 
now,” he explained. ‘One time, mebbe 
so, but that day is past.” 

After traveling through country that 
got wilder and wilder as we climbed, 
you can imagine our surprise on finding 
very comfortable and commodious cab- 
ins when we arrived at our destination, 
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some 5,300 feet up in the mountains. 
Slim and Curt, two enthusiastic an- 
glers, had built a house and three cab- 
ins, cutting the hardwood lumber them- 
selves, dressing it down, and fashioning 
not only the buildings, but the very 
comfortable furniture in them. 

My wife and I were just nicely settled 
when Slim brought in our next-cabin 
neighbor, Mark, and suggested a three- 
some on the river. It was a beautiful 
stream so I was more than anxious to 
get at it. But we'd no sooner got there 
than I began having trouble. Slim 
picked me out a good spot, and al- 
though I found later it was sure-fire, I 
didn’t have much confidence in it then. 
It's all white water and as swift as 
you'll find. I tried to work my single 
fly upstream but the current threw it 
back at me faster than I could roll it 
out. Then there were many trees about, 
and I was trying to work more line 
than was necessary, so I spent consid- 
erable time getting my hook out of the 


foliage. 


Bit I finally raised a trout and movgd 
out to play him a little better. The 
rocks beneath were slippery—I had 
learned that—-and much more so than 
I'd imagined. Suddenly I skidded like a 
figure skater, wavered an instant, and 
then plunked in to my neck. My fish 
swam away. 

Now, that was in the tropics, mister, 
but I've never been so cold, even on a 
sleigh ride. My next few casts did a 
May dance on the water, so I finally 
pulled into a sheltered corner to await 
the arrival of my companions. They 
had six or eight trout each, although 
they opined fishing hadn't been up to 
par. 

That cured me of white water. Next 
day the three of us went out again, and 
I demanded a good pool. We worked 
downstream (Continued on page 71) 






There were fish above and below the falls, but although we watched for an hour not one managed to climb it 
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so now. 
tell about it. 


a deer, and shot him. 
gro’s eyes can sometimes behave; but no human 


being’s eyes shine at night as do those of a deer, 

a dog, a cat, a raccoon, or any other wild night 

prowler. I do not think that night hunting is a 

menace to human life, though I have known 
game wardens and owners of property to be 
shot at in the darkness by these game-law viola- 
tors. But night hunting is a fearful menace to 
game. As such, it is of vital importance to all 
true sportsmen. 

I am not afraid to venture the assertion that 
it prevails in every state of the union; but it 
rarely sails under its true colors. I know some 
men who have a habit of drifting down a river 
at night, presumably to shoot raccoons, whose 
eyes they shine as these creatures prowl along 
the banks. But in reality they shoot anything 
whose eyes shine, including deer. If a game 
warden happens to be at their landing place, 
and they do not have a deer in the boat, they 
simply say that they have been hunting rac- 
coons. Other night hunters claim that they are 
out after foxes. I knew one, who had just shot 
at a deer, to assert that he was hunting his 
cows. In no part of America is it a common 
practice for a man to shoot his cows, 
especially in the dark. 

Game wardens to whom I have talked 
seem utterly discouraged over their at- 
tempts to stop night hunting. The rea- 
son is not that the marauders cannot 
be caught; but, having caught them, in 
many states it is almost impossible to 
secure a conviction. One of the best 

wardens I know recently said to me, “I 
just don’t bother with it any more. My 
last seven arrests resulted in acquittals.” 

There was a time when I used to love 

to hunt foxes with a fine pack of hounds 

at night. I have also hunted raccoons. 

{ can appreciate that some good sports- 

men might have to forgo some fun if all 

hunting at night were prohibited. Yet 
that appears the only way in which this 
growing and alarming mischief can be 
The federal government has 











stopped. 


seen fit to prohibit duck shooting after 
and 


sundown before sunrise. It sets 


SSS ’ , . ; 
ORE than a hundred years ago 
William Elliott published his famous 
little book, ‘“‘Carolina Sports.”’ All the 
chapters in it save one are amusing. 
The chapter on night hunting deals with a prob- 
lem in America, important then, and vastly more 
And Elliott has some grim stories to 
One, indeed, I discount; for he 
recounts how one Negro night hunter “shined” 


the eyes of his brother, thought he was seeing 
Now, I know how a Ne- 
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strict limits on the hours when wild ducks can 
be legally killed. While many of us suffer be- 
cause of this particular regulation (since on 
many good duck places the fowl never come in 
until after sundown and always leave before 
sunrise), it is generally recognized as a sane 
conservation measure. It would appear that the 
government might wisely forbid by statute all 
hunting at night. A federal offense is not likely 
to be committed even by hardened game violators. 
Somehow, when twilight falls, I feel that the 
hunting day is over. The wild things deserve a 
chance. To hunt them day and night is burning 
the candle at both ends. Night hunting is the 
work of cowards; for nearly every night hunter 
is a poacher. He invades private land that he 
would not dare to trespass upon in daylight. 
And when it comes to killing deer, no night 
hunter is ever going to look for horns. He is 
after meat. Yet there is no profit in merely say- 
ing that night hunting is bad from every angle. 
We might begin by saying that at present it is 


not being controlled. 
ap 9% 













And the only way to 
control it, whether it 
be by state law or by 
national edict, is to 
forbid all hunting at 
night. 

When I talked this 
matter over with 
several old hunters, 
I found that there 
was a unanimity of 
opinion in fa- (Con- 
tinued on page 91) 
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1 sets of fine photos here and there 
one is the work of a single angler-hunter-pho- 


picture taking can be a “third sport” 


who bring home “big ones.”’ 


store for those ‘ 
* sport, good equipment adds to 





Trueblood gives technical data 


includes that 
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NEW! OUTDOOR LIFE IN PICTURES | 
THIS MONTH PRESENTS ONE MAN’S | 
ALBUM OF GREAT SPORT PHOTOS | 





Nature in the raw — an Idaho sparrow hawk 
prepares to dine on a mouse. Luxury stuff, 
this, since long-range close-ups demand 
telephoto lenses—in this case a 140 mm 
model on a reflex camera, set for |/250 
second, F/6.3. A 300 to 500 mm. lens will 
bring the subject closer still, but such 
“cannons” are costly and tricky to handle, 
for they magnify every slight jiggle of 
the camera. Even the small size costs a 
lot, if you feel up to buying telephotos 
at all, and it’s plenty for amateur work 














SO ET SSS ae aa “Come here, you!’ One way 
to outwit bad weather is 
to stick to close-ups like 
this, for which diffused 
light actually is better than 
sun. Made with a min 
iature at 1/125 second and 
F/5.6, and fine-grain film, 








it took no. trickery—just 





an eye for natural action : 





An Idaho pack rat, with every 
whisker showing Taken with a 
reflex camera and 18-inch por- 
trait attachment 1/50 second 
F/16, top-speed film. Note the 
stop. setting Fastest for any 
picture here was F/4; the rest 
were F/5.6 or slower. Expensive 


F/2 lenses look impressive, but 





such speed is seldom necessary 
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Dragon fly butts in on 


the fishing. A 


12-inch portrait attachment took 


this 


reflex outfit 


| 


startling clos 


with settings of 1/50 second and F/11, low-speed 


Battle over a pancake—the 
kind of fast, close action 
where the miniature camera 
excels. It took a 135 mm. 
telephoto and settings of 
1/500 second andF/5.6with 
fine-grain film to “stop” 
these scurrying chipmunks 


e 





and 
up 


film 








Last look for deer before the sun 
sets. Silhouvetting makes pictures 
come to life, even in poor light, 
if camera angles are right. Here, 
light from just outside the upper 


right corner picks up both figure 


and grass dramatically. A_ reflex 
with medium-yellow (K-2) filter 
took it at 1/100 second, F/5.6, 
top-speed film. A lens shade is 
handy for such against-the-sun shots 
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Posing without posiness is what counts in trophy 
pictures. This angler draws attention to his fish 
by looking at it—not at the camera. Miniature 
camera at 1/250 second, F/5.6, medium-speed film 
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Action plus, as nine antelopes 
race across an Idaho valley at 
35 miles an hour — just getting 
into high gear! This once-in-a 
lifetime shot was made from a 
car racing alongside, with a 
miniature set at |/1,250 second, 
F/4, and top-speed film. When 
a chance like this comes, you 
set the camera by instinct and 
shoot in a hurry. But a light 
meter gets surer results when 
you have time to use one first 

















Miniatures are handy to lug, and fine 
for action work, but bulkier reflex 
types—and lower-price cameras too— 
come into their own on scenics, where 
big negatives, sharp detail, and del 
icate toning count more than speed 
But it's a good sense of composition, 
above all, that makes pictures like 
the one above click; shift the camera 
so as to lose the tree and shoreline 
that frame it and you'd destroy half 
its beauty. A reflex made it at 1/50 
second, F/11, fine-grain film, with 
a pale-green (X-1) filter to bring up 
the clouds yet hold down contrast 


Again the big camera scores, repro- 


ducing every hair of this black-tail 
Western jack rabbit. A_ reflex with 
140 mm. telephoto, at 1/30 second, 
F/8, top-speed film, got the close- 
up. Making the exposure as long as 
possible, with the stop correspond- 
ingly’ small, gets the maximum detail 














Up to his boot tops, and still 50 feet 
from the duck he’s retrieving! Careful 
planning made a perfect picture here on 
a gloomy day, by using what light there 
as in sky and water to silhouette the 
key points—head and boots. Made with a 
flex at 1/50 second, F/5.6, top-speed 

, plus a medium-yellow (K-2) filter 


Yes, they're pictures any sportsman would like to have made. 


Study how they were taken—then go out and try to match them! 
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PICTURES ADVENTURES 


COON HUNTING THE HARD WAY THAT CAN BE 


By GEORGE HOSEK, Omaha, Nebr. 





TOLD THIS WAY 


_———— 





Le}n a mild December day, four of us boys 


rat traps along the banks of the Middle 
Loup river, near Comstock, Nebraska. 


at that season, filled with broken ice 








were looking for likely places to set musk- 


The river is small, but deep, swift and, 
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“Longer than the creel," exulted Jonesy. "And more fight than a wildcat!" 


E WAS one of those loquacious 
fishermen, always telling whop- 
pers. Being the same sort my- 
self, I didn’t believe a word he 

said, but I had to admit that his story 
was an interesting one. 

“Shad in the Yellowstone here at 
Laurel, Montana?” I scoffed. ‘Why, 
shad are ocean fish!” 

“That’s right,””’ my informer replied. 
“But they come to fresh water to spawn 
just as salmon do. That’s what brings 
‘em up here.”’ 

“But how do they get clear up here?” 
I demanded. ‘‘This far from the Atlan- 
tic?” 

My friend took a long drag on his pipe 
and finally grunted: ‘‘Near as I’ve been 
able to figure out—they swim!” 

That deflated me for the moment but 
I came right back for more. “What do 
you catch ‘em on?’ I asked. ‘When 
are they here? How long do they stay? 
How big are they and what do they look 
like ?”’ 

“Oh, they're not terribly big,’’ he re- 
plied. “‘At least none that I’ve caught. 
Average from a pound to a pound and 
three quarters. But I’m telling you 
they’re scrappin’ fools! Put up a bigger 
fight than a trout the same size—maybe 
excepting a rainbow caught in extra- 
cold water. I’ve caught ’em on ‘hoppers 
and light-colored flies. When they’re in 
here thickest, they'll hit most anything. 
You've no idea how thick they are when 
the main run hits. 


i OU’'RE not likely to believe this,” 

Vue went on, “but it’s a fact. One 
evening I saw 'em feeding in the riffles 
so thick you could actually hear ’em 
smacking the bugs off the water! Why, 
they sounded like a bunch of little pigs 
in a feed trough!”’ 

The minute the door closed behind my 
caller I grabbed the Britannica to find 
out just how big a liar he actually was. 
I knew, of course, that shad were native 
to the Atlantic and that they were a 
valuable food fish seined commercially. 
I had also read that the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service is taking steps to save 
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them from extinc- 
tion, one measure be- 
ing the planting of 
shad off the Pacific 
coast. 

Now I was amazed 
to discover that shad 
do come to fresh 
water to spawn. That 
their fresh-water run 
should take them 
thousands of miles 
inland, almost to the 
headwaters of the 
Missouri's tributar- 
ies, seemed utterly 
fantastic. Remem- 
bering this, I was not 
greatly astonished 
later when a Montana newspaper classi- 
fied shad as “sort of a whitefish with a 
trout mouth.”” Since I had proved part 
of my friend’s story to be true, I began 
to ponder the possible truth of the rest 
of it. 

It was a story that sounded good. 
That is, if you left out the part about 
the little pigs, you could always get 
people to listen respectfully. So the 
first thing I knew I was repeating it to 
some of my friends in Livingston. They 
got all hopped up, and decided that 
when the shad came along they would 
be down to have a try at them. Now, 
Livingston—home of the annual trout 
derby, which pays a thousand dollars 
for the biggest fish caught—is right in 
the middle of Montana’s finest trout 
country. When people from there hook 
onto a fish they expect a battle. As I 
considered this angle of it I wished I 
had kept my mouth shut. If the shad 
failed to put up a fight, I’d never hear 
the end of it. I decided I'd better get 
the low-down—quick! 

The more questions I asked of Laurel 
residents the less I knew for certain. 
Some said they had lived there for fifty 
years and had never before heard of 
shad. Others had heard of them, all 
right, in fact had fished for them. The 
latter all agreed that shad were great 
scrappers, but some said they were too 





These d 
C€P-seg 
Shad were Saught a Ion 
9 way from 
ome 


oily to eat while others said they were 
delicious. One faction recommended 
fishing for them with ‘hoppers on the 
surface; others preferred a heavy sinker 
and a cork! After several weeks of this, 
I felt sure the whole thing must be a 
myth. And at about this point, in blew 
the gang from Livingston with a war 
cry: “Let us at ’em!” 

Well, all I could do was pile into the 
car with them and hit for the river— 
with my fingers crossed. 

It was about 10 in the morning when 
we started fishing. I'd been told to fish 
for the shad in deep, quiet holes, in 
riffiles, and in fast, deep water. So the 
result was—-we didn’t know shad water 
when we looked it square in the face. 
First we fished close in with no results. 
Then we waded out, cast our "hoppers 
on the water and let them drift with the 
current. Next we tried a bit of sinker, 
one split shot—-two split shot. Still 
nothing happened. 

Well, to be honest about it, plenty 
happened but I didn’t like it. I was get- 
ting a merciless ribbing from Jonesy. 
He’s one of those guys who can sure 
pour it on. The only reason I haven’t 
killed him is that he weighs around 200 

even his girl friend is bigger than I 
am. Consequently, we have been able 
to remain friends for years. 

About two (Continued on page 77) 
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Lack of thought means 
waste, and waste means 
fewer birds for hunt- 
ers in coming seasons 





By 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 


E WERE working across the 

stubble of a cornfield over in 

Pennsylvania's Lehigh Coun- 

ty on a November morning, 
and Lew Cooke was cussing mechanical 
corn pickers. ‘‘What's the sense of the 
darn things ?”" he demanded. ‘‘They miss 
just as much grain as hand pickers do, 
but instead of leaving the stalks stand- 
ing so the ringnecks can get the ears 
they miss, they cut them off a foot from 
the ground. Then the first good snow 
covers them up so that the birds can’t 
get at the corn. Hand-picked cornfields 
give the pheasants cover when they're 
hunted hard, and food all winter, too, 
but these : 

Over on the fringe of the field, close 
to the line of trees of the fence row, 
there was a sort of squawking cackle 
and a pheasant shot into the air. 

Lew’s 16 gauge went up as fast as 
light and smooth as cream. He followed 
the bird's flight for perhaps three sec- 
onds, but he didn't shoot. Instead he 
brought his gun down and grinned at me. 

Snatch, his springer, looked at him 
sort of disgusted, and so did I. “Your 
eyes getting bad?” I jeered. ‘“‘That was 
a cock, and a nice one, or I'm crazy!” 

“Sure it was a cock,” he 
agreed, with a quiet smile. 

Lew’s an unselfish sort 
of cuss who always gives 


the fellow he’s shooting =~ 


with all the breaks, but I'd 


already been lucky enough a 


to bag the daily limit of 
two ringnecks, so I knew 
that it hadn't been good 
nature that had kept him 
from shooting. 

“Well then, if you knew 
it was a cock why didn't 
you shoot at it?” I de- 
manded. 

“How far do you figure 
that bird was from us when 
it flushed?”’ he wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, maybe forty yards,” 
I guessed. “It was a long 
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shot for a 16, but I’ve often seen you 
make the feathers fly on longer ones.” 

Lew squinted as he estimated the 
distance to the spot from which the 
pheasant had taken off. “Forty yards?” 
he doubted. “Closer to fifty, I’d say. 
But it doesn’t matter if it’s forty or fifty 

the sure-death range of my gun is 
thirty yards. I don’t shoot at out-of- 
range birds. Not any more.” 

“I can remember when you were will- 
ing enough to take a chance, and then 
go around all day with your chest stuck 
out after you'd brought off a long shot,” 
I told him. “You sure are getting con- 
servative in your old age.” 

“You can call it that if you want to,” 
Lew said placidly. “I call it getting 
sense. A lot of fellows don’t agree with 
me, but to my mind making a clean kill 
beyond the normal killing range of your 
gun is more good luck than good 
shootin’. Knocking a bird down with a 
long shot gives me a thrill, of course 
but seeing a pheasant keep on flying 
with lead in him just gives me a pain in 
the neck. 

“Oh, I know 
hit don’t die. 
Out-of-range shootin’ 


all the birds that are 
But a heck of a lot of 
is a 


them do, 


lation 





Our pheasant popu- 
could 
go to town if we'd 
cut crippling losses 





tre Nou 


downright waste of game, and I’m too 
darned anxious to have good shootin’ 
next year and the year after that to be 
willing to do any game wasting. 
Let’s work over to about fifty steps from 
the edge of those woods, and then skirt 
’em. Maybe I can get me a cock there 
these birds around here have been shot 
at a lot, and whenever they get real 
good and scared they go into those 
woods and only come a little way out to 
feed. I've still got one ringneck coming 
to me on my season limit, so I might as 
well get it today and call it a year.” 

We worked along outside the woods, 
but we didn’t put up any pheasants. 
After a while we came to a place where 
a sort of point of trees jutted out into 
the field. While we were walking around 
them we heard a shot on the other side, 
and then two more. When we got around 
the trees we saw a couple of young fel- 
lows with guns. They were kicking 
around in the stubble, apparently look- 
ing for a dead or wounded bird. 

“Get anything ?”’ Lew hailed them. 

“T knocked one down, but we can’t 
find it,’”’ one of them said. “It must be 
around here somewhere. Say, mister, 
how about sendin’ that dog of yours out 
huntin’ for it?” 

Lew looked at Snatch and said, ‘‘Dead 
bird!” And Snatch went to work. 

By that time the second young fel- 
low had come over to us. “Aw, let’s 
quit wastin’ time,” he said to his com- 
panion. ‘That one’s got away—or even 
if you killed it we might be half an hour 
finding it. Come on and hunt—you can 
get another one.” 

“I guess you're right,” the first one 
said. ‘‘Thanks for the loan of your dog, 
mister—if he finds that bird it’s yours!” 

They went off across the field, and 
Lew and I followed along slowly after 
Snatch. After working around for may- 
be five minutes the spaniel hit a scent 
that he followed into some brush at the 
edge of the woods. Then he came out 
with a pheasant in his mouth and 
brought it over to us. 

“Good dog!” Lew praised, 
and examined the bird. 
“That’s the one, all right,” 
he said. ‘Just killed,’”’ He 
shouted after the two 
young fellows, but appar- 
ently they didn’t hear him. 
Then he snapped the shells 
out of his gun; produced a 
half foot of stogy, and 
lighted its far end—sure 
indications that he was 
through shooting. 

“That brainless kid!” he 
said. ‘I'd liked to have had 
another shot to top off the 
season, but if I take this 
bird it makes my limit, and 
I can't leave a perfectly 
good pheasant here to rot.” 

We started walking 


really 
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osing A Third of Your Game ? 


A long shot is a thrill when it adds \cRipPuNG. 
to your bag—but what of the wounded SHOTS 
game that escapes and dies? And what 
of the countless wasted birds that 


could have been found by a good dog? 


toward where we'd left the car. As we 
went across the fields I noticed that 
Lew was chewing up his stogie faster 
than he was smoking it—that’s a sure 
sign that he’s got something on his 
mind. After while he said: “There 
ought to be a law against it.” 

“A law against what?” I asked him. 

“Against shootin’ birds without a dog 
to get ’em after you knock ’em down. 
And if they want to make a law against 
shootin’ at out-of-range birds, it’ll be 
all right with me.... Do you know how 
many pheasants were shot in Pennsyl- 
vania last season?” 

“Something more than 400,000, 
weren't there?” I said. “‘That’s a lot of 
birds, but there were a lot of hunters.” 

“You're thinking of the number of 
pheasant which were bagged,” he told 
me. “I’m talking about the number 
which were shot. There’s a heck of a 
big difference. Somewhere around a 
third of the birds which are hit aren't 
bagged—tthey’re either killed and not 
found, or they fly away with shot in 'em, 
and a lot die afterward. 

“The way I figure it, 
bagging those 400,000 
pheasants resulted in 
shooting 600,000. Say 
that only half of the 
birds that were hit died. 
That would make the 
kill around 500,000. And 
that’s only half of it. 
Take that kid who shot 
the ringneck that 
Snatch retrieved. 
Chances are he'll keep 
on shootin’ until he gets 
his two-bird day’s limit, 
and from what I saw of 
him, more likely than 
not he’ll cripple—or kill 
and lose—at least one 
more bird. So instead of 
killing two birds a day, 
which is what the law 
intended to let him do, 
he'll kill three and meb- 
be four or five. That 
sort of waste means just 
one thing—fewer pheas- 
ants next year.” 

I like to listen to Lew 
sound off when he’s good 
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and sore. To keep him going I asked: 
“How the dickens can you know how 
many birds are hit in the course of a 
season? You don’t go around the state 
scoring all the kills and misses, do you?” 

“No,” Lew said. “I don’t have to score 
‘em. A young feller named Pierce Ran- 
dall has made a study of pheasant-crip- 
pling losses that tells the story. When 
we get home I’m going to call him up 
and make a date for you to talk to him 
this evening. He’s got a lot of dope 
that'll make the sportsmen who read 
your pieces in OUTDOOR LIFE do some 
thinking —-and after they’ve thought 
about it I’m betting that they'll try to 
make sure to get every bird they shoot 
at, and help cut down this damn’ waste 
of good game.” 

Pierce Randall turned out to be an 
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obviously competent young man with a 
scientific mind, a Syracuse University 
technical education in game manage- 
ment, and a strong personal fondness 
for quail and pheasant shooting and 
wild-turkey hunting. Deer? Well, fora 
fellow who had to be out in the woods 
as much as he did, he didn’t think that 
deer hunting in Pennsylvania was so 
much fun. Too many deer, if you knew 
just where to look for them. Last sea- 
son he'd got his buck early the morning 
of opening day, and that was all there 
had been to it. Turkeys, though, were 
different—it took a lot of real hunting 
to get a gobbler. 

What did he think, I asked him, of 
Lew Cooke's estimate that the previous 
season Pennsylvania hunters had killed 
100,000 more (Continued on page 50) 


"We'll be moving 
on,’ he said. "If 
your dog finds my 
bird you can keep 
it. There's plenty 
more around here!" 
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rnered, a tough 
| ‘roo lashes out 
h deadly claws at 
wary antagonist 





By ALWYN LEE 










































TRANGE COUNTRY 
this we are going to hunt 
over—as strange as _ the 
hunting itself. The roll- 
ing plains are covered with 
bluebush, wilga, and ap- 
plebush, and if you look 
closely you will see that every bush is trimmed 
to a uniform height as neatly as a hedge—from 
underneath! This phenomenon can mean only 
one thing—-sheep country, and sheep country 
it is indeed, for the state of New South Wales 
carries most of Australia’s 115,000,000 sheep, 
and is the cradle of the great merino studs that 
produce much of the world’s finest wool 

And the hunting is a kind you can find no- 
where else in the world—running kangaroos with 
specially bred hounds. To Americans, who have 
seen these unique animals only in zoos or picture 
books, kangaroos may seem big, gentle, slightly 
comical beasts, carrying their young lovingly in 
pouches as they hop shyly about. But consider 
these facts: A blue-flyer kangaroo has been 
clocked at forty miles an hour! At bay, a big 
old ’roo can rip up a hound with its powerful 
hind claws and toss it aside in shreds! And far 
from being shy, kangaroos roam in mobs, seem- 
ingly as plentiful as the American buffalo before 
the covered wagon came—mobs that rip down 
wire fences, painfully built by the sheepmen, 
with careless ease! 

For the hunt, I am a guest at a sheep ranch, 
Yarangobilly Station. It covers 21,000 acres 
small, as ranches run in these parts, but big 
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enough for my host to rank as a “squat- 
ter,” a title the big Australian sheep 
breeders bear with pride. And the 
hunting should be good. I have seen 
a few stray ‘roos loping through the 
brush on my drive out from the rail- 
road, and the boss tells me the place is 
“overrun with them.” 

We'll be combining business with 
sport. There are miles of wire fencing, 
forming huge “‘paddocks,” around Yar- 
angobilly, and a trampled section of 
fence can spill a big mob of sheep out 
of a 1,000-acre paddock in quick order, 
making a two-day round-up job for the 
men. The ’roos are the criminals. The 
boss squatter doesn’t mind a few of 
them, but for years, he explains, they’ve 
been breeding up in the open and then 
breaking into his paddocks. The big 
marsupials have no trouble clearing a 
four-foot wire fence on the run, but 
they’re too lazy; they prefer to claw 
down the wire strands with their huge 
hind paws. 

On the hunt with me are the boss, his 
stockman, and a big, silent Queens- 
lander whose usual job it is to run the 
traplines that keep down the rabbits 
another sheep herder’s pest. The stock- 
man, the boss, and I go on horseback 
well mounted on Queensland-bred stock 
ponies, traditionally “short in leg and 
long on shoulder,’”’ that can pick their 
way like dancers over the burrow-pit- 
ted and log-strewn paddocks. The rab- 
biter travels by wagon, with lunch and 
cold beer. 

Our dogs are like nothing else in dog- 
liom, big, rangy hounds, with a touch of 
Irish wolfhound in their build, giving 
tongue with a high yapping. The term 
for them is “kangaroo dogs,”’ and they 
live up to it; they’re brindled mustard 
and black, with big paw pads for hard 
going on sun-baked ground, and a pas- 
sion for hunting. They breach against 
their kennel chains, and race wildly 
when we take their collars off. There 
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Rocking along in majestic, slow-appearing bounds, big boomers have been clocked at forty miles an hour! 


are two of a different breed along too, 
and these are Queensland blue heelers 
short, savage dogs of a strain that min- 
gles Scotch collie with the dingo, Aus- 
tralia’s wild dog—bred to work on the 
hamstrings of half-wild cattle to bring 
them to muster. The boss has sheep 
dogs, besides, but they’re not going on 
this hunt; a ranchman would shoot any- 
one who gave his prize sheep handlers a 
taste of blood and ruined them for their 
work. 

If I weren't along as a guest, maybe 
the hunt would be a businesslike affair 
with a couple of riflemen firing from a 
flat utility truck, but the boss means to 
give me a thrill, including some wild 
riding. So now we canter our horses 
down the brown paddocks to the clay 
pans, .303 rifles bumping in their hol- 
sters forward of our comfortable Aus- 
tralian stock saddles. Already the dogs 
are ranging 200 yards ahead of us. 
Now and then they put up a rabbit, and 
ignore it, and once they stand barking 
around a tree, as a goanna, a giant liz- 
ard, scuttles for safety up the trunk. 


Black, four feet long, he flickers his 
tongue from his wide, vicious-looking 
mouth. The boss reaches for his rifle, 


and one shot sends the lizard crashing 
out of the tree. 

But this is only an appetizer for the 
main hunt. 
pans, which glitter like snow in the sun. 
They are pure white pipe clay, and 100 
years ago, before the white men moved 
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We ride on across the clay big gray kangaroo. The stockman 
speaks for the first time today: “A 
boomer,” he yells. 
3y that he (Continued on paye 90) 
IN A WARRING WORLD, AMERICANS LOOK WITH NEW 
CURIOSITY TOWARD THE SISTER COUNTRY DOWN UNDER. HERE WE 
BRING YOU A VIVID ACCOUNT OF THAT LAND‘S MOST EXCITING 
SPORT. THE FACT THAT FEW OF US CAN EVER HOPE TO ENJOY A 
KANGAROO HUNT OURSELVES MAKES THE STORY NO LESS ABSORBING 
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in in force, aborig- 
ines used to gath- 
er here to daub 
themselves with 
clay for their trib- 
al ceremonies. And 
now, from a rise above the clay pans, 
we catch sight of a big ‘‘mob” of ’roos 
grazing along a fringe of grass and 
timber in the distance. 

The distant animals are a fantastic 
sight. Sitting back on their tails they 
look like monstrous mice; then they drop 
forward on their pathetically tiny fore- 
paws, or take a few easy, lolloping 
bounds, and look like 'roos once more. 
The takes a sight through his 
sporting glasses, then gives me a look, 
and I can see the big “old man”’ nearest 


be SS 


wuffling the air with his nose. The 
sheepmen say ‘roos can smell green 
grass thirty miles away, and it’s a 


miracle if the mob hasn't picked up our 
scent. 

But they haven’t, apparently. Keep- 
ing the dogs close, we skirt the pans 
quietly and steal up on the far side of 
the mob. Then we shout the dogs for- 
ward and send our ponies into a gallop. 
The mob, as expected, breaks out across 
the pans, we have cut them off 
from cover. 

The dogs are on the ‘old man’’—a 


since 








ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits) Caribou 
(res. 3, nonres. 2) Moose (1) Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res Admiralty Island 1; 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; 
rest of territtory, no limits. Nonres.: Admiral- 
ty Island 1; rest of territory 2) Black Bear 
(lst Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd 
Judicial Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of 
territory, res. no limit, nonres 3). Grouse, 
Ptarmigan (aggregate 10). Fishing: Rainbow, 
Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, 
Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1 
fish). Dolly Varden (no limits) Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: None 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) open in Baldwin, Butler, 
Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Covington, Escam- 
bia, Greene, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Pickens, 
Sumter, Washington, and Wilcox Counties, and 
parts of Hale, Tuscaloosa, Perry, and Bibb 
Counties entire month; rest of state closed. 
Wild Turkey (1) open in Baldwin, Barbour, 
Butler, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Coosa, Cov- 
ington, Escambia, Greene, Henry, Houston, 
Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Pickens, Sumter, 
Washington, Wilcox, and Shelby Counties, and 
parts of Bibb, Hale, and Tuscaloosa Counties 
entire month; rest of state closed. Note: There 
will be short open seasons on deer and turkey 
in part of Jefferson County, and open seasons 
designated by U. S. Forest Service and State 
Conservation Dept. in the Black Warrior Na- 
tional Forest; consult authorities for dates. 
Squirrel (10). Quail (12) Rabbit, Opossum, 
Raccoon (no _ limits) Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-10). White Lake Bass (10”-15) Rock 
Bass (4'4"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crappie (8”- 
15). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10 (Aggregate all 
game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3, county of res. $1; rod-and-reel fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 
7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no lim- 
its). Cottontail Rabbit (6). Elk (1) Hualpai 
and Indian Reservations closed entire month; 
rest of state open until 10th. Note: Elk may be 
hunted only under special permit, fee $10. 
Fishing: Black Bass, Channel Catfish (10”°-10, 
but not more than 15 Ib. and 1 fish). Crappie, 
Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bull- 
head (no size-aggregate 20, but not more than 
20 lb. and 1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, 
Charr (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $3.50; hunting $2.50; fishing $1.75. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $25; small game 
and fishing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Open entire month: Rabbit (no 
limit), Squirrel (8) Quail (12) Deer (1) 
Bradley County closed; rest of state open 9th 
to 13th only Fishing: Black and Kentucky 
Bass (10”-15). Crappie, White Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). Warmouth Bass, Sun- 
fish, Rock Bass, Perch (no size-25). (Aggre- 
gate of above, 25.) Channel Catfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50—not required for 
rabbit or squirrel. Fishing $1.50—required only 
for artificial bait. Nonres.: Hunting, all game 
except fur bearers $25; all game except deer, 
turkey, fur bearers $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
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Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15). Bear (2) Districts 4, 
4%, and 434 closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Valley, Desert, and Mountain Quail 
(aggregate 10). Fishing: Steelhead and all 
trout except golden trout (no size-10 lb. and 1 
fish, but not more than 25 fish; many local size 
and catch regulations), Whitefish (no limits), 
only District 2%; Klamath and Trinity Rivers 
(but not their tributaries) in Districts 1% and 
5; Russian, Napa, Navarro, and Eel Rivers in 
Districts 2 and 234; District 12A, tidewater in 
Districts 2, 3 and 15, Santa Yuez to Buellton 
Bridge; Sacramento River (and tributaries 5 
miles from mouth) to Middle Creek in Shasta 
County open. Note: San Lorenzo River and its 
tributaries in Santa Cruz County below rail- 
road bridge near Big Trees open on Ist and on 
Saturdays, Sundays, Wednesdays, and legal hol- 
idays only for steelhead trout only. Salmon 
(local regulations). Black Bass, only Clear 
Lake (9”-5) and District 434 (9-10) open. 
Calico Bass, Crappie, only Clear Lake (no size- 
10) and District 434 (no size-15) open. Sun- 
fish (no size-15), only District 434 open. Sac- 
ramento Perch (no size-10), only Clear Lake 
open. Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5). 
Catfish (no size-50 lb.; Lake County 9”-50 Ib.) 
District 4 closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. License re- 
quired for jack rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Fishing: Whitefish (no size-10) opens 15th in 
White River, Rio Blanco County only. Trout 
(7”-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 20 fish) 
opens 15th in Butte Lake, Jackson County only. 
Licenses: Res.: Small game and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Small game and birds $5; fishing $3, 
3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limit). Rabbit, Wild 
Hare (3). Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters 
(12”-10). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Calico Bass, Crappie 
(7"-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $3.35; fishing 
$3.35, 3-day $1.35. Nonres.: Hunting $10.35; 
fishing $5.35, or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state, if higher; 3-day $1.85. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no _ limits). 
Quail (12). Rabbit (6). Ringneck Pheasant 
(2). Fishing: Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
(10”"-6). Channel Bass (rockfish) (10”-none). 
Eel (12”—none; Delaware River and Bay 14”- 
none). Crappie, Sunfish, Perch (no size-12). 
Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 
5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. Warn- 
ing: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”—5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, 
Rabbit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Deer 
(1) Collier County (quarantined area), Clay, 
Gilchrist, Glades, Nassau, Pinellas, and Sumter 
Counties closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Wild Turkey (2) Bradford, Clay, Gil- 





christ, Lake, Okaloosa, Pinellas, Sumter, Uni 
and Walton Counties closed; rest of state op 
entire month. Squirrel (15). Note: St. Joh 
County closed for fox squirrel. Quail (1: 
Warning: Several counties permit hunting or 
on designated days during open seasons; c 
sult local authorities. Fishing: Black Ba 


12”-8). Bream, all species (5”-20). Jack 
size-15). Speckle Perch (7”-20; in Osceo 
County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). (Aggregat 


all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county othe 

than county of res. $3.25; fishing $1.25—not r 

quired in county of res. or its boundary water 

Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishin, 
$5.50, 10-day $2.25. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited in Alachua County. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits). Squirrel (15). Deer (2) Banks, 
Chattahoochee, Dawson, Echols, Fannin, Gil- 
mer, Habersham, Hall, Jeff Davis, Jenkins, 
Lumpkin, Marion, Montgomery, Murray, Mus- 
cogee, Pickens, Rabun, Schley, Stewart, Talbot 
Towns, Union, Webster, White, and Whit- 
field Counties closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Quail (15). Wild Turkey (2). Fishing 
All game fish, Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Daw- 
son, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lump- 
kin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties 
closed, rest of state open entire month: Rain- 
bow and Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25). All other game fish 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.25, county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not re- 
quired for fishing in county of res. with worms 
Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue 
$5; fishing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Elk (1) only Fremont and Teton 
Counties open until 10th; rest of state closed 
entire month. Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner 
Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis 
and Shoshone Counties closed; rest of state 
open entire month. Fishing: Largemouth Black 
Bass (8”-15, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Sma 
mouth Black Bass closed. Salmon, Steelhe« 
(no size-2) open only in waters open to ye 
round fishing. Perch (no size-35). Sturgeon 
limits). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfish (no size 
or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Channel Catf 
closed Warning: The foregoing are genera 
seasons and there are many exceptions to then 
and some local size and catch regulations. Some 
waters are open all year. Consult local auth 
ities or Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $50; birds or 
$10; fishing $5, 10-day $2. Elk tags $1 each 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Open entire month: Rabbit 
Raccoon, Opossum (no limits Open ur 
10th: Quail (12). Fishing: Black Bass (10°- 
10). Wall-eyed Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) z 
gregate 10). Rock or Warmouth Bass, Crappie 
(5"=-25), White Bass (7”-25), Bluegill, §S 
fish (no size-25) (aggregate 35 Lake Tr 
(1% lb.-none). Whitefish (2 lb.—-none). Buffa 
Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat 
Sheephead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1 
fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing 
$3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Open entire month: Red Fox, Gr 
Fox, Woodchuck, Opossum (no limits), Rab 


Turn to page 48 for tabulated information about 
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THE PERIOD 


FROM DECEMBER 1 








10), Raccoon (2). Open until 20th: Quail (10), 
Hungarian Partridge (5). Fishing: Black, Ken- 
tucky, Silver, Yellow, White, and Striped Bass 
10”-aggregate 6). Pike-Perch (10”-6). Pike 
r Pickerel (no size-6). 
Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). 
Channel Catfish (10”-none). Yellow Perch, 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing and hunting $1.50. Non- 
res.: Fishing and Hunting $15.50; fishing only 
$2.25, 14-day $1. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10) 
pen entire month. Quail (8) Lucas, Appanoose, 
Monroe, Wapello, Davis, Van Buren, Jefferson, 
Henry, Lee, Des Moines, Louisa, Muscatine, 
Wayne, Decatur, Clarke, Madison, Marion, and 
Keokuk Counties open until 15th; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Open in all wa- 
ters: Bullhead (no size-25; Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, no limits); Sucker, Red Horse (no 
size-15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County, no limits); Sheeps- 
head, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish 
(no limits). Open only in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County: Northern Pike (15”-15); Wall-eyed 
Pike (13”-8); Black Bass (10-5); Rock Stur- 
geon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none); Sand Sturgeon (1 
lb.-none); Catfish (12”-15); Yellow and Silver 
Bass, Crappie, Perch, (7”-15); Warmouth and 
Rock Bass, Sunfish, and Bluegill (5”-15). In 
inland waters except those of Lee County, ag- 
gregate daily catch of all fish on which there 
is a close season and a daily catch limit, 25. 
In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee 
County, aggregate possession limit on all fish 
on which there is a daily catch limit, 30. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, and Spot- 
ted Bass (10”). Crappie (7”). Yellow Perch, 
Bluegill (6”). Channel Catfish (12”). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish 15; in state lakes 10.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Red Fox, Opossum, Raccoon (no 
limits). Quail (12). Rabbit (8). Fishing: 
Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie 
8"-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, or Wall- 
eyed Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting: County $1, state $3; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Deer (1). Bear (1). Squirrel (10). 
Chipmunk (10). Hare, Rabbit (no _ limits). 
Quail, Partridge (bobwhite) (12) Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, 
Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
ynx (no limits) Rabbit (4) Raccoon (2). 
shing: Ice-fishing is permitted, under varying 
unty regulations, for designated species. Write 

Dept. of Inland Fisheries and Game, Au- 
ista, for booklet of inland ice-fishing laws. 
-icenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.15; 
hunting only $1.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: 


a) 


Bluegill, Red-eared: 


TO DECEMBER 31 


INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


A whole season’s hunting at a glance! See page 48 


All game $15.15; birds and small game $10.15; 
fishing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (6) Washington, Alle- 
gany, Garrett, and Frederick Counties closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Wild Turkey 
(1); English Ringneck, Mongolian or other im 
ported Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse (2); Quail (6 
Rabbit or Hare (6), Garrett, Washington, and 
Allegany Counties closed; rest of state open 
entire month. Note: Woodmont Rod and Gun 
Club, Washington County, open entire month 
on all of foregoing species. Deer (1) Anne 
Arundel, Baltimore, and Frederick Counties 
closed; Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, Wash- 
ington County, open 15th to 24th only; rest of 
State open Ist to 6th only. Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits) open entire month. Woodchuck (no 
limit) Garrett and Allegany Counties closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass, in tidewater only (10”-20). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 4-day 
waterfowl $5.50; fishing $5.50. Fishing license 
not required for tidewaters. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5) (Nantucket 
County, Hare 2, Rabbit 3) open entire month. 
Deer (1) Dukes and Norfolk Counties closed; 
rest of state open Ist to 6th only. Fishing: 
Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size-30 in 24 
hours). Great Northern Pike or Muscallonge 
(15”-none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike-Perch (12”- 
5). White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black 
Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $3.25; hunting $2; fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $15.25; hunting $10.25; 
fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Red Squirrel, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Bear (1) only designated counties open; consult 
local authorities. Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or 
Snowshoe Hare (5). Raccoon, by res. only (no 
limit) Zone 1 closed; Zones 2 and 3 open until 
15th only. Fishing: Trout lakes and trout streams 
closed; all other waters open entire month: 
Black Bass (10”-5). Northern Pike, Pike-Perch 
(14”-5). Muskellunge (30”-none). White Bass 
(7”-10). Whitefish (no size-7). Warmouth Bass 
(no size), Rock and Calico Bass, Crappie, Yel- 
low Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”) (aggregate 25). 
Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, 
Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red 
Horse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker 


Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size- 
5). Note: Some special limits in Great Lakes 
and their connecting waters and other designated 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Big game $2.25, small 
game $1; fishing, husband and wife, $1. Non- 
res.: Big game $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2 
only, $5, Zones 1, 2, and 3, $15; fishing $2, hus- 
band and wife $2.50; 10-day $1, husband and 
wife $1.50. Warning: Sunday hunting prohib- 
ited in some counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Gray and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 
7 Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Muskellunge (no size-2). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Sauger, Great Northern Pike, Pick- 
erel (no size-8). Buffalo (15”-none). White- 
fish (16”-none). Bullhead (no size-50). Catfish 
(no size-10). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no 
size-15). Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-5). 
Perch, Carp, Dogfish, Red Horse, Sucker, 
Sheepshead, Garfish, Eelpout (no limits). (Ag- 
gregate all fish on which there are catch limits, 
15.) In Mississippi River and Lake Pepin, St. 
Croix Lake, and St. Croix River where they 
form boundary waters between Wisconsin and 
Minnesota: White Bass (7”-10), Crappie (7’- 
15), Sunfish, Rock Bass (5”-15), Wall-eyed 
Pike, Sauger (13”-8), Pickerel (16”-10), Perch 
(no limits), Catfish (14”-none), Bullhead (7”- 
40), Sand or Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” 
dressed-10; in St. Croix Lake and River 20” 
dressed-1) (Aggregate, excluding perch, cat- 
fish, and bullhead, 30.) Licenses: Res.: Small 
game $1; fishing $1, husband and wife $1.50. 
Nonres Small game $25; fishing $3, husband 
and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8), Rabbit (10), open en- 
tire month. Quail (12) opens 10th. Deer (1) 
Leake, Madison, Scott, and Rankin Counties 
open Ist only; Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Talla- 
hatchie, Leflore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, 
Warren, Bolivar, Greene, Holmes, Jackson, 
George, Grenada, Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, 
Jeff rson, Claiborne, Issaquena, Sharkey, and 
Washington Counties open Ist, and from 25th to 
3lst; rest of state closed entire month. Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish 
(5”-25 (Aggregate all game fish, 50.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county $1.25; 
fishing $1.25, family license $2.25. Nonres.: 
Small game $15.25, all game $25.25, 7-day $5.25; 
fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck, Opossum, Red 
and Gray Fox (no limits). Quail (bobwhite) 
(10). Raccoon (10 a season). Fishing: Trout 

(Continued on page 62) 


(no limits). 
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HUNTING SEASONS FOR 1941-42 





Planning some out-of-state hunting trips this year? You can find the kind of sport you want—at 


the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. 


When 


you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, bag 
These Outpoor Lire tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 


limits, etc. 





















































ALASKA IOWA NEW YORK VIRGINIA 
Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote Rab! Aug. 1-Mar. 1 Bea N 1 2 Squirrel N J 
Wolverine Marmot, Quail Nov. 15-De 15* Leer Nov N Raccoon, Opossut oO ] 
Squirrel No se Va Hare I Fe ‘ Bear, Grouse, Ring- 

Caribou Au 0-De l Ce ntail Rabbit Oct. 20-De necked Pheasant N Ly 
Grouse, Ptarmigan Au 0-Ja KANSAS Black, Gray, i Fox Wild Turkey N J 
Mi Se 1-1 Coyote, Rabbit No close seasor Squirre Oct. 20-Nov 7 Deer N -D 
Large trown, Grizzly Fox Squirrel Aug. 1-Jan. 1 Raccoor No Jar t Quail, Rabbit I 
ind Black Bear Sel 1-June 20* Quail Nov. 20-Nov 0 Grouse, Partridge Get 20-N 
Qua ov DD - 
KENTUCKY mena WASHINGTON 

~~ ——y Ovt lan. 15° _— Rabbit, Opossum ” 43 NORTH CAROLINA ae = ee - 
Opossum, Raccoon Oct Jar 1 accoon , ot-Jan. Wildeat ‘ - kite ashing )- Jan 
Rabbit. Oct Pe ) Red Fox weal ; gg Oo 3 ang a . 5 

deer Ni 0-Jan. 1* — ear, Deer ct. L-Jdar a | 
Wild Turkey Ne )-Jar & Opossum Raccoon joe 1-Fe 15 | 
Mar, 20- Apt ; a Oct. 1-Jan. 15 pened Cnn ‘. 30 ; “ ; . |WEST VIRGINIA 
Quail Dec. 1-Feb. 2 Oct. 1-Mar wr 1h ge ee . Ov. « a Gray, Black, and Fox 
| Hare, Rabbit t ar. 1 Wild Turkey, Quail : . 
3 Nov bbit , , , ‘ Squirrel, Ruffed Grouse | Oc 16-Nov. 29 
Bear 2 1-Jan. 1 Rabbit Nov. 20-Jan. 31 ) ly , 
| Deer Nov. 15-Jan. 1 Quai ; | y De 

ARIZONA Quail, Partridge Dec. 1-Feb. 15 a Cottontail Rabbi Nov l-Ja 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat Ringnec k Pheasant Nov L-N 
egg ogy Be a aces NORTH DAKOTA | Raccoon, Guessum Nov. 11-Jan 
Cottontail Rabbit No close season* [MAIN Red and Gray Fox, Rac & : : . Deer De De 
Raccoon, Opossut Nov. 1-Mar. 1 Bear, Bobcat, Loup-cer-| — | Nov. 15-Feb. 15. 

Quail | Nov. 16-Nov. 30 vier, Canada Lynx No close season — Nov. 16-Nov. 25 

Elk Nov. 18-Dec. 10 Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 31* 7 —— WISCONSIN 
Raccoon Oct. 16-Peb. 15 Gray and Fox Squirrel } Oct. 18-De l 
Deer Oct. 21-Nov. 30% [OHIO . Snowshoe Hare, Cotton- | 

ARKANSAS | Gray Fox No close season tail Rabbit, Jack Rabbit} Nov. 1-Jan. 15* 
Rabbit No close seasot Red Fox No ck se season* Gray Raccoon N 1-De l 
Squirrel May 15-June 15* [MARYLAND Rabpit Nov. 15-Jan. 1 Red Fox N 1-Apr 

& Oct. 1-Jar 1* Squirrel Nov. 15-Dec 31* Raccoon Nov. 15-Jan. 15 Deer N 99-N 
Deer Ie De 13° Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Opossum Dec l-Jan. 15 _ -_ 
Quail Dec. 1-Jan. 31 Wild Turkey, Imported Pheasant, Hungarian — 
Wild Turkey Apr. l-April 15*] Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse : a Partridge, Grouse Nov. 15-Nov. 30 ]wyomING 
Quail, Rabbit Nov, 15-Dee 31° : Deer Sent 5 Ny \* 
Deer = 1-Dee. 6 OKLAHOMA | Ringneck Pheasant Sept. 28-N 
CAvolt. Coyote, Wildeat, MASSACHUSETTS | ne ht | May 15-Jan. 1 
Raccoon, Cougar, Jack Ge dhtaiees - Cree | couals Tues., Thurs., &| : ALBERTA 
tu rouse, | Sat. only | Nov 0-Ja l 
Rabbit No close seasor Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 20 Upland Game Birds | May be set Bear | Sept. 1-June 
o iT Cottontail ” aa De ; Quail JOct. 20-Nov. 20° ; ‘ Hungarian Partridge 0 1-N 29° 
ual ottontai and > * . i 
are. Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 1 Elk 0 De 
Brush Rabbit In 15-De \* — ans IDec. 1-Dec. 6* Deer, Moose, Caribou |N 1-De 
Pheasant Nov. 15-Ne 0 Pheasant To be set OREGON 
| Pheasant, Hungarian | eememne an | 
meade ———I_“Partr |Qet. 22-Nov. 2 
BRITISH COLUMBIA | 

COLORADO MICHIGAN sear Nov. 1-N ) Mountain Goat De 
Mountain Lion Coyote Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob a Zear, except White or | 
Wolf, Bobcat, Lynx IN e season cat, Fox, Opossum, Red Kermodei ca 1-J 
sear 1 Om Nov 0 Squirrel, Woodchuck |}No close season PENNSYLVANIA Caribou, Moose | Se De 
Cottontail Rabbit 1 Om Feb Rabbit, Hare }Oct. 1-Mar Crow, Starling No close seas eer Se De 
Deer o Oct * Raccoon Nov. 1-Dee l Raccoon in 15-De Elk Se 5- De 
Pheasant, Quail Nov. 18-N 0 Deer, Bear no 15-Nov. 30 Wild Turkey N 1-N 29° California Quail, | 

Ruffed Grouse Quail ant oO N 
Ring-necked Pheasant . 

CONNECTICU MINNESOTA slackbird Rabbit, Gray 
Rutfed ¢ Cottontail Rabbit, Snow aa ice , slack, and Fox Squirrel) N nN a MANITOBA 
Gras So o )N Hare l lar. 1 Red Squirrel N el ( : » x . 
Rac ; Oct )-D) el ind Fox Sq im 1-10 Bear ‘ 1u-N Caribou, Moose, Deer . 
Rabbit, Wild Har N iy Q Nov. 1-Nov Deer j Dee, 1-De 
Qua I | 

-esee | NEW BRUNSWICK 
MISSISSIPPI Wildcat N = ones 
Wild Turkey Apr. 1-Apr. 20 RHODE ISLAND ee ae N 

DELAWARE Sauitrel os 15-Dec. 31% | Haccoon — -o , Rabbit ret 
Raccoon, Ope N Ja deer ( 25-Jar ) heasat l ¢ - , : 
Quail Ra N Id Qua }I> 10-Fe 0 G Squirrel Rabbit Fox, Ra ” N 1-D 
Pheasant N I Rabbit }Open during ar Hare, Quail, Partridge De 

ther open seasor 
———— NOVA SCOTIA 
| > Bear, Wildcat N se seas 
$s s ; 

FLORIDA MISSOURI [ore Canes \ Fox. Raccoon N Dec. 1 
Wildeat, Panther. Ope Rabbit, Woodchuck jJan. 1-Oct. 31 &f Ofer ok — Rabbit, Hare r¢ Feb. 28 
sum, Rabbit Fox, Flyir |Nov. 10-Dee. 31 ‘ a ; ee ae Ma 7 
Squirrel N se Squirrel June 15-Oct. 31 en Day bet we 
a. N Quail INov. 10-Dec. 31 Wild Turkey — 2 ; 
oer - Opossum D 1-Jan ] Thanks ONTARIO 
Marsh Hen Sept. 1o-N 0 Red and Gray Fo. Rac-! . rt Dav-Ma + Sen v se seas 
Deer Nov, 20-De ” coot ‘ a 1 Quail, Rabbit (with Thanks Day] Cottontail Rabbit N season® 
Wild Turkey, Quail “a Blackbird Mar. 1 Deer, Moos @ XN 
Squirrel Nov O-Fe 15* 

MONTANA 
Mountair ” obecat 
| ee ee ee _ |SOUTH DAKOTA PRINCE EDWARD 

GEORGIA | SiSeS SCSSON Rabbit, Squirrel |N sea ISLAND 
Rabbit iN s ea Deer. in designated Rabbit N I 
Squirrel 1A L- Jat NEBRASKA counties N N 0 
Opossum Oct Feb. 28 tabbit No close season Pheasant ° N 19° - 

Deer IN et x* Squirrel Oct. 1-Nov 0 Elk 20 
Wild Turkey N Mar. 1* Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Feb. 1 oe 4 1 
Quail N Mar. 1 Moose Q XN 
Bear, Raccoon | Now. 20-1 8 INEVADA TENNESSEE Seaet Sept. 15-N 
| Wildeat. Bot Wildcat, Woodchuck N As Caribou, Gaspe Peninsu 
Wolf. Wolv Squirre ee Sel Ie la only s 20-N 
IDAHO tain Lic Geemse. Guat Rabbit * + J —_ Ae ; aes 
; . Squirre o close s¢ " ~ : . 
Bea > N as sttontail Rabbit No _— Opossum, Raccoon, Gra Raccoon N Ma 
i arian Partridee se .N . ( " Ra r ‘ , A ! 
M tain and Valley M tain Hare Nov. 1-De 1 x é 15 
Qua Ne N bd EWAN 
Lee Oct. 5-Nov. 30° TweW HAMPSHIRE SASKATCHEWAN 
Elk o I Th Rear, Wildcat, Lynx a , Barren Land Cari oO De { 
Mountain Goat Oo N 10* Fc “ S . ey ¥E 2 M. _— i Lion, Bobcat Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi 
Chinese Fheasant, Bol ! bt t. Hare Oct Feb. \ Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot sea gar N D 
white Quail oO N . eng abet tt } ‘ J Sq , Ovt ) . Moose, Deer, Woodlar 
ni aaa : = Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey N re I Caribou, Elk N 5- De 
Crouse Oct 1-De 1 ry ~ X a? i* 
Deer Oct r- De Quail, Chacalaca D Jar 6* 
ILLINOIS = 
} NEWFOUNDLAND 
nn : )-Ja NEW JERSEY Sieoes. Gantt ics ikea nee 
coon possun , . +. . P 
eter) ‘ a ao Raccoo Oct. 15-Jan. 15 TUTAH Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Dec. 2 
( N 1 ae Nov. 10-Dee. 15 Mountain Lion, Bobcat Ptarmigan oO Ja 
duail De 0 Rabbit, Hare, Squirrel Coyote. Bear. Rabbit 
Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse Hare N 
Partridge Nov. 10-De 15 Upland Game Birds M 
' . - ) P= POMC SitGs , . YUKON TERRITORY 

INDIANA Dee Dec. 17-Dee. 21 Rear. Wolf 
Ked and Gray Fox, Wood Moose. Deer. Caribou 
chu No se NEW MEXICO VERMONT Mountain Sheep 
Quail Hungarian Par Mountain Lion, Bobcat Cottontail Rabbit No » season Mountain Goat Aug. 1-Feb. 2 
tridge Nov. 10-De« 0 Coyote o close season Bear Jur De 1 Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par 
Rabbit Nov. 10-Jan. 10 Bear Nov. 1-Dec. 10 Hare, Rabbit Oct eb. 28 tridge, Pheasant, Prairi« 

accoon, Opossum Nov, 15-Jar 1 Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 10 Raccoon Oct Dec. 31 chicken Se 1-Jar 
Pheasant N 10-N 10° Antelope, Pheasant May be set Deer Nov. 21-Nov. 30 Lynx Nov. 15-Mar 
*Local exceptions tChanges are possible; consult local authorities © Outdoor Life—reproduction strictly fort len 
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MAN: Eh ? Oh! Now look, camel, I don’t 
wish to be uncivil on Christmas Eve... 


but go away, will you? 


CAMEL: Christmas present trouble, Little 
Brother ? 


MAN: You might call it that. Add Aunt 
Agatha, Little Jimmie, and all the rest 
of the relatives—this Xmas has cost me 
a fortune. And I still have to take care 
oi some of the boys at the office! 


CAMEL: But sahib, you're looking right at 
one of the most delightful of Christmas 
presents—a truly noble whiskey, master 
—Paul Jones. A whiskey of superb flavor 


Ve best. Christmas buy —is the whishey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in Paul Jones are 4 years or more old, + * 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


“What, Sahib! Stull shopping , 


and the most magnificent dryness! 


MAN: I can’t afford ... what’s that? 
Dryness, camel? What’s dryness got to 


do with WwW hiskey ? 


CAMEL: Much, O Son of the Morning. 
For it is this dryness...or lack of sweet- 
ness, which permits the full, rare flavor 
of Paul Jones to come through ... clear 
and undistorted for your enjoyment. In- 
deed, master, it is dryness which makes 
Paul Jones so rare and lustrous a jewel 


among whiskies. 


MAN: Ah. And a jewel of 
pretty great price, I'll bet! 











CAMEL: Nay, O Gracious Prince. This 
Dry Paul Jones is sold for so modest a 
sum that connoisseurs of whiskey know 
it as a great buy. So great a buy, sahib, 
that the demand for Dry Paul Jones mul- 


tiplied fivefold in less than two years. It— 


MAN: Say no more, my fuzzy friend. Just 
tell me one thing: What are you doing 


December 25th ? 
CAMEL: Why, Effendi? 


MAN: Because, my wonderful beast, I 
want to invite you out for the biggest, 
best, most marvelous Christmas din- 


ner you ever had in your life! 











Are You Losing a Third of Your Gamee 


> 


pheasants than they had taken home? 

“If it isn’t just about right, then it’s 
too conservative,” he told me. “Accord- 
ing to the game-kill reports which all 
licensed hunters are required to make 
to the State Game Commission, 422,875 
ringnecks were bagged. My study showed 
that the crippling loss in southeastern 
Pennsylvania pheasant shooting is 32 
percent—and I’m convinced that the loss 
wouldn't average lower in other sections 
of the state or in any pheasant country 
I've seen in other states. So about 622,- 
000 birds must have been hit. 

“That means that there were close to 
200,000 pheasants shot but not bagged. 
Many of them were knocked down dead 
but not found. Many others were brought 
down wounded and escaped hunters who 
didn't have dogs to retrieve, by hiding or 
running away often even a_ badly 
wounded pheasant can outrun a man. 
Practically all the birds brought down 
wounded, and not found, must have died 
lingering deaths or become the prey of 
predators. Of course, a lot of pheasants 
which were hit kept right on flying 
their vitality is amazing. A lot of these 
wounded birds recovered, but many 
others died from intestinal or leg wounds. 
No—Lew’'s estimate of 100,000 wasted 
pheasants isn't a bit too high!” 

Randall made his crippling-loss inves- 
tigation as a part of the comprehensive 
study conducted by the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit for 
the purpose of securing information 
which would aid the state Game Com- 
mission in its pheasant- management 
work. He enlisted the services of 176 
sportsmen, whom he classed as novice, 
average, and veteran. Some hunted with 
dogs, and some without. In compiling 
the crippling-loss figures he used only 
records which obviously were carefully 
kept and accurate. He says that if there 
is an error in the figures it is on the 
conservative side—that he found that 
hunters hated to admit they lost birds. 

The 176 sportsmen shot 631 pheasants, 
of which they failed to recover 202 birds, 
or 32 percent. They found fifteen ring- 
necks which had been killed or wounded 


Lew's gun followed the 
pheasant, but he didn't 
fire. The bird was too / 


far off—and he knew it 


\ ms 


(Continued from page 43) 


by other hunters and which still were 
in a usable condition. 

These are the overall figures. When 
they are broken down they show with 
vivid plainness that one way to reduce 
the waste of game birds is to hunt them 
with well-trained retrieving dogs. 

Hunting without dogs, 124 sportsmen 
(novice, average, and veteran) shot 382 
pheasants and bagged 230 of them—a 
loss of 152 birds, or 39.8 percent. 

Hunting with dogs, fifty-two sports- 
men of the three classes shot 249 pheas- 
ants and bagged 199 of them—a loss of 
fifty birds, or 20.1 percent! 

Veteran hunters who used dogs lost 
only 15.5 percent of the birds they shot. 
Veterans hunting without dogs lost 26.8 
percent. Average hunters with dogs lost 
23.8 percent; without dogs they lost 39.8 
percent. Novices with dogs lost 36.8 per- 
cent; without dogs they lost 46.7 percent! 

It also is worth noting that the hunt- 
ers who used dogs shot an average of 
almost five birds each, while those who 
didn’t have dogs were able to shoot an 
average of only three birds each. 

All of which makes it as plain as the 
badge on a game warden's vest that if 
you use a good dog in pheasant shooting 
you enjoy better sport, get more shots, 
and waste less game! 

It is equally plain that experienced 
hunters cripple a smaller proportion of 
birds than do beginners. The chief rea- 
son for this, of course, is that usually 
they are better shots and so kill cleanly 
more often than do beginners. But Ran- 
dall noticed another reason almost as 
important. Experienced hunters know 
the clean-killing range of their guns, 
they can estimate ranges accurately, and 
they seldom shoot at birds which are out 
of killing range. 

Women hunters, Randall observed, are 
less inclined toward out-of-range shoot- 
ing than are men. Sixteen gauge guns 
aren't responsible for a higher propor- 
tion of cripples than are 12's —possibly 
because the men who shoot small-gauge 
guns usually are experienced hunters 
who know the limitations of their weap- 
ons. The size of the shot used has an 





effect on the crippling loss. When very 
large shot is used, there aren’t enough 
pellets in the pattern to make a clean 
kill certain. When very small size shot 
is used it hasn’t the shocking power to 
knock down a bird as tough and game as 
the ringneck. The hunters with lowest 
crippling losses used No. 5, 6, or 7 shot. 

Exhaustive pheasant-population stud- 
ies made on test areas by Randall and 
others shows that on the southeastern 
Pennsylvania range, where climatic con- 
ditions are good, food plentiful, and 
predator losses not ruinous, the ringneck 
pheasant may be depended on to do a 
little better than hold its own in spite of 
very heavy hunting. The same condition 
undoubtedly obtains in other sections of 
the country. If the crippling loss could 
be reduced by half, the ringneck would 
do a lot better than hold its own. Longer 
open seasons and larger bag limits would 
result. 

Lew Cooke, who had driven into town, 
got back just as Randall was finishing 
telling me about his crippling-loss study. 
“Well,” Lew said, “now you've got the 
complete dope from a real expert, do 
you agree with me?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. But just what can 
be done about it?” 

“Get hunters to stop crippling birds!” 
Lew snapped. “Get ’em to get their birds 
when they shoot at 'em. Get ’em to use 
well-trained retrieving dogs when they’re 
shootin’ pheasants or quail—the crippling 
loss in quail shootin’ is just as big as it 
is with pheasants. Get ’em to learn the 
killing range of their guns—on pheasant 
it’s thirty yards for a 16, forty yards fo! 
a 12, if you’re using the right size shot. 
If they’re beginners, take ’em out and 
show ’em just how big a pheasant looks 
at thirty and forty and fifty yards. Get 
‘em to shoot a little skeet between open 
seasons, so that they won't cripple a lot 
of birds by bad shootin’ their first day in 
the field. Get ’em to quit taking out-of- 
range shots. And, most important of all, 
get ’em to realize that fewer cripples 
this season means more birds next year!” 

All of which I pass on to you for what 
it is worth—which I'd say is plenty! 
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Odds and Ends 
in Cape Cod Ducks 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Got to lead those old squaws by a 
mile,” Stan Fisher lamented. “Hardest 
duck in all creation to hit. Travel faster 
than what you figure.” 

After a little of this I took stock of 
myself, realized how different this pass- 
shooting was from working decoys, how 
very accurate I must be in judging dis- 
tance and above all in my timing. With 
this all settled in my mind, I saw a small 
collection of odds and ends in the form 
of whistlers wheeling in. Then, for no 
apparent reason, the collection suddenly 
changed its mind and scaled away. More 
likely than not somebody had moved. 
But I had plenty of ammunition, and 
high ambitions. 3ang-bang, and like- 
wise bang-bang. Whereupon it was time 
for me to make another mental note 
that you can scarcely expect to reach 
birds eighty yards in air with a scatter- 
gun. Oh, for the old hook and ladder! 

And so it went, I learned bit by bit, 
and dropped my share of ducks. 


UT dropping ducks was one thing, pick- 

ing them up another. It is a prob- 
lem not strange to duck hunters, and 
Pine Island’s particular problem _in- 
volved some long-distance travel. Only 
one duck fell in wadable water, there to 
be retrieved by Stan at the cost of ship- 
ping a bootful of very cold water for 
which he had failed to bargain. The rest 
of the ducks fell farther out, and I 
recalled worried mothers among the 
long-since-departed summer folks. When- 
ever, in summer, Junior in a small din- 
ghy approached Woods Hole’s famous 
watery “hole”, his mother could be heard 
crying loud and long from shore—and 
with reason; a wicked tide rip traveled 
through here at the very considerable 
speed of six knots. Pine Island sat in its 
exact center. 

So a certain number of ducks were 
bound to be goners, which was a pity, 
but a much higher proportion than you’d 
think possible were recovered. There’s 
a beautiful theory, of local origin, that 
the turn of the tide will bring lost ones 
back, but I fear the basis for this is 
mostly wishful hoping. Small boats 
manned by the Falmouth Fire Depart- 
ment proved considerably more resultful. 

I saw Stan Fisher shove off one time, 
to be whisked away into the wide-open 
arms of Buzzards Bay and there com- 
pletely vanish, while his fellow fire fight- 
ers unconcernedly went on shooting. 

“How’'ll he get back?” I asked. “Wait 
for turn of tide?” 

“Oh, no, he won't wait for tide. 

The banging continued. 

Pat Peck, a few moments later, took 
off in the other boat, which thereupon 
gave a realistic demonstration of shoot- 
ing the chutes and disappeared likewise. 

Time went on and I forgot about them, 
until both missing mariners appeared 
suddenly again in our midst. The tide 
was still streaking by at six knots. How 
had they done it? Study of nearby Nau- 
shon Island’s numerous coves cleared up 
the mystery, and the answer was the 
same found on a fast-running North 
Woods river—back eddies. Like North 
Woods guides, Stan and Pat had taken 
advantage of every back eddy to float 
them against the prevailing current. 

Real navigators, permit me to say, 
those fire-fighting Codders. And real 
duck hunters too. 
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MY ORIGINAL DOWN JACKET 


Gh. 


A FACT WHICH MAKES IT 
WARMER than 10 SWEATERS 


@Slip into this distinctive appearing, pure-down 
jacket, put a gun to your shoulder, and be amazed 








it the irmth, freedom and comfort. Warmer 
than 1 weaters, it weighs but 24 ounces!—the 
ideal gift for sportsmen and all men who are out- 
of-doors, blizzard proof and water repellent. 

THE ‘‘PUFF’’ DOES IT! 
Reason that it can be so light and free and yet so 


s the fact that it’s filled with 100% pure 
nature's own warmest insulation because 
remains dry and fluffy, retains body warmth 
and refus¢ to let outside cold in. 

Iwo single walls of water-proofed, highest qual- 
ity fabric, woven specially for me, are the only re- 
tainers of the down—a vitally important feature. 
In short, my jacket BREATHES! 

I caution you to avoid unnecessary layers of 
fabric outside the actual down retainer 
walls. Cotton is absorbent and retains body mois- 
ture—it tends to cause condensation within the 
down, which acts as a conductor permitting out- 
side cold to penetrate to the body. 

MY BLIZZARD-PROOF ROBES 

As original manufacturer of down-insulated gar- 
ments—the lightest, warmest things on earth—it 
is only fitting that I manufacture the finest sleep- 
ing robes on earth—and I do! Here is a 100% 
pure goose down robe that has been many times 
entered in competition with all top brands and 
chosen first in every instance. 

sO” x 84”: thoroughly warm at 40° below, 

$45.00; for 60° below, $52.50 —90” x 90” 
I'm sorry, but the robes: $60.00 and $72.50. 
100% pure quality 


of our down—the * 

specially woven bliz- 

zard-proof fabric, . 
careful manufacture and patented ddiz 


construction (D119-122)—will not BLIZZARD PROOF 


permit salesmen’s commissions. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER “Down 
yntaining details on jackets and sleeping robes 


AND 
Perfect jacket fit assured by use of size chart. SLEEPING ROBES 


* TRADE MARKS — COPYRIGHT 1941, EDDIE BAUER S E A T T L E, U. 2. A. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! You will agree it’s the Finest of All! 


Specify height, weight, chest and waist 
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10’ Hunting Moccasin 


For those hunters who cannot wear rubbers | 
and who do not care for high boots we recom Ay: \ ps 
mend this genuine hand sewed moccasin of oil | + ' ¥ 
tanned full grain | Wigwam 100° wool socks keep 
leather. Five rows | your feet happy even after long 
of stitching around | hours of hunting. Will outlast 
vamp line. A com- | many pairs of most socks. Uniform 
fortable, durable | quality of yarn properly spun for 
moccasin for fall | warmth and comfort. Soft, fleecy 
hunting or year | lining forms cushion for foot, ab- 
round hiking. Color | sorbs perspiration, Stutch courses 
black. Weight only | and seams will not imprint the 
2 Ibs. 12 02. Sizes | foot. There is a minimum of rub- 
6 to 12. bing and less chance to blister ten- 
der feet. Styles for every sport. Hunt 
L.L. Bean, Inc. in Wigwams—you'll tire less, en- 
194 Main Street joy it more. Sold by your dealeg 


Freeport, Maine HAND KNIT HOSIERY 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Speciatties 


















































! Write 
us for valuable 
free folder titled 
“HOW TO 

WASH 'EM.”’ 


| $77s Postpaid 
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Here's an easy way to test stock length. With finger on trig- 
ger, stock should just be long enough to fit in hollow of arm 


HE proper fit of a shotgun has often 

been made to seem as darkly mys- 

terious, as esoteric, as the Seven 

Mysteries of the Seven Veiled Vir- 
gins of Samarkand. Writers with noth- 
ing better to do have invented strange 
names for very ordinary things, a mys- 
terious mumbo-jumbo which makes the 
ordinary man throw up his hands in 
helplessness, feeling no more able to 
determine whether his shotgun fits him 
than to decide if he has cancer of the 
spleen. 

Such hocus-pocus is carried to its 
greatest length in England, where $200 
shotguns cost a thousand bucks, and 
where the lads who buy such guns have 
to get a show for their money. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine, 
whose papa had left him a lot of jack, 
happened to be in London. While there, 
he decided he'd get himself no‘less than 
a best-grade English shotgun to go with 
a grouse-shooting uniform he had bought. 
He thought it would be a simple matter 
of giving the lads the dimensions he 
wanted, laying down some pounds ster- 
ling, and then coming back when he was 
again in London to pick the fowling 
piece up. 

No such thing. 
try-gun, a complicated 


First he was given a 
gadget with a 
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wonderfully hinged stock, 
by which length, drop, and 
pitch can be changed at 
the slightest whim. He 
aimed at this and he 
aimed at that, while the 
try-gun expert and his 
nine assistants watched 
him as if he were a dread 
disease. Now and then 
someone made an adjust- 
ment on the try-gun. The 
longer my friend stayed 
there the more jittery he 
got, but finally they fin- 
ished and he thought that 
was all. It wasn’t. Next 
day, the boys called for 
him at his hotel, took him 
to a shooting park some- 
where on the outskirts of 
London, and made him 
shoot at clay targets from 
various angles, while kib- 
itzers stood around mak- 
ing notes. 

Well, he finally got his 
gun. Needless to say he 
was crazy totry it, and he 
did. The gun is a beauty 
—with rich, mottled, 
European walnut stock, 
fine, sharp checkering, 
and beautiful scroll en- 
graving. There’s only one 
thing wrong—it’s almost 
impossible to hit anything 
with it. For popping driven English 
grouse or pheasants that gun might bea 
whizeroo, but for ordinary catch-as- 


eatch-can American shooting it is a 
complete bust. 
Now, a try-gun is a good idea. But 


there is only one man in all the world 
who can tell if the gun of Joe Doakes, 
the average hunter, fits him—and that is 
Joe Doakes himself. 

And Joe, if he puts his mind to it, can 
tell by a couple of exceedingly simple 
tests, which I shall here outline and later 
amplify. 

If, when Joe puts that gun to his 
shoulder, he looks right smack down the 
barrel or rib at what he wants to hit, 
with his cheek pressed firmly down on 
the comb, that gun is a long way toward 
being a good fit. That’s Test No. 1. And 


TJACK O'CONNOR Zaitor 








ap 


MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Contributing Editor 


Your Shotgun Must Fit You 


if the gun comes right up each time so 
that his cheek is on the proper spot on 
the comb, and if Joe feels that he and 
the gun are a unit, then the gun is a 
perfect fit. That’s Test No. 2, and it’s 
just that simple. Let no medicine man 
tell you different! 

Now let’s get a bit more technical and 
amplify all this a bit. Just about the 
most important element of shotgun fit 
is drop at the comb—in other words, the 
distance which the comb is below the 
line of sight. If the comb is too high, 
the gunner sees too much barrel and 
as a consequence he shoots high. Many 
authorities say that a field gun should 
show a lot of barrel and shoot high, but 
after considerable prayer and medita- 
tion Iam convinced that this is the bunk. 
Such a gun may be absolutely swell for 
traps and for quick shots at quail flush- 
ing out of the grass, but for all-around 
shooting it isn’t. 

On the other hand, if the comb is too 
low, so low that with the cheek pressed 
firmly against it, all one sees is the 
breech, then our shooter becomes an arm 
shooter. He tries to do all his work with 
his arms, instead of swinging with hips 
and shoulders, and controlling his swing 
as much with his cheek as with his arms. 

Furthermore, a comb that is either too 
high or too low will prevent the gunner 
from developing speed in his shooting; 
learning to shoot so fast, in fact, that 
he does it almost without thinking. If a 
comb is so high that a man has to say to 
himself: “I must hold low!” on half his 
shots, he’ll never develop any astounding 
speed. If it is so low that he has to hoist 
his puss above the comb in order to see 
to shoot he isn’t going to become very 
fast either. Where the cheek hits it, the 
comb should be of a height so that the 
gunner looks right down that barrel or 
rib. Most men will be fitted by a comb 
drop of from 1% to 1%; in., where the 
face hits the comb stock. 

Stock length is even less mysterious. 
The stock should be short enough for the 
gun to come smack to the shoulder with- 
out catching on clcthes, and for the 
cheek instantly to hit the proper place 
on the comb. Here’s a rule which works 
for most people: The should be 
just long enough to fit in the hollow of 
the arm when the finger is on the trig- 


stock 
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Sketch shows how pitch of a shotgun is determined by angle of butt plate to line of sight 
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ger—you'll get the idea quickly from the | 
illustration. The average man is well | 
suited with a stock from 14 to 14% in. 

long. A boy or a woman will often be 

most comfortable with a stock of 1314 in., 

or even one 13% in. long. I know one 

chap, with arms like an ape’s, who shoots 

a 15%-incher. Best idea for the beginner 

is to get a stock that he thinks is a hair 

too long, because anyone can shoot a 

stock that is too long more handily than 

one that is too short. 

Drop at heel is a poor third in impor- 
tance, if it is even third. The straight 
stock, one with but little more heel drop 
than comb drop, handles faster for most 
men who have done a lot of shooting, 
and such a stock actually seems to kick 
less. However, within limits, it doesn’t 
make a heck of a lot of difference. My 
favorite double has a heel drop of 2 in., 
my favorite pump 2%. So far as feel 
goes I can’t tell which I’m shooting. Still 
those stocks are the same length, have 
the same drop at the comb. But just a 
half-inch difference in comb would stand 
out like a sore thumb. 


HE next butt-stock dimension, pitch, 

is possibly more important than heel 
drop. Pitch is the angle at which the 
butt plate is set in relation to the line of 
sight, and it is measured at the muzzle 
as shown in the diagram. Nothing com- 
plicated about it. If a gun has too little 
pitch, it tends to slip down under the 
armpit and hasty shots tend to be 
thrown high. If it has too much pitch, 
the butt tends to slip up, and hasty shots 
are thrown low. Pitch is right when you 
can forget about it. If the gun comes up 
to the shoulder and the butt sticks firm- 
ly there, then pitch is all right. 

Let’s state this another way: 

Drop at comb (see the diagram) is 
really the rear sight of the shotgun. It 
controls high or low shooting, and a 
comb of proper height makes for shoot- 
ing with the whole body, and smooth, 
consistent work. Length of pull makes 
the gun handle fast or awkwardly, 
puts the face in the right position on 
the comb. Drop at heel controls the 
“straightness” of your stock, and the 
straighter stock cuts down apparent re- 
coil, handles fast. Pitch keeps the gun 
at the shoulder. 

Actually that’s all there is to conven- 
tional stock dimensions, but a stock can 
be all right in any of these and still not 
give the gunner the feeling that he is 
part of it. To my way of thinking, every 
good gun should have a beavertail fore- 
end if it is a double, or a big, fat, hand- 
filling slide if it is a pump. The conven- 
tional double-gun fore-end doesn’t have a 
great deal more to grab hold of, and to 
swing with, than the handle of a teacup, 
and as a consequence the man who 
shoots one uses his right hand too much 
and his left too little. The big fore-ends 
of the beavertail persuasion enable one 
to grab and swing—and swing fast. In 
skeet, where a man has to swing or 
miss, just as he does on game, you don't 
see anyone toying around with those 
little toothpick fore-ends that decorate 
most game guns. If game shots had 
someone around to count the ratio be- 
tween shells expended and birds in the 
bag, they wouldn’t tolerate them either. 

Another little item in this business of 
making the gunner and his gun feel all 
of a piece—and consequently a cheek- | 
hip-foot-and-shoulder shot instead of 
merely an arm shot—is a good pistol | 
gzrip, one that a man can hang onto. It 
is the business! Straight-grip guns are— 
to my notion anyway—far handsomer; 
indeed, most high-class guns are so made. 
3ut when it comes to utility, when it 
comes to ease of controlling the gun, 
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THERE’S A SAYING... 
“You give the great outdoors 
when you give a gun!“ 

<— “ “ 


oe 


E WANT YOU to know and enjoy the great outdoors.We want you to 

build up the strength, health, resourcefulness and independence 
which outdoor living develops. You'll find hunting a sport which you can 
enjoy for the rest of your life. And more than any other sport, hunting 
will bring you and your Dad together in an even closer companionship. 
During the past century and a quarter, millions of American boys have 
been given Remington rifles as the first badge of their young manhood. 
This is yours.” 


THERE’S NO BETTER GIFT TO GIVE (or so receive) THAN A REMINGTON 




























THE MODEL 510 “‘TARGETMASTER”’ 


@ Bolt action, single shot .22 rifle. Self- 
cocking bolt, full-sized stock, many 
safety features. The greatest value in 
firearms history! 





THE MODEL 511 ““SCOREMASTER”’ 
@ Bolt action, box magazine .22 caliber 
7-shot repeater. No other rifle offers so 
many features at such a low price. 








= THE MODEL 512 “‘SPORTMASTER”’ 
@ Bolt action tubular magazine .22 re- 
peater. Exceptional magazine capacity 
... holds 22 Short, 17 Long, or 15 
Long Rifle cartridges. 
cameiteentinanen — — 


THE MODEL 550 AUTOLOADER 


®@ Brand new! Theonly autoloader made 
that shoots .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges interchangeably and 
automatically without adjustment. 









THE MODEL 5135 SPORTER 


@ A smart, racy .22 caliber sporting 
rifle of top-notch quality for genera 
use. Outstanding accuracy. Beautifully 
made and finished throughout. 


os oP _ THE MODEL 5131 “MATCHMASTER”’ 
en a . 
_— —— = @ A high grade 9-pound target rifle at 
— a moderate price. Complete in every 
a T 









detail, including target sights, heavy 
barrel, new style target stock, many 
special features. 


Targetmaaster, Scoremaster, Sportmaster, 
and Matchmaster are Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


QUPOND 
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Comb drop is, in effect, a rear sight. If it 
is correct, your eye will look right down the 
rib or barrel as you bring the stock to cheek 


swinging it in there, the straight grip 
doesn’t even belong in the same league 
with the homely pistol grip. 

Suppose you've got a good gun. It may 
not fit you just right but you don’t want 
to get a new one. What can you do about 
it? If that comb is too high, grab your- 
self a rasp and go to it. If it is too low 
put on a pad or even build it up with 
walnut. If the stock is too long, there’s 
always a saw, and if it is too short, that’s 
what recoil pads are for. If the pitch 
isn’t right you can always saw off a bit 
of toe or heel or you can insert card- 
board in the proper place under the 
butt plate. 

Let no one get the idea that because 
two men have the same physical dimen- 
sions they ought to have the same sort 
of stock. Shooting habits must also be 
taken into consideration. My principal 
shooting, reloading, and experimenting 
companion takes exactly the same di- 
mensions I do. Yet he weighs more than 
I. He has a round, full face, a short 
neck, thick shoulders, and has a general 
build like Sarbo the Strong Man. Iama 
couple of inches taller, but have slightly 
shorter arms, less husky shoulders, and 
a longer neck. Yet a drop at comb of 
1's in., at heel of 2 in., pull of 14, and 1-in. 
down pitch fits us exactly. How come? 
With my long neck I put my cheek al- 
most on the point of the comb, and with 
my thin face the drop of 1's in. is just 
right. With his short neck and broad 
face his cheek is farther back along the 
stock and he gets more actual comb 
drop—almost 1%, in. 

Fit is no panacea, of course. Some 
people will never learn to shoot a shot- 
gun, fit or no fit. Some simply have no 
muscular coordination. Others have no 
brains. (Like the guy who had a stand 
125 measured paces from mine not long 
ago, and yet shot at every dove that 
came over me.) But the average man 
who has a gun that fits him and who 
does a little honest self-analysis will in 
time turn into a pretty efficient shot. 


WHAT IS A 
GOOD BAG? 


® Now and then, in times past, I have 
read estimates of how many quail, 
doves, ducks, etc., a hunter should get 
for each box of shells expended. Mest 
such lists are, I think, the bunk. Conc - 
tions vary a lot, and what is good shooc- 
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A beavertail fore-end may not be pretty, but 
it enables you to grab firmly and swing fast! 


ing under some circumstances is lousy 
shooting under others. All of that, 
though, is just opinion. Let’s get down 
to facts. 

Last fall when the dove season was a 
week old, I was shooting at the best fly- 
way in my section. The birds were wild, 
wary, and coming in-——-with the wind be- 
hind their tails—like Spitfires. They 
were, for the most part, flying high and 
fast, and those that weren't, either 
dodged to beat the band or darted in and 
out among the high trees. Often a bird 
would be shot at by four or five guns 
and be missed by all. 

The group of 10 gunners in that area 
included five of the best shots in a city 
of about 50,000. One of them is easily the 
best skeet shot, another is about third 
best in that game, and bears a reputation 
of being one of our foremost game shots. 
The other three rate high as game and 
skeet shots. They weren't, possibly, the 
five best shots in town, but it would be 
difficult to assemble five better ones. 

Let’s look at the record: No. 1—a great 
field and skeet shot, who has hunted all 
over the country—using a 20 gauge 
pump equipped with a Cutts Comp and 
a modified tube, shot 32 shells and got 10 
birds. No. 2, shooting a full choke 20 
gauge pump shot 30 shells and killed 11 
birds. Another, shooting a 12 double, 
bored full and improved-modified, shot 
26 shells and got eight birds. The 
fourth’s bag of eight was made with 25 
shells fired in a 16 gauge pump equipped 
with a Poly-Choke set at modified. The 
fifth man got six birds in 24 shots with 
a 12 gauge double, bored improved-cyl- 
inder the quarter choke. The average 
of all five hotshots was one bird to about 
3 shells. Some other birds were hit, of 
course, but got away. Common faults 
for missing were overleading close birds 





and underleading those at 40 to 50 yd. 

The five “average” hunters also shoot- 
ing fared as follows: 41 shells, three 
birds; 23 shells, two birds; 50 shells, four 
birds; 18 shells, two birds; 34 shells, 
three birds. Seems goofy, but those are 
the hard, cruel facts. One bird for 
every 12 shots! 

But in a bag census on quail more 
than a year ago, hunters reported the 
use of 4,552 shells to get 1,825 quail in a 
certain section, or about 2% shells to the 
bird. One gunner admitted to 75 shells 
and four quail; but between you and mé 
and the gatepost, I don’t think most of 
the reporting hunters were that honest 
I'd bet that they used not 4,552 shells 
but nearer 12,000. 

That dove shooting I mentioned was 
under exceedingly tough conditions. I 
draw no conclusions from the data 
That’s up to you! 


NOW YOU 
CAN TELL ONE! 


@Inspired by some dope on wing-shoot- 
ing a la rifle in the September issue, W. 
B. Hudson, of Tulsa, Okia., plays fast and 
loose with his reputation for veracity by 
contributing these tall (but true) tales. 
We let Hudson speak: 

“I will probably be sent an application 
to join the Liar’s Club on the following 
freak shots with a rifle. I have been 
fishing and hunting for 50 years, cover 
ing parts of four continents, and when 
one shoots for 50 years, naturally one 
will make some almost unbelievable hits 
I am not an expert rifleman but usually 
get my game. The following are a few 
freak shots that linger in my memory 

“In northern Alaska, I killed a cari 
bou at 917 yd. My first shot hit his horn 
the second broke his back. This shot 
was witnessed by one of the Alaska 
guides at Fairbanks, and was published 
in an Alaskan paper. 

“A party of five of us were on our 
journey to hunt in old Mexico. W: 
stopped on the plains for lunch and th: 
boys began practicing with their guns 
One of our party took his revolver, threw 
a can out and kept it rolling—shootins 
from his hip; another one of our part 
was throwing pennies in the air and hit 
ting most of them with a .22 rifle. Hi: 
will bet you a dime a shot on same. | 
was asked to show my wares and wa« 
handed a .22 rifle. I spied a dragon fly 
with a body the size of a knitting needk 
and light wings, buzzing around over 
head about 40 ft. high. I cut him in tw: 
the first shot. When we started on ou! 
journey, I saw a hawk flying about 75 
yd. distant. We stopped the car and I 
opened the door and centered him with 
a .30/30 Winchester. While the hawk 
was not such a difficult shot, the dragor 
fly would be one shot in a thousand. 

“Again in old Mexico, I killed a deer, 
shooting him through the throat with a 
.30/06 Springfield, running, at more tha 
1,000 yd., having missed him four tim« 
before making a hit. 

“Once in a foreign country, I spie 
five game birds, large as grouse. I killed 
the first one sitting, the next one run 
ning, the third one flying; bagging thre: 
out of five with three shots with a .22 
rifle. 

“My hunting partner might be terme: 
an expert rifleman as he has practice: 
for years on wing-shooting with a .22 
Once we were riding in a motorboat, an 
saw two birds no larger than doves, fly 
ing fast crosswise at approximately 6 
yd. distance. He killed both with tw 
shots. We have both shot many birds i 
flight, but no quail, as I have never trie 
my luck on them with a rifle, and I thin 
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DEADLY PATTERNS 


fo: ALL 
bu Shooting 


@ One gun — your favorite — will do a bang-up 
job on every kind of shooting, from skeet to high 
flying ducks and geese, if it’s equipped with a 
Weaver-Choke. Light in weight; does not change 
balance of your gun. Less kick —even, killing 
patterns. See the Weaver-Choke at your dealer’s 


today; available in 12, 16, and 20 gauge. 






Complete with any 
2 choke tubes 
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W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 


Please send me all your literature on the 
Weaver Choke. 



















SHOOTERS’ CHOICE 
for sport and target—hammerless 

and visible hammer models. Send 
for descriptive circular and prices. 





A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a desin of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 

form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 
E. C. BISHOP & SON 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary 
Restore the finish on 5 
r n minutes for 
Send for circular 
“‘What Gunsmiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-108, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


For Over Sixty Years 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Designed to demonstrate 
best the accuracy of your 
gun and ammunition. 

We cooperate fully with the Na- 
tion’s defense program and are 
proud « our contribution It 
naturally follows that for causes 
! t 1 
o 











yond our control, the supply 
f commercial products is some 
what limited. In 
7 the interests of 
the shooters 
search and prod 
uct improvement 
are continued in 
order that Lyman 
may serve the 
trade at the ear 
liest opportunity 

‘ 64 pp. Catalog 
: 10c. Folder Free. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 85-M West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 








Detachable hooded 
target front sight 
No. 77, shown with 
AK base. 9 inserts. 
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WEAVER CHOKE 





| thickness 


| shot. 
| to 200 yd. 


it would be another freak shot if I were 
to bring one down with a .22....Iam 
not saying anything about my many bad 
shots or the close shots that I have 
missed. They do not rate as ‘freak 
shots.’ ” 


WESTERN AGAIN 
LOADING 139-GR. 7 MM. 


® Back a couple of years ago when OvUT- 
poor Lire set me up in business as a gun 
writer, I made my début with a little 
piece praising the 7 mm. rifle and car- 
tridge, and lavished some sweet bouquets 
on the 139-gr. Western open-point bullet 
in that caliber. 

And then—Western proceeded to dis- 
continue the very bullet toward which I 
had made my prettiest bows! As one 
small-hearted correspondent wrote in: 
“Brother, you really put the kiss of 
death on that cartridge!” 

I wrote Western, registered a squawk, 
and then let things take their natural 
course. Evidently several hundred other 
7 mm. fans wrote in the same vein, for 
Western has begun loading that fine bul- 
let once more. 

Anyway, to a flock of 7 mm. users, the 
resumption of loading of that combina- 
tion is news. It is the bullet which made, 
out of the 7 mm., a flat-shooting rifle for 
deer, sheep, and antelope, a rifle which 
would do anything the .30/06 180-gr. bul- 
let would do, and kick about half as 
much while doing it. 

A happy combination of size of cavity, 
of jacket, sectional density, 
and velocity made of that particular 
load one of the best killing cartridges I 
have ever had my hands on. I shot 
about a dozen head of big game—one 
sheep, one antelope, three javelinas, and 
the rest mule and white-tail deer—with 
that bullet and none required a second 


(which is as far as I ever 
killed anything with it), even gut-shot 


I also got several coyotes, and up | 


animals were stiffened. Possibly my own | 


139-gr. bullet has a lot of luck connected 
with it, but I never lost a wounded ani- 
mal with one, and that’s something I 
cannot say for the .30/06 and any combi- 
nation of bullet and powder I have ever 
used. 

Anyway, here’s the dope on that good 
load: Velocity at muzzle, 2,800; at 100 yd., 
2,610; at 200, 2,330; at 300, 2,070. Mid- 
range trajectory is 2.5 in. over 200 yd., 
and for all practical purposes, the dope 
on .30/06/180 applies for longer ranges. 

Speaking of the 7 mm. on game, my 
old 7 mm. went antelope hunting last 
fall in the hands of the wife of the guy 
I traded it to. She got her buck with it; 


| then after he had put his own rifle out 
| of commission, he 
his buck. Three shots, two buck 
lope. 


borrowed hers, got 
ante- 
he 140-gr. Barnes bul- 
of duPont No. 4064. 


The load? 
let in front of 45 gr. 


Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 





Used Shotgun 


Question: I’m going to buy my first shotgun, 
and am undecided as to boring and type. Which 
do you think better, a double or a pump? | 


| results with the 7 mm. and the Western | 









TARGO the gift for shooters young or old, expert or 
tyr 4 ew and different thrill for the sportsman who 
‘has ery Shi 


ot alone, with trap on gun barrel, 


Frame 


or se Hand Trap Inexpensive to buy, inexpensive 
t se Targo gun, .22 cal., smoothbore, 8-shot re- 
peater i Rifle Adapter ($11.75 . . . $12.15 west of 
Rockies Targo Trap ($6.45). Hand Trap Frame (95c). 
Targ Targets slightly over e¢ each) Uses low-cost 
22 cal. Long Rifle seatter SHOT shells or regular cart- 
ridges w Kifle Adapter. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


r dealer, or send Sc for catalogue. 


MOSSBERG & SONS, 





6012 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 





onLy ONE sicut 
TO ALIGN 


Cn a Clear-Cuk 
Maquiffied Jarg& 


@ No fuzzy sights, no doubt about your aim, when 
you shoot with a Weaver Scope. There’s only one 
sight to align, and cross hairs or post reticule show 
up sharp against a clear-cut, magnified target. 
Weaver Scopes are light, sturdy, and accurate. Ask 
your dealer about them today. 


WEAVER SCOPES 


MMlastrated: Model 330 





W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Dept. 6, EI 







Paso, Texas 


I would like to have your com- 
plete free folder on Weaver Sighting 
Scopes. 

Name —____ . om 


Address 





W.R. WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 
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500 PICTURES 
700 PAGES 
COMPLETE 
AUTHENTIC 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. 


Here’s THE Gift 


for every shooter 


Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack 


Maybe he’s at camp—maybe he’s home— 
but, if he handles or owns a gun he'll wel- 
come this handy, efficient, gun cleaning kit. 
So if you really want to give a useful and 


a thoughtful gift slip 
him a Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Pack. At 
your gun dealer’s or 
sent direct. Costs only 
a dollar. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Colt Revolver 
by Charles T. Haven — Frank A. Belden 


Want to score a Christmas hit? Here’s a gift 
he’ll remember for years. 104 years of Colt gun- 
making in one large 700-page book . . . a price- 
less reservoir of facts and data about Colt. 
Photographs — there are over 500 of them — 
also letters, documents, drawings, reports, con- 
tracts, mostly heretofore unpublished. 

A beautiful book — handsomely bound, in- 
dividually boxed. Regular edition $10.00, post- 
paid. Deluxe edition of hand tooled leather and 
signed by authors $20.00. Order your copy to- 
day. Send check or money order or, if you say 
so, we will mail it C.O.D. 





CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





WHAT PRICE 
High-Velocity ? 


Do the new loads with their lighter bullets 
justify their higher costs; the possible 
sacrifice of “wind bucking” ability for 
flatter trajectories; the necessity for new 
barrels and rechambering? 


Would you like to know more about these 
newest cartridges; the Bee, Zipper, Hor- 
net, Varminter, Lovell, .220 Swift, .270 
Magnum, .25 Remington, .250-3000 Savage, 
.275 H. & H., .280 Dubiel, .22 Niedner? 


For up-to-the-minute news on the latest 
loads, the newest guns, the most modern 
hunting and shooting equipment, read the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, world-wide au- 
thority on guns and gunning. Send six 
cents for sample copy. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 





DOWN: WOOL: KAPOK 


SLEEPING BAGS oe 


Buy direct and save! Highest quality 


Why pay high prices? 


DOWN filled bag. Warm, water repellent, windproof. 100” 

Talon fastener with win itlap Roomy. Built for big men. Air 
mattress pocket, Side walls. 52” shelter half Makes compact 
roll. $42.50 value. Our price only $24.89. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. $17.50 value. Our estes only $11.98 eee 
bags as low as $6.29. Shipped C.O Write for big FREE 
CATALOG. ALL BAGS MONEY- BAC K GUARANTEED. 


PORTLAND, ORE 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410 S.W. HARRISON ST 








BE PREPARED! 
MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 







ACCURATE SHOOTING 
WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 
an use new mode! BENJAMIN AIR 

RI ves’ with LEVER HAND PUMP any- 
where, op Bh BA. Be a 

the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc., at lowest cost. 
Shooting force is adjustable with amazing maximum -!77 
power and accuracy—no recoll or forward lunge to dis- 

turb your aim. Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger- 
Safety Lock- Hand Pump. Single Shot BB with 1 Ib. shot > 






$8.50, Single Shot Cal. .177 or .22 rifled—with 600 pellets 
$10.00. Also a complete line of BENJAMIN GENUINE COM. 


PRESSED AIR PISTOLS from dealer or factory. Write 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 822N Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


“A HISTORY OF THE 
COLT REVOLVER’ 


Regular Edition:*2.50down *2 5Opermo 
DeLuxe Edition:*5 OO down. *5 O00 per mo 


NO FINANCE CHARGE 
immediate Delivery *« Order Today 


AD ON 
THIS PAGE Biot ta ee es 


827 14th St. N. W.. Washington. D. C 
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WORLDS GREATEST all around 


ELECTRIC TOOL <<: 


DRILLS — GRINDS — SANDS — SAWS 
POLISHES — SHARPENS — CARVES 
The mew WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the 
handiest power tool ever made. A rugged tool 
for power and precision work. Drills through 







intricate designs. Handles any 
Metals-Woods-Alloys-Plastics-Glass-Steel -ete 
Saves time. Eliminates labor, Plug into any 
socket AC or DC, 110 volts. Chuck i inch 
capacity walt hearing Chrust Powerful, triple 
geared motor. STANDARD MODEL, with Normal Speed (uses 200 
different accessories, instantly inte rchangeable). Price only $7.95. 


The only DRILL-TOOL with a full year’s guarantee. 
FREE; Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, mount- 
inch gring 


ler, sanding discs, cutting wheels, 
mounted alt poltening wheel, carving burr, ete. FREE with 
each tool ordered NOW. We pay postage 10-DAY TRIAL— 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 12-LO 545 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 












IN RICH COLORS x! 


For Colt, Smith & Wes- 
son, Hi-Standard Ortgies, 
Lugerand Mause he TOUGH, 
UNBREAKABLE Rich, 
smart Colors, ne atly checked 
Ivory. Pearl. prainut. Onyx, etc. 
Low ing on , Free Catalog 





8 MILE RANGE — WIDE VISION 


15 Days’ Free Trial 4 
Postpaid or C.O.D. . 
Comes complete with case and straps. Well ground powerful 
lens. Easily focused for all distances and eye widths. Latest 
features. Ideal all-weather binoculars. Guaranteed. If not 


satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded 
Vogue Binocular Co., 8420 S. Ashland, Dept. 1201, Chicago 











Would you recommend the purchase of a sec- 
ond-hand gun?—H. H., Wash. 


Answer: Getting a double or a pump is 
largely a matter of preference. Some claim they 
shoot better with the single sighting plane of 
the pump, while others say they like the wide 
barrels of the double to aim with. I shoot both 
types and do about as well with one as with 
the other. Get the gun that appeals to you and 
you'll probably shoot well with it. 

Since you seem to be in the beginners’ class 
I’d suggest that a double be bored improved 
in right barrel and modified in left; modifiea 
it is to be a pump. You'll do better shoot'rz 
and learn more quickly than you would wi.u a 
full-choke gun. Most shooting, even for duc! 
is done within 40 yd. 

A sound second-hand gun is a good buy 
you can find one. A lot of service is built into 
a good gun, and the first buyer usually doesn’t 
use it all up.—J. O’C. 


Buffalo Newton 


Question: Have a chance to buy a Buffalo 
Newton rifle in good shape for $20. It is a .30 
Newton, and equipped with a Lyman 48 sight. 
I don’t know anything about the rifle or its 
cartridge and so am appealing to you for help.— 
EE. B. W., Pa. 


Answer: I’m inclined to think it’s a- good 
buy. The Buffalo was the first and best of the 
Newtons, which, of course, are no longer made; 
all Buffalos I’ve seen were satisfactory rifles. 
However, the .30 Newton cartridge is becoming 
obsolete, not because it isn’t a good cartridge, 
but because there isn’t much demand for it. 
Western Cartridge Co. still makes it but the:’ve 
discontinued the .35. If I were you I'd lay @. a 
good supply of cases and get myself a reloading 
tool. All .30/06 bullets can be used in the .30 
Newton. 

As it stands, the .30 Newton is much the 
same proposition as the .300 Magnum, and can 
be loaded for the same velocities. However, for 
Pennsylvania deer I’d load that baby way down. 
—a 150 or 180-gr. bullet at about 2,700 ft. a 
second.—J. O’C. 


Use Proper Ammunition 


Question: Which .22 would you recommend 
for outdoor use, the Colt Woodsman, 4% in 
barrel, or the Hi-Standard, 4% in. Model B? 
I do not expect to do much target shooting. 
Can C.B. caps be used for basement target 
shooting?—V. A. D., Mo. 


Answer: I don’t see much difference in the 
shooting qualities of these two automatic pis- 
tols. The Colt, which costs more, might be ex- 
pected to outlast the other. As to the C.B. caps, 
there is a minimum force required to work the 
action of an automatic which they do not have; 
and it is preferable, therefore, to use the am- 
munition intended for the gun.—C. A. 


Worries About Metal Fouling 


Question: Have heard that rifles of .30/06 
caliber foul in use. What should I do to prevent 
this in my new rifle? Should I employ some 
factory cleaning compound every time I shoot 
my gun?—W. H. P., Pa. 

Answer: I think you’re worry'ng too much 
about metal fouling. Jackets nowadays don’t 
leave much. In most of my rifles metal fouling 
is the least of my worries; but I have one, a 
Springfield with a new, tight, tailor-made barrel 
that has a tendency to foul. I simply run a 
Marble’s brass brush through it two or three 
times, then wipe it out with a rag saturated 
with Hoppe’s No. 9, and let it go at that. That 
treatment keeps the fouling down.—J. O’C. 


.270 vs. .300 Magnum 


Question: I'm planning to buy a long-range 
rifle equipped with a ’scope sight, the outfit to 
be used for antelope and possibly mountain 
sheep, and my choice has narrowed down to the 
.270 and the .300 Magnum in a Model 70 Win- 
chester. Which caliber do you consider the 
best for such work?—R. L. H., Ill. 


Answer: The .300 Magnum is a big .270 or 
the .270 is a little .300, depending on how you 
look at ’em. The ballistic properties of the 
130-gr. .270 bullet and those of the 180-gr. .300 
Magnum bullet are much the same. The .270, 
with its muzzle velocity of 3,140 ft. a second, 
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has a slightly flatter trajectory over 300 yd. 
than the .300 has with 3,060, 5 in. at 150 yd. as 
against 6 in. for the Magnum. Actually, that 

difference is so small it’s unimportant. 
However, for sheep and antelope—which I 
have hunted a good deal—lI’d take the .270 any 
day in the week. It has moderate recoil, better 
accuracy in a medium-weight barrel, and con- 
sequently is my notion of a better bet. Where 
the .300 would have anything licked is for long- 
range shooting across canyons at elk in the 
West, and at grizzly above timber line, where 
th._v are most often hunted. However, there are 
® who use a .270 for such work and swear 


by ** —J. OC. 


Aid for Weak Eye 


. estion: I am an experienced rifle-and- 
shotgun man getting along in years, and my 
right eye is now so bad that I cannot see the 
sights and the game too. I can still hit with a 
shotgun, since I never see the barrels, but I 
need some help with a rifle. Heretofore, I have 
used a shallow-V English express sight for 
close work, and a Zeiss Zielklein 2'4X for long- 
range shooting. I must get either a pair of 
shooting glasses to correct my failing eye or 
some sort of a sight I can see—and see the 
game at the same time.—G. H. M., Calif. 


Answer: Of course, you don’t tell me what 
is wrorg with your eye. It sounds as if it were 
extremely farsighted, so much so that you can- 
not focus on the game and the front sight at 
the same time. I am no oculist, of course, but 
suggest you might consider a ’scope of very low 
power, like the 14%4X Zeiss or the 1X Weaver. 
such giasses give very little magnification, none 
in the case of the Weaver. However, they can 
be ‘ cused for the individual eye and they bring 
everything into the same optical plane. Also, 
since that Weaver ’scope gives no magnifica- 
tion, it is very fast, possibly the fastest.—J. O’C. 


Fast Sight 


Question: I’m looking for a very fast sight 
for hunting deer in thick timber and wonder if 
a 1X Weaver ‘scope would suit me. What do 
you think?—S. W. H., New Hampshire. 


Answer: For woods shooting, a 1X ’scope 
mounted low, and with a conspicuous reticule 
like the Weaver dot-and-crosshair combination, 
is the fastest sight I’ve ever run into. It’s a 
favorite for aérial shooting, and while I've 
never used one on deer I've tried it on a shotgun 
and also on a rifle for jack rabbits. I bet you’d 
like it—J. O'C 


Object Lesson 


Question: I’m sending you a bunch of pat- 
terns which I shot with my pump gun, which is 
light and fast-handling but with which I don’t 
have any great amount of luck. Please tell me 
what choke these patterns show and if you think 
the gun is suited to my hunting. Here in Wash- 
ington we have rough-field and orchard shooting, 
mostly at short range. Duck hunting, on the 
ther hand, is long-range shooting—it’s rare for 
me to get a shot at less than 50 yd. I’m won- 
lering if my gun is suited to one kind of work 
and not the other, or is good for neither.— 
S.W.P., Wash. 


Answer: Those patterns you sent are one of 
the best arguments I’ve ever seen that each man 
should experiment with his shotgun and shoot 
different sizes of shot, different powder charges, 
and different brands. Your patterns run from 55 
percent with the 7% load to 70 percent with 
the trap load. In other words, the same gun 
shoots all the way from improved-cylinder to 
full choke. However, from the 30-yd. patterns, 
at a guess I'd say it averages around 65 percent, 
maybe a bit less, which isn't perfect for ducks 
at 50-60 yd. For those 30-yd. shots your patterns 
are so small that you’d miss very, very easily. 
You need a 30-35 yd. gun—an improved cylinder. 

I'd get one of the variable-choke devices, then 
se it improved-cylinder for orchard shooting 
nd full choke or extra-full for ducks. Actually, 

»u must have some such gadget—or a pair of 

ins—for uplands and ducks. So get yourself a 

»ly-Choke, Cutts Comp, or Weaver-Choke— 
vhichever suits your fancy. If it’s a Weaver 

Cutts get an improved-cylinder tube, a modi- 

d tube, and a full-choke tube. Then pattern 

lose tubes (or the adjustments on the Poly) 

d see just what shell agrees with them. You'll 

d that there is no such thing as an all-around 

ioke, and that you'll do better work with the 

roper choke for the game in hand.—J. O'C. 
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Every day more sportsmen say: 


THERE IS NO FINER 
— BIGGAME BULLET 
MW THE WORLD 
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SOFT POINT OR HOLLOW POINT 


sid 


A little over a year ago we introduced this sen- 
sational new big-game bullet, and never have 
we seen a new center-fire ammunition develop- 
ment ‘take hold”’ so quickly! INNER-BELTED's 
fame has spread like wildfire among sportsmen 
in all parts of the country and wherever big 
game is hunted. 


They like the smashing power of this new kind 
of bullet .. . its ability to blast through hide 
and bone and drop the biggest game in its 
tracks. They like the positive controlled ex- 
pansion that results in minimum disintegra- 
tion, deeper penetration, maximum stopping- 





“INNER-BELTED” SOFT POINT 


1? 


BEFORE AFTER 
FIRING FIRING 


power at a// hunting ranges, long or short. 


Exceptional accuracy, too! Inaddition, shooters 
praise the amazing accuracy of these new bul- 
lets, proving in the field what tests in labora- 
tory and on the range had already shown— 
exceptionally small groups even at 200 yards! 
When you can have the advantages of Peters 
INNER-BELTED in your favorite type of bullet... 
either soft point or hollow point... in 28 
popular weights and sizes... at no increase in 
cost, why take any other? 


Be sure to ask for Peters INNER-BELTED! 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, ““FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY’ 


Inner- Belted is a Peters Cartridge Division trade mark, 
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60¢ to$5 


No gift you can make will 
bring greater pleasure. Every 


Gift Set No. 301 
(above) 
Waterproof Match 
Box and Compass. 


Postpaid, $1.75. 
Gift Set No. 305 


(at left) 
Woodcraft Knife, real 
staghorn handle, 4% in. 
blade. Leather sheath. 
terproof Match Box 
and Coat C 


true sportsman knows the name 
“Marble’s”’ stands for the finest 
quality. 










Gift Set No. 304 
Same as No. 305, but 
knife has leather 
handle. Postpaid, 
$4 


Marbie’s No. 60 
Sport Knife 


Leather handle. 4 in. 


blade, with sheath. @ : i ee. 


Postpaid, $1.50. Ssecteareerestaeee 
Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 





No. 181 
Keeps matches always dry. May save 
lives. Carry in pocket, on chain or belt. 
Postpaid, 60c, 
Marble’s Coat 
Compass No. 182 
Fastens tocoat orsleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. 
Stationary dial. Post- 
paid, $1.25. 


_ Compass No. 082 
Same as No. 182, but 
5 volving dial. Postpaid 





Sold by most good Dealers, or order direct 
S71 Delta Ave. (A-166) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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ompass. | 
Complete, postpaid, 
$5.00. 














Pa'‘tridge in the Pines 


(Continued from page 


picked up the first bird that I had shot, 
and took it to Frank, while Lottie and 
Joe dashed ahead and picked up two 
more. Joe detoured Frank carefully and 
dropped his bird two or three feet from 
me—his retrieving was never the kind 
you read about. 

“Well, that’s three—one 
dead, Sport, Lottie!” 

The dogs went over the ground thor- 
oughly but found no bird. 

“T don’t know, Frank, maybe what I 
thought was my second bird was one 
you shot.” 

“Don’t reckon so. Two of them birds 
we picked up is hens; ought to be 
another bob lyin’ around.” 

“You can pick cock birds when you 
shoot?” I’m afraid I sounded a little 
incredulous. 

“Well, not always for certain, but with 
weather as bright as this it ain’t hard 
to have an idea.” 

And then to back up his master and 
convince a_ skeptical Yankee, Sport 
found, and bob it was. 


more. Hunt 


to covey had scattered into a round 
cypress bay. The grass was nearly 
shoulder high, and fallen logs in the 
tangle made going tough. We were in 
the worst of it when Frank called. 

“Here’s Joe—looks like there’s a pa’= 
tridge right under his nose.” 

“Go ahead, Frank, put him up.” 

“No, come on over; he'll wait.” 

I struggled through the grass. The 
bird waited, all right; it wouldn’t 
flush. I had just about decided Joe was 
wrong, when it went out, low over the 
grass. First barrel—then the second 
and not a feather dropped. 

“Well, Frank, what do you 
that?” 

“Mighty easy to do.” 

At the shots two more birds 
flushed wild—I hadn't seen them, but 
Frank counted: “Three gone, four we 
got, leaves five or six. Let’s get the 
next two and get on to some coveys.” 

I almost fell over Lottie a few rods 
further as a bird flushed. I can’t say 
how I expected to connect with that one 
after losing the set-up just before, but I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the bird 


think of 


had 


collapse as it swung around a small 
yater oak. At that instant I heard 
Frank shoot twice. I turned in time 


to see a few feathers drift slowly down. 

“Good going, Frank—caught up with 
him on the second shot, eh?” 

I didn’t intend to reflect on Frank’s 
shooting, but I was embarrassed by his 
answer. 

“Knocked two, I guess. Get yours?” 

“Yeah—down by that little tree with 
the leaves on.” 

“Good, that accounts for eleven. Sport 
had three birds here.” 

“Hunt dead, boys, and let's get outa 
this jungle.” 

Lottie and Joe found Frank's two 
birds, and he called the dogs to look 
for mine. It was marked accurately, I 
thought, but although the dogs showed 
interest, they couldn't locate. Frank had 
suspicions, I think, that it was just a 
bluff to cover another miss, for although 
the dogs hunted the ground repeatedly, 
the bird couldn’t be found. 

“Looks like we might as well move 
on,” Frank said finally, and reluctantly 
I agreed. 

Joe and Lottie were well ahead by the 


21) 


time we reached the more open ground 
at the edge of the bay. 

“Old Sport’s still messin’ 
that grass. Let’s have a smoke 
gets done.” 

“Good idea. I could stand a spell after 
floundering through that place. Try one 
of these.” 

Frank put his makin’s away. 

“Don’t gen’ally smoke ready-mades, 
but they’s handy when you're huntin’ 
all right. Looks like Sport’s comin’ out. 
... Dang if he ain’t got your bird too!” 

Sport brought it in, but took no time 
to be thanked. My eyes followed him as 
he raced away. 

“Frank, I’ve been hunting with that 
dog only an hour or so, but I’m begin- 


around in 
till he 


ning to think he’s almost as good as 
Briscoe says he is.” 

“He don’t do bad, though Lottie’s 
gen’ally better on huntin’ close. All he 
thinks about is goin’.” 

It was nearly 11 o’clock before the 


dogs made another find. 

It was a pretty one, the dogs in a 
triangle around an old brush-grown 
stump on a low ridge in open pine 
woods. I failed to connect with my first 
barrel, but Frank cut down three birds, 
two on his first shot, one on his second 

“For the love of Mike!” I exclaimed 
“Can’t you even miss one? Seven birds 
with six shots!” 

“Jes’ luck—four or five of them birds 
whipped around that pine jes’ when I 
happened to shoot. Ought to get good 
single shootin’ on this bunch. Lotta 
birds in it.” 

Good single shooting it was—the 
birds had scattered in comparatively 
thin cover along a dry ditch; after work- 
ing them out we had five more—and 
Frank still hadn’t missed, although the 
only shot he’d taken was a tough one on 
a bird that flushed out of a tree. 


E WALKED down the rows of a 
corn field. Suddenly Frank dropped 


to one knee. “Doves!” But they swung 
away, well out of range. 
We reached the car without further 


event. It was almost noon, and the dogs 
gulped water thirstily—Joe in particu- 
lar. A warm sun, a heavy coat, and his 
ten years didn’t go so well together. 
He'd been having a bad time with sand 
burs, so it seemed best to retire him 
for the afternoon. 

After lunch Joe watched 
fully from the car as we 
another round. We had not 
more than 


reproach- 
started on 
gone much 
a stone’s throw when Lottie 
fastened a covey among some fallen 
tree tops. Sport had disappeared on a 
long cast, and after pausing a few mo- 
ments to find out if he were coming in, 
we put the covey up, killing a double 
apiece on the rise. I was proud of my 
second double of the day, and beginning 
to feel a little less trepidation when a 


rise was imminent. When the shooting 
failed to bring Sport in, Frank de- 
cided he must be on birds. Neglecting 
to follow the covey we had just raised, 
we set out to find him. 

“Likely he’s on that covey. usin’ 


around the old buryin’ ground,” Frank 
surmised. 

We turned into an old lane. It had 
been perhaps half an hour since we'd 
seen the dog, but Frank was very casual 
when we came in sight of him standing 

(Continued on next page) 
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| Partridge in the Pines 
(Continued from page 58) 


birds in a corner of young oak trees. 

“Let’s set down a minute till Lottie 

| works around to these birds—if she 

ain’t found another covey while we've 
been lookin’ up Sport.” 

“Sit down?” I didn’t think I had heard 
right. 

“Sure; Sport’s been waitin’ on us near 
half an hour now. Ain’t goin’ to hurt 
him none to stand a couple more min- 
utes.” 

Lottie appeared at last, and backed. 
Frank put out his cigarette. 

“This bunch is a good ’un. And they 
ain’t goin’ where we can’t get at the 
singles.” 

We half-circled the dogs. The flush 
was perfect, but my second shot didn’t 


knock down anything but feathers. | 
Frank accounted for his customary two 


cocks. 

Soon we were up to the first point on 
the rest of the bevy. Frank was directly 
behind the bird as it went out, and I 
watched, momentarily expecting to see 
the bird fold at his shot. But the shot 
didn’t come and the bird disappeared 
among the pines. 

“What the matter, Frank?” 

“Waitin’ for you.” 

We both laughed, and Frank said, 
“You take the shots. I can do my pa’- 
tridge huntin’ most any time—you got to 
do yours in the next few days.” 


HE birds were widely scattered, and 

it was some minutes before the dogs 
had another point. Too hasty a first 
shot and a sloppy knockdown with the 
second was the best I could do. Sport 
retrieved the cripple; it was still very 
much alive in Frank’s hand. A quick 
rap across his gun barrel finished it. 

And then came dog work plus! 

Working perhaps fifteen or twenty 
yards apart the two dogs struck simul- 
taneously. I thought one had simply 
honored the point of the other, but 
Frank was of the opinion that both 
dogs had birds. 

“Take Sport’s first; jes’ want to see 
if Lottie’ll hold fast when I tell Sport 
to fetch in a dead ’un.” 

“If there is a dead one, you mean.” 

The bird swerved sharply out and 
right. I shot a little too quickly and the 
bird was hard hit by the close pattern. 

“Mighty dead bird,” Frank remarked. 
“Hunt dead, Sport.” 

I looked at Lottie—she was holding 
but aquiver. Sport saw her too, and 
hesitated. 

“Hunt dead, Sport! Go on!” 

Sport worked cautiously up to where 
the dead bird had fallen. His style was 
far different; usually bold and fast, now 
his fear of flushing Lottie’s bird showed 
in every move. He found the dead bird 
readily enough, and lifting it, again 
swung into an honoring point! He had 
found his bird—no more of the danger- 
ous running about while another dog 
held game close by. 

“Good enough, boy,” Frank said. And 
then to me, “Now take Lottie’s bird; 
she’s nigh got heart failure.” 

After such an exhibition I couldn't 
afford to miss. The bird flushed fast but 
in the open and straight away. At the 
shot it folded gratifyingly—filling my 
limit. While Lottie retrieved I told 
Frank what I thought of his dogs. And 
I meant what I said. 

Briscoe hadn’t lied about them—or 
about Frank either. 
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The gift of Ray-Ban Sun 
lass¢ gift of safe, 
Scientific glare protection, the 
gift of real eye 
brightest Outdoor 


Glasses is the 


comfort in 
glare. 
Those who are 
Bive the finest thing o 
naturally choose 
Lomb Ray-Ban. Descriptive 
folder on request. - 
Lomb Optical Co., 2 
St., Rochester, N.Y 


Proud to 
f its type 
Bausch & 


Bausch & 
32 Lowell 
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Ifyou Wear 
S&lasses, Ra y- 
Ban lenses can 
be Sround to 
your individual 
Prescription, 
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Every year we buy 
up the choicest 
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from deer taken 
by licensed hunt 
ers in U. S. ane 
Canada. From 
these, after tan 


ment us Hen 
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excellent quality 
the finest full-grain buck 
skin procurable or beau 
ty. warmth, pliability and 
distinctiveness ne other 
leather matches genuine 
**Midwestern Buckskin FOR 
































No gift could please any out- | 
door man or woman more 
than this individually-de- 
signed, genuine Buckskin | 
Fringed Coat. It is tru- 
ly the last word in Sport | 
Jacket distinctiveness. 
Workmanship and _ tai- 
loring are of the finest 
coe el ind satisfactory 
fit is guaranteed. Cata- 
log gives full ordering 
instructions. Our line | 
includes 35 other styles | 
of leather coats and | 
jackets priced as low as 
$9.25. Prompt deliver- 
ies for Christmas Gifts 
assured. Write today 
for free, new catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 


601 Fox Ave., Wis. 


Berlin, 
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Handguns are Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 27) 


downstairs when you hear an intruder, 
well, think out your plan of battle right 
now. 

Obviously, the first thing to consider 
is a proper shooting iron. That means a 
revolver or an automatic. Now, unfor- 
tunately, scarcely anyone can hit a 
church with the one-hand gun in broad 
daylight, and after dark—whe-e-e!—the 
most fearsome legends cling to the pistol, 
due perhaps, to the movie hero and the 
western-story gunfighter who never miss 
with the belt weapon. Everything up to 
and including tigers (not to mention 
legions of crooks) is unerringly bowled 
over. This gives an uninformed man a 
wholly erroneous idea of the lethal quali- 
ties of these hard-to-shoot powder burn- 
ers. 

For instance, he may think that all 
he’ll need is a .25 automatic to be sure 
death to bad bandits. Well, a lot of peo- 
ple have been shot with the .25—most of 
them erring husbands pinked by irate 
wives—but I still wouldn’t recommend 
this shoot-you-today-and-you-die-next- 
week gun for serious use. There are too 
many better and more powerful hand- 
guns. I believe your personal bandit 
gun should be a sturdy fixed-sight serv- 
ice model of not less than .38 Special 
caliber. For self-defense, the larger the 
nozzle the better. Use only the heaviest 
loads. The new “Highway Patrol” and 
“Super Police” hulls develop approxi- 
mately 35 percent more power than 
standard cartridges. Use them. The self- 
defense gun should be big-framed and 
heavy of weight to dampen the recoil 
of the stiff loads. The barrel should not 
be more than 4% inches in length; then 
the gun is compact and handy to swing 
in cramped quarters. Its hammer spur 
should be lopped off; your gunning will 
all be quick-fire double-action. With 
hammer dehorned, the weapon may be 
dropped into coat or trousers pocket and 
will come out readily, with no spur to 
catch in the lining. The trigger guard 
should be cut out in front so that the 
trigger finger cannot catch on it and 
sights should be low and well-rounded. 


OW, the simple purchase of this .38 

chopper does not automatically im- 
munize you against all threat of criminal 
violence. Far from it. If you have never 
shot a handgun, and most folks have not, 
you cannot hit the door of your bedroom. 
As a marksman you are terrible. Stand 
a target in front of you at twenty feet, 
and you'll miss it every shot. You flinch, 
you close your eyes, you do not like the 
kick, the noise, or the terrific muzzle 
blast. If you had to shoot it out with a 
yegg he’d be as safe as a bug in a bomb 
shelter. 

Let’s say you've bought a new .38. 
Stuffed full of the new “Super” ammuni- 
tion, it develops muzzle velocity of 1,300 
feet a second, and 488 foot-pounds of 
energy. Standard .38 hulls show a speed 
of only 870 feet a second, with a muzzle 
energy of 266 foot-pounds. Quite a differ- 
ence! This Super fodder is “fighting” 
ammunition. 

Don't try to practice with it. The re- 
coil is plenty stiff, and makes even hard- 
ened gunners flinch. Keep the high- 
speed loads for more serious things while 
you practice with the mild .38 Special 
wadcutter cartridges. These loads have 
scarcely any recoil at all. Designed for 
target shooting at twenty-five yards for 


the tyro handgunner they’ll permit faster 
progress, with less flinching and closer 
hitting. 

Today in every city of any size you 
will find a pistol range. It may belong 
to the police, or it may be owned by a 
civilian pistol club. If you'll inquire of 
your ammunition dealer you'll quickly 
learn the location of that range. Go 
there. It does not matter that you are 
not a member of the club—you will be 
made welcome. What’s more they'll pro- 
vide a competent instructor to show you 
how to shoot your new sixgun. And don’t 
think for a single minute that you must 
be a brawny male before you are eligible 
to search out your local range and prac- 
tice there. There is good reason for the 
fair sex to learn handgun shooting. Some 
of our best pistol shots are women. There 
are thousands of them shooting and 
other thousands learning to shoot. 


gee you have found your range, 
plan to shoot at least twice weekly 
for a number of months. Place yourself 
under the charge of the range instructor 
and carefully listen to his instruction. 

The pistol instructor will teach you 
how to grip the revolver, how to align 
the sights, how to squeeze the trigger, 
and how to stand perfectly steady. Your 
first shooting will be very deliberate 
slow fire. You will miss at first, quite 
badly, perhaps burn up several hundred 
rounds of shells before you can consist- 
ly keep ten shots on the figure of a man 
at thirty feet. 

But if you persist you'll learn. 
your skill has increased to the point 
where you can hit the target all the 
time you are ready for an entirely differ- 
ent sort of practice, ready to learn de- 
fensive shooting. There is no relation 


When 


between the kind of target shooting 
which you have done to this second 
game. Now you're to learn to hit with- 


out seeing the sights or the gun at all. 

Cut out a piece of cardboard, 10x10 
inches, make a hole in it, and slip this 
blinder over the barrel of the gun at the 
front sight. The target should be a man- 
shape silhouette at a distance of not 
more than thirty feet. Your firing will 
all be quick-time double action. Watch 
the target, paying no attention to the 
weapon! The cardboard blinder virtually 
compels you to do this. Trigger a fast 
burst of shots, holding the weapon ahead 
of the hip and slightly above it, mean- 
while keenly watching the man silhou- 
ette. Spot the shots as they strike. If 
you see that you are hitting to one side, 
high or low, shift the sixgun quickly 
without ceasing to fire. In an amazingly 
short time you will find that you can get 
out a three-shot burst in half a second, 
and all the slugs will rip through the 
paper. But do not remove the cardboard 
blinder at the muzzle. You are not learn- 
ing now to shoot by aiming, but to hit by 
“feel” alone. If that hazardous moment 
ever arrives when you must protect your 
life with gunfire, you want to know how 
to shoot straight and do it instinctively. 

After you have got so you can hit the 
man silhouette 90 percent of the time, 
rig a dim electric light over the target 
and fire at night. As your skill grows, 
progressively reduce the brightness of 
the light. Finally you'll be able to hit 
the targets in total darkness; all you'll 
need is the shadowy outline of the mark. 

(Continued on next page 
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Handguns are 
Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 60) 


The individual who has practiced this 
kind of shooting is extremely deadly in 
moonlight. 

This is for the individual who has the 
time and inclination to learn the hand- 
gun. Now for the fellow who needs a 
piece of hardware about the place but 


recommend the .45 automatic loaded with 
Remington shot shells. Yep, that’s right. 
A load of No. 7% chilled shot. Never 
heard of it? Well, amigo, it’s poison. 
And the beauty of these shot shells is 
that you do not have to be precise. Han- 
dle the .45 like a shotgun. Simply point 
it—don’t aim—and cut loose. Of course 
the 7% shot isn’t going to kill anybody, 
unless, that is, you are within fist-fight- 
ing distance, but don’t think for a min- 
ute that the chilled pellets will not take 
the punch out of any opposition! 

Another deadly pistol load for night 
work is the .45 tracer cartridge. Did 
| you ever fire a tracer at night? It is 
| just like standing behind a giant sky- 
| 





rocket. It will almost blind you but it 
will blind your opponent, too—provided 
he does not take the fizzling slug in the 
| midriff. The fire goes out then—quick. 
Tracers at close range are the most dis- 
concerting medicine I know. Ordinarily 
only one tracer in four cartridges is used. 
However, for defense, fill the entire clip. 


UST a word of warning. Tracers are 

incendiary and if fired indoors might 

set things ablaze. If you are going to pot 

felons with tracer loads remember this 

hazard. The New Service .45 caliber re- 

volver and the Smith & Wesson Model 

| 1917, both chambered for the .45 car- 

tridge, handle tracers very readily and 
the shot-loaded cartridges as well. 

No longer manufactured, but. still 
plentiful among used-gun dealers, is the 
20 gauge “burglar gun,” a sweet piece 
consisting of a double-barrel shotgun 
with a pistol handle. For close work at 
night this smoothbore has no equal. All 
that has been said about simply pointing, 
and not aiming, goes double for this 
| shotgun-pistol. You just cannot miss. 

In your place of business, in the car, 
or at home, nothing is more effective in 
defense than a gas gun. For $30 you can 
get a gas pistol to fire a one-inch caliber 
projectile, one which will range out for 
thirty feet, fill a space of 25,000 cubic 
feet with a blinding tear gas in the space 
of seconds, and absolutely render a gang- 
ster hors de combat. If you are one of 
these souls who abhor gore, then by all 
means keep a gas gun handy. You can’t 
miss with it! 

As to the moral aspects of bagging 
burglars and other criminally inclined 
gentry, I feel like the citizen of a small 
town in the deep South, who awakened 
one night to see a huge form climbing 
through the window. He scooped up his 
old .45 off the floor, eared back the ham- 
mer, and neatly bored the intruder 
through the brisket. The burglar folded 
up like an accordion, dropping athwart 
the window ledge, partly inside the 
house, partly outside. 

“Ho hum,’ mumbled the householder, 
“*spose Ah bettah call the coroner.” 
Then after a moment’s drowsy reflection: 
“No, Ah’m too sleepy. But Ah sho’ will 
make a point of doin’ it first thing in 
the mawnin’.” And he turned over and 
was asleep. 


hasn’t the time to shoot it: for him I 
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HOW TO BUY HUNTING BOOTS... 









Gentlemen: 
booklet —‘‘Tracking ... For the Hunter.” 


My name 


Address 


Dealer’s name 


Address 





WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 
AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 


| do every kind of wood carving. How to| 


|} tically perfect 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your 


0-6 


| carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 


| chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 


carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 


$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 


plained and simplified. 256 Pages. 


|or order COD plus postage if you wish. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 121 


353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 








i SIX SCOTTIES 
POSTPAID TO WH ITTL E 
















A new Kit containing 
material for whittling 
SIX interesting lit- 
tle Scottie dogs 
each in different 
characteristic 


pose. Each Scottie 

is about 2 inches 

long and the six 

wood blocks’ sup- 

plied, are ready cut 

to the correct out 

line Nothing else 

needed but a pock 

etknife. Complete Kit containing 6 shaped 

blocks, paint and brush, pocket sharpening 

stone, material for eyes, and complete illus 

trated step-by-step instructions will be sent 

for only $1.00 postpaid in the United States 

or Canada. Get started in this new Hobby 
NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 121 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








AS THE FEET SEE IT= 


“TI aim to get comfort ... real honest- 
to-goodness comfort! That means 
boots that are Ifght—so that you feel 
fresher at the end of the day. Boots that 
are so flexible they give with every step 
you take. Snug-fitting boots that 
won’t slip, sag, or chafe. My boots must 
be stretchable, too—easy on, easy off!” 


AS THE POCKETBOOK SEES IT— 

“Comfort is important, of course—but 
I insist on boots that give real service. 
In short, I want the most for my money 
—in comfort features and long wear!” 
Any way you look at it they’re both 
talking about Hood Sportsman's 
Boots. These modern boots provide 
everything your feet and pocket- 
book want.. 
it comes to economical long wear— 
Hood boots just can’t be beat. Drop 
in at your dealer’s and look over the 
new 1941 line. You'll be glad you did! 









.and more! And when 


The Hood “‘Huntshu” 
—Comes in 12" and 
16" height. For 


women, too. 





8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days ve write $4.75 


Prepaid or C.oO. 
ade in U.S. 
An old Reliable Firm offers High Pow- 
ered Binoculars with finely ground 30 
mm. Long Range LENSES which give 
a clear field of vision of 110 yds. at 1000 yds. distance. Op- 
Center Focusing. Hinged Body for different 
width of eyes. Case & Straps included FREE, Guar. big value. 
Ideal for Hunting, Sports, etc. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 






ORDER NOW — AND 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER CAP 


An all-purpose cap that will 
keep you warm and snug in 
ANY weather. Made of our 
exclusive Water-proof Horse- 
hide. Olive drab. Has detach- 
able hood (suede cloth lined) 
which snaps between double 
crown to assure comfortable 
Hood can be 


kept i coat pocket always 
handy for bad weather. Noth 
ing to catch on brush. Flext 
ble visor. The finest, most 


practical hunting cap made. 
Sizes 612 t 744 In eighths. 
Money back ruarantee. Only 
$2.25 postpaid. Order today, 
stating hat siz 


WOOL-LINED 
WATERPROOF LEATHER 
SHOOTING MITTS 







For quick shooting in 
« “ athe Soft. plia 
ble Wat proo Horse 
hide H vy wool lining 
Slanted pening giving 
all fing f | freedom 
Deep undertfiat keeps 
it < 


lined wrists Spec 
eft ha 


nded. For co 


$175 


SAVE 25c by ordering both 
cap and mitts at combina- 
tion price of $3.75. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Father Hubbard, well- 
known Alaskan explorer and 
famed as the “Glacial Priest” 
says: “The most practical garment 
| have used in Alaska for all 
around use in rainy and cold 
weather is the Hodgman Huntsuit 
which | recommend exclusively.” 






















The Hodgman Huntsuit is only one 
of many WINDPROOF and WATER- 
PROOF hunting garments made by 
Hodgman. For 100°> protection 
against cold and wet you should 
have a Hodgman garment. Send 
now for FREE booklet. Address 
Dept. C. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
* 
America’s GREATEST SPORTSMEN 


wear GARMENTS BY HODGMAN 















~ Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range 


BINOCULARS 


20 Days Free Trial 
0.D. $475 


Postpaid or C.O. 


Scientitically ground powerful 
lens at give clear vision equal 
to 110 yd at 1000 yds dis 

t Adjustable for all distances 


Binoculars come 
wit! hand * case and straps 

not satisfied after 20 days free trial 
American Binocular Co., 8134 Vincennes | 
F-850, Chicago. 


GUARANTEED. If 
money refunded 
Dept. 





Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have glove mitten coat ind moccasins made from 


your deerskins, elk, moose hice ind other fur Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tant i specialty. 
Vrite for catalog—it’s free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. “— 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 

average boot: easy to put on and take o no} 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in plate anc 


acts as an 


kle suppor 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the origina 


Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalox A 
GOKEY COMPANY ‘ 


Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 







Gokey 











GUNS FOR SALE 


The following items are all brand new 





and offered “subject to prior sale”: 
18 Winchester Model 690! with peep $12.50 
{6 Winchester Model 74 Auto. open sights 19.55 
18 Winchester Model 62 Pump Gun .22 Cal 20.95 
9 Winchester Model 7501 Target .22 Calibre 34.15 
6 Winchester Model 65, 218 Bee with peep 49.45 
65 Win. Model 94 Carbine 25 35 - 30 30-32 W.S 35.65 
15 Winchester Model 70 Standard, open sights 68.20 
7 Winchester Model 70 Standard 48 Lyman sight.. 80.55 
15 Iver Johnson Target (sealed 8) or H & R *°922"' 11.45 
35 S & W Regulation & Police .32 Cal. 6” Blue 33.75 
7 Colt Police positive .32 Cal. 2”, 2'2” & 4” 34.75 
Stamps please for lists: Ammunition—Used Rifles— 


Used Shotguns. Free Catalog: Revolvers—Rifles— 
Shotguns—Scopes, etc 


WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO.) 
L-52 Warren St.( $2 Deposit €.0.D.’s) New York | 











Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 47) 


(8”-10) closed in state parks and designated 
waters (inquire of officials); other waters open 


entire month. Black Bass (10”-8). Jack Sal- 
mon, Pickerel (13”-4). Crappie, White Perch 
(7"-12). White Bass (8”-12). Yellow Perch 
(7”"-25). Blue gill (5”-12). Rock Bass (6”-12). 
Black Perch, Sunfish (no size-25). Carp, Gar 
(no limits). Channel Catfish (13”-8). Licenses: 


Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $2.65, county 
$1.15; hunting only $2.15; fishing only $1.15. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 10-day $1, or 


fees charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolver- 
ine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) parts 
of Judith Basin, Lewis and Clark, and Madison 
Counties open entire month; Lincoln County 
and part of Flathead County open until 15th; 
part of Park County opens on 16th; rest of state 


closed entire month. Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$1, game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big 
game $30. License not required for predators. 
NEBRASKA 

Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Raccoon 
(2). Opossum (3). Fox (no limit). Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing 


$1.10; fishing and hunting $1.60. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (5) Clark, Esmer- 
alda, Eureka, Humboldt, Lander, Lincoln, Min- 
eral, and White Pine Counties open entire 
month; seasons had not been set for Douglas, 
Elko, and Nye Counties at time of going to 
press, but it is probable that they will be open 


entire month; rest of state closed. Mountain 
Hare (2) Clark, Esmeralda, Eureka, Lander, 
Lincoln, and Mineral Counties open entire 


month; seasons for Elko and Nye Counties had 
not been set at time of going to press; rest of 
state closed. Warning: Boards of County Com- 
missioners have power to change seasons. Con- 
sult local authorities or Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, Reno. Fishing: Only Lake Mead and Col- 
orado River open for all game fish, under special 
regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fish- 
ing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $3; 
Lake Mead only, 15-day $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (no lim- 
its). Elk (1) towns of Acworth, Unity, Wash- 
ington, Lempster, Goshen, Stoddard, and imme- 
diate vicinity open on 16th; rest of state closed 
entire month. Note: Elk may be hunted only 
under special 2-day license, fee $5. Elk season 
may be closed at discretion of Fish and Game 
Dept., Concord. Applications must be filed by 
Nov. 30th. Cottontail Rabbit (5), Hare (3) (ag- 
gregate 5). Deer (1) Coos, Carroll, and Grafton 
Couni.es closed; rest of state open until 15th. 
Fishing: Pike-Perch, only Canobie Lake open 
(no limits). White Perch, only Massabesic Lake 
open (no limits). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; desig- 
nated waters no limits). Yellow Perch (no size- 
40, but not more than 10 lb.) Cusk (no limits). 
Note: Ice-fishing is permitted, during the open 
seasons, for lake trout, perch, shad or whitefish, 
pickerel, and cusk in many waters, but some 
waters are closed to all ice-fishing. Consult Fish 
and Game Dept., Concord. Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ing and hunting $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15) open entire month. 
Deer (1) open 17th to 2lst only. Open until 
15th: Quail (10) Passaic, Bergen, Essex, Hud- 
son, and Union Counties closed; Rabbit, Hare 
(6); Squirrel (6); English or Ringnecked Pheas- 
ant (2); Ruffed Grouse (3); Partridge (3). 
Fishing: Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”-none), 


Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10, hunt- 
ing only $2.10; fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $10.50; fishing only $5.50. 
License required for fresh waters, inland tidal 
waters, and the Delaware River. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Bear (1; designated areas 2) open until 
10th. Quail (10) open until 10th. Note: No 
open season on Bobwhite or Mearns Quail. Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunting 
$4.50; game birds and fishing $4.50; big game 
$3; game birds $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $35.25; hunting $30.25; big game $25.25; 
game birds $10.25. Hunting license not required 
for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) Clinton, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, 
Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren, and Washing- 
ton Counties, and parts of Herkimer and Oneida 
Counties north of mainline of N. Y.C.R.R 
closed; Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, 
Orange, Otsego, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sulli- 
van, and Ulster Counties open until 15th; rest 
of state open until 25th. Varying Hare (3) 
Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, Livingston, Ni- 
agara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cattaraugus, Madi- 


Essex, Franklin, 


son, Allegany, Erie, and Chenango Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Cotton- 
tail Rabbit (6; Chautauqua County 4) open en- 


tire month. (Aggregate Varying Hare and Cot- 
tontail Rabbit, 6.) Raccoon (no limit) open en- 
tire month. Open on Long Island only: Black, 
Gray, and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 5 Grouse 
or Partridge (2); Pheasant (4 Quail (6) 
Fishing: Striped Bass (16”-none). Bullhead (no 
limits; Lake George and tributaries no size-35 

Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Chinook §Sal- 
mon, Ouananiche, only Lakes Erie and Ontario 
open (15”-none). Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”—no 
catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters). Note: No size or catch limit on Blue 
Pike-Perch and Yellow or Wall-eyed Pike in 
Lakes Erie and Ontario and Niagara River 
Great Northern Pike (20”-no limit in waters 
open to netting, 10 in other waters Short- 
nosed Sturgeon (20”—none). Lake and Sea Stur- 
geon (42”-none). Sauger (no limits White- 
fish, only Lake Erie (134 lb.-none) and Lake 
Ontario (16”-none) open. White Perch (no size- 
25; Marine District and Hudson River, no lim- 
its). Yellow Perch (no limits). Warning: There 
are a few local seasons and regulations; consult 
local authorities before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2.25; hunting $1.65; fishing 
$1.65 Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Opossum, Raccoon 
limits). Bear (2). Deer (1) Sampson, Avery, 
Burke, Caldwell, McDowell, Mitchell, Watauga, 
Yancey, Alleghany, Ashe, Cherokee, Clay, Gra- 
ham, Macon, Surry, Swain, Wilkes, and Yadkin 
Counties, and parts of Robeson and Scotland 
Counties closed; rest of state open entire month 
Quail (10). Note: In Beaufort, Bladen, Cartaret, 
Columbus, Craven, Cumberland, Duplin, Greene, 
Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Pamlico, Pitt, 
Pender, Johnson, Wayne, Robeson, and Wash- 
ington Counties quail shooting is permitted only 
on Tuesdavs, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Rabbit 


(no 










(no limit; in and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, 
Caldwell, Burke, and Rutherford Counties 10 
Squirrel, except Fox Squirrel and Southern Red 
or Boomer Squirrel (10; in and west of Alle- 
ghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Ruther- 
ford Counties 6) Avery, Buncombe, Burke, Cald- 
well, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Hen- 
derson, Jackson, Macon, Madis Mitchell, 
Polk, Rutherford, Stokes, Swain, Transylvania, 


Watauga, Yancey, and McDowell Counties open 
until 15th; Ashe County closed entire month; 
rest of state open entire month. Wild Turkey 





(1) all counties in and west of Alleghany, 
Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Rutherford, and 
in Surry, Yadkin, Iredell, Johnston, Randolph, 


(Continued on next page) 
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and Montgomery Counties closed; rest of state 
open entire month. Ruffed Grouse (2). Russian 
Boar (2) Haywood County closed. Fishing: 
Trout (7”-aggregate 12) closed in and west of 
Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford Counties 
and Highway 18 in Burke and Caldwell Coun- 
ties; rest of state open entire month. Black, 
Rock, and Striped Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet 
Bass (10”-8). Muskellunge (22”-5). Bream, 
Robin, Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). Redfin 
(8"=-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 40, but must 
not include more than 12 trout.) Note: White 
Perch in Lake Waccamaw 8”~-12; in all other 
lakes 8”-20. Note: Lake Santeetlah closed to all 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.10; hunting, state $2.10, county $1.10; fishing 
$2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; 
fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Red and Gray Fox, Raccoon (no 
limits). Licenses: Small game: Res. $1.50, 
nonres. $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Red and Gray Fox (no limits). 
Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2). Opossum (no limit). 
Fishing: Black and Spotted Bass (10”-6). White 
and Black Crappie (6”-aggregate 20). Rock 
Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”- 
6; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). 
Muskellunge (30”-2; Lake Erie Fishing Dis- 
trict, no limits). Sunfish (no size-20). Catfish, 
Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20; Lake 
Erie Fishing District no limits). (Aggregate 
catch limit in inland waters, 25.) Note: Pyma- 
tuning Lake closed. Warning: There are special 
seasons and regulations for designated waters; 
consult local authorities or Conservation and 
Natural Resources Commission, Columbus, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting, $15.25; fish- 
ing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Quail (10) Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays only. Fishing: Trout 
(6"-25). Black Bass (10”-10). Channel Catfish 
(10”-15). Crappie (6”-15). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day 
$1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 
Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fish- 
ing: Salmon, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 
20”, 15 lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish, counted 
as part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). Trout 
over 10” in designated waters only (15 lb. and 1 
fish, but not over 15 fish). Steelhead in Rogue 
River and its tributaries (under 20”-15 lb. and 
1 fish but not over 15 fish; over 20”-3). Bass 
(no size-20 lb. and 1 fish but not over 30 fish); 
Oswego Lake closed. Crappie, Catfish, Perch, 
Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 fish, but 
not over 30 fish) Oswego Lake closed. Warning: 
There are many special seasons in designated 
waters; consult local authorities or Game Com- 
mission, Portland, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunting $3; fish- 
ing $3. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day 
$3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Raccoon (2). Deer (1) open until 13th 
nly. Fishing: Pickerel (12”-15) Delaware 
River between Pennsylvania and New York only. 
Rock Bass (no size-15) inland waters and Lake 
Erie only. Open in inland waters: Yellow 
Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, 
Carp (no size-15). (Aggregate of all of fore- 
going, 25.) Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15, fishing $2.60 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 
licant’s state, 3-day $1.60. Warning: Sunday 
1unting prohibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Gray Squirrel (5). Rabbit (5), 
Hare (2) (or 3 rabbit and 2 hare). Quail (6). 
-artridge (2). Pheasant (3; Jamestown County 

New Shoreham County (2) open on 3rd only; 
rest of state open entire month. Raccoon (no 
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limits). Fishigg: Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel 
(12”-10). White Perch (6”=-20). Yellow or 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Striped Bass (16”-none). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $1.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10; fishing $2.50 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5 a season) Lexington County 
open until 15th; Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, 
Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, Green- 
ville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and Newberry Counties closed; rest 
of state open entire month. Rabbit (with 
gun), Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Squir- 
rel (12; Florence County 15; Anderson, Laurens, 
Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and New- 
berry Counties 10). Wild Turkey (2) Lee, Fair- 
field, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, 
Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and 
Newberry Counties closed; rest of state open 
entire month. Quail (15; Clarendon, Florence, 
and Horry Counties 12; Anderson, Laurens, 
Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and New- 
berry Counties 10). Fishing: Speckled Trout 
(7"-20), Rainbow Trout (8”-20) clearwater 
streams of Pickens, Oconee, and Greenville 
Counties closed. Black Bass and all other game 
fish (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and 
Black Bass (6”-10). Note: There are local size 
and catch limits on bass and other designated 
fish in certain designated waters; consult local 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, 
county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern Pike, 
Pickerel (no size— aggregate 8). Bluegill, Crap- 
pie (no size-15). Perch, Bullhead (no size-ag- 


gregate 50). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing $3, 
5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck, Rabbit, Opos- 
sum, Raccoon, Gray Fox (no limits). Grouse 
(3). Quail (10). Squirrel (8). Red Fox (no 
limit) many counties closed. Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”-8). Wall-eye Pike, Sauger (15”~5). 
Muskellunge (20”-5). White and Black Crappie 
(8"-15). Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth 
Bass (no size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10”- 
15). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, 
Buffalo (15”=none). Drum (10”=none). Stur- 
geon, Spoonbill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, 
Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black 
Horse, Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel (no limits). 
(Aggregate catch on fish on which there is a 
catch limit, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $2; fishing 1-day 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, 2-day $5; fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Bear (1) Hardin 
and Liberty Counties and part of Brewster 
County closed. White-tail Deer, open entire 
month; Black-tail or Mule Deer, open entire 
month east of Pecos River, closed west of Pecos 
River (2; Brown County 1) many counties 
closed. Wild Turkey (3; designated counties 2) 
many counties closed. Peccary or Javelina (2 
Live Oak County closed. Squirrel (10; some 
counties no limit) many county seasons and 
regulations. Quail (12) Duval, Roberts, Gaines, 
Terry, Yoakum, Live Oak, Culberson, and Hud- 
speth Counties closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Note: In some counties quail shooting 
is permitted only on designated days. Chacha- 
laca (5). Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie 
or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no 
size-35; aggregate 50). Warning: There are 
many county and local seasons and regulations 
for both fishing and hunting; be sure to consult 
local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; 
fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required of 
nonres. for predators and of res. if hunting pre- 
dators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters only 
(7"-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$4; game birds $2; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small 

(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 


300 000 STUDENTS are members of this 
schoc t Think of that! Sole po egg Soe ge 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME ¢."< 


first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 

QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 

fish, - ts. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 

Pe trophies will quickly ma ae you FAMOUS. 
TRY IT. OPPORTUN ITY KN CcKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED oqalirels, 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 

ends, doorstops and many oon r moet articles, 
Y oucan doa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free Gane explains this. 


LEARN TO TAN furocete soft ond at plete and 


tan GENUINE LEATHER Fy all kinds of 
hides, Great spare time money maker, 


Mount and tan for 
BIG, EASY PROFIT others, Many stu- 
dents make $50 to $75 a monthin spare time— 
some, much more. If you need extra money, do 
not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book— 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 

home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 

wonderful book, strange, unique, You never saw the 
ke before. This book is PRICELESS to ymteree 

tray ers and nature lov ore. ABSOLUTELY 

FR if you bp AT ONCE, this 

minute! Use the coupon or a postal 


will do, STATE YOUR AGE. 


FREE BOOK, ss 


Nerthweatern School of Taxid 

49 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 
ant me your free illustrated boo 
Mc sant Game’’. 60 tou and aul sony rat 
this fascinating art easi He nm chly 
No o sbligation. Btate yo your one 









Name _ Age 


Ne cae a 


Address 





You'll enjoy life-time 
service from a _ rugged, 
roomy Gardner sportsman’s 
cabinet. Keeps equipmentin 
good order, free from dirt, 
securely locked. Thousands 
used by leading sportsmen 
everywhere. Here’s an ap- 
preciated Christmas gift 
that will always be re- 
membered as coming from 
you. At leading dealers 
—or order direct.Write 
for colorful, free folder 
showing many models 
at low prices. 
Gardner Manufacturing Co. 

1241 Kansas St., Horicon, Wis. 




















he 


No. 580 — Big shelf 
capacity, holds 4 guns, 
3 coats. Size 63%x32” 
x12”, Shipping Wt. 
105 Ibs. 
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of skeet 
been a 


ROM the very beginning 
shooting, there has always 
scattering of leftists who were con- 
vinced that skeet would be better if 
this, that, or the other thing were done 
to it. Despite them, skeet has continued 
to prosper on pretty much its original 
lines, which may be taken fairly 
potent hint that there is still some virtue 
in “letting well enough alone.” Right 
now, however, there seems to be a sud- 
den flare of interest in at least one pro- 
posed change of a definitely radical 
nature; and not only has this proposi- 
tion been given plenty of publicity but 
influential skeet-shooting grounds have 
seen fit to put on demonstrations of it. 

Now, before we can look at the merits 
or demerits of the new proposals, we 
must answer two questions: 1. Do the 
skeet shooters of the country, as a 
group, really want harder skeet? 2. 
Would skeet be a better and more pros- 
perous sport if the shooting were more 
difficult and the average scores lower? 
These questions must be answered at 
the outset, because it is on the premise 
of lower that the proposed 
changes are being advanced. 

At the North American Skeet Cham- 
pionships held recently at Lordship, 
Conn., a lesser fall edition of the Great 
Eastern conducted by the same organi- 


as a 


scores 





Of III entrants in a recent Lordship event, the only 
100x100 scorer was S. L. Hutcheson, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Let’s Look Before W 














What the variable-angle idea would do to patterns. A target at short range would be blasted 
by the tight pattern at left, while at extreme range there are 21 holes it might slip through safely 


zation in the spring, there were 111 
shooters in the all-bore event. This group 
was taking advantage.of the most-lib- 
eral terms of official skeet gunnery, with 
1's oz. of No. 9 chilled shot (658 pellets) 
in 12 gauge guns bored to provide the 
greatest-possible pattern areas. Yet the 
scores of this event show one 100 
straight, four 99’s, eight 98’s, and nine 
97’s. The average for the 111 shooters 
was a small fraction better 
than 91 percent. Now it can 
be assumed that the major- 
ity of those who attended 
this shoot went there with 
some idea of making a good 
shooting record. And if that 
is so, how about the greater 
mass who are shooting all 
over the country merely as 
an informal pastime? Of 
course no figures are avail- 
able, but if I were to hazard 
a guess, I would say that the 
average score in informal 
shooting—which means all 
except registered competi- 
tive events—does not reach 
80 percent. 

In looking back over the 
accumulation of suggestions 
that have been made with 
the idea of making skeet 
harder, it has been all too 
obvious that the underlying 
idea was to knock some of 
the top-notchers off their 
pedestals and put somebody 
else there. A heavy blue pen- 
cil might just as well be 
passed through that entire 
theory first as last. Any 
number of changes may be 
made in skeet, without the 
help of a genius, that would 


result in generally lower scores; but 
after all was said and done the skilled 
shots now leading the field would still 
lead it. Outside of giving the poorer 
shot a handicap, as is now the practice, 
there is no way under heaven to change 
skeet in any way so that the good shot 
will lose out and the poor shot get the 
prizes. 

Furthermore, for the future welfare 
of the sport, we had better forget the 
idea of changing the basic rules of skeet 
in order to make lower scores for all 
shooters. The possibility of creating 
added problems for the expert class is 
another thing entirely. But whoever 
considers making the novice’s or the 
casual shooter’s hits harder to come by, 
through a sweeping change in the rules, 
must be forgetting the vast number of 
informal shooting groups entirely and 
seeing the situation only on the tourna- 
ment fields. 

And let’s remember, above all, that 
skeet is a competitive sport. If it is to 
endure as such, one element must be 
retained whatever the change made. 
That is the proposition that every shoot- 
er must have the same chance against 
others in his class, so far as mechanical 
equipment can provide it. 

With these things in mind, let us look 
first at “unknown-angle” skeet. In this 
system, the target is placed at different 
points on the trap carrier, at the dis- 
cretion of the trap boy, so that succes- 
sive targets may pass the present cross- 
ing point anywhere in a sector between 
2 yd. inside the regulation crossing point 
and 8 yd. outside it. Thus when the gun- 
ner is at Station 4, he may expect a tar- 
get either 19 yd. away, if it is in line 


with Station 8, or a full 29 yd. off. And 
while one shooter may get a pair of tar- 
gets at 19 or 20 yd., chance may bring 
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his competitor two at 29, even if he 
shoots directly over Station 8. If he lets 
the target go much past that point be- 
fore firing, he may be shooting at a 
range of 30 to 32 yd. Is this competition? 

In connection with this, I find the 
statement, in an announcement of one 
unknown-angle event, that “regular 
skeet-bored guns have been found en- 
tirely effective.” The other day I took a 
20 gauge skeet gun of known reliability, 
so far as boring goes, and made two 
patterns with it, one at 19 yd., the other 
at 32, using the regulation 20 sgauge 
load. Results are shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. On the 32-yd. pat- 
tern, I drew outlines of edge-on targets, 
full size on the original pattern sheet, 
and found that there were 21 places in 
which targets would fit where not a 
single pellet would have touched them, 
even if every pellet arrived on the tar- 
get plane at the same instant! There 
were any number of other places where 
the target outline could be placed so 
that only one pellet would hit it—and 
long ago we decided that one pellet was 
not enough to do the trick and that it 
usually takes four. After all, skeet is a 
test of gun-pointing ability, and if a 
shooter holds properly he should have 
his bird, not lose it because it slips by 
chance through the very center of the 
pattern. If luck is to be invited in, then 
some of the boys may decide to stay in 
the clubhouse on cold days and test 
their luck by shuffling the pasteboards. 


F COURSE, it’s true that guns could 

be made that would definitely break 
targets at the 30 or 32-yd. mark if held 
properly. But with such guns, how much 
would unknown-angle skeet cut the 
scores down? Little, if any, after a few 
days of practice. We thought when angle 
skeet was adopted that, in addition to 
the advantages of safety and the con- 
venience of putting fields in line, the 
scores would be lower. They were—for 
about a week. So regunning would 
merely cancel out the supposed gains of 
unknown-angle shooting. 

Another proposal, the “variable speed” 
idea, comes from a man for whom I 
have the highest regard, a pioneer in 
skeet shooting and a keen student of 
the game over a period of many years. 
His proposition, as I understand it, is to 
combine a modified unknown-angle sys- 
tem with one that calls for targets leav- 
ing the traps at variable and 7inknown 
speeds. He understands trap design, 
and is confident that the machines could 
be changed to throw variable-speed tar- 
gets without the trap boy’s control. 
This would, of course, eliminate one of 
the objections to other innovations in 
which one person would have the power 
to cross up certain shooters. 

The gentleman who advances this var- 
iable-speed idea was once a famous ball 
player, and probably had in mind the 
deception that is practiced by pitchers 
who are said to have a “change of pace.” 
Such a pitcher will throw a blinding 
fast ball past the batter; then his next 
may be a tantalizing slow one for which 
the batter’s reactions cannot wait, so 
that he swings too soon. Now if all the 
shooting in a regulation skeet round 
were done from Station 8, I can see how 
this combination would cause shooters 
to lose their timing and shoot ahead of 
some targets and behind others. But in 
shooting from most stations the gunner 
is not “at the plate,” but generally some- 
where along the “base lines.” With tar- 
gets seen from the side, and with a 
longer time to study the flight, there 
seems to be considerable question that 
any change of pace that could possibly 
be introduced would have any particu- 
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lar effect on the scores of the experts. 

But while I still stick to the belief 
that skeet, according to the present 
rules, is sufficiently difficult for general 
consumption, I do see no harm in giving 
our proved experts a more difficult prob- 
lem on which to test their extraordinary 
skill, if it can be fairly done. And I see 
but two general ways in which this 
might be possible and still give all 
shooters in a given class the same oppor- 
tunities. One way would be to reduce 
the shot load to be used by the experts; 
the other is to give them less time to 
see and shoot at the target while it is 
in range. So let’s look at these: 


ROM experience under present rules, 

reduction of shot load does not seem 
to provide a convincing answer. The 
scores made in the 20 gauge events, 
where the pattern is required by rule to 
have some 150 less No. 9 pellets in it 
than in the all-bore, run so close to the 
all-bore scores that little has been ac- 
complished. Even the scores made in 
the .410 class by a squad of experts are 
just a few targets short of perfection. 
This is because the real sharks of the 
skeet game break the bulk of their tar- 
gets with the centers of their patterns, 
whether the guns they use are .410’s or 
12’s. It is the poor or ordinary shot who 
needs that extra outside ring of pellets. 

So we turn to the other alternative. 
We are sure that the upsetting of even 
competition is impractical. We have 
doubts that any reasonable reduction of 
the shot load, with other details remain- 
ing the same, would have any great 
effect. The only thing that seems to be 
left is to give the expert less time to get 
on his target before it is out of reliable 
range—by giving him a smaller sector 
into which he must shoot. 

This narrowing of the shooting area 
can best be achieved, as I see it, by 
erecting screens close to each trap 
house, running out toward Station 8 
from each side parallel to the line be- 
tween Stations 1 and 7. Shooters at 
Stations 1, 7, and 8 would not, of course, 
be affected by the screens, since they 
would be on the same side of them as 
the flight lines of the targets. But from 
Stations 2 to 6, the screens would shield 
the first 10 ft. or so of flight from the 
shooter. He could see a target just 
emerging, since the screens would be 
made of light, vertical slats, but he 
would be prohibited by rule from raising 
his gun to shoot until the target flew 
past the end of the screen into the clear. 
Thus the expert would have much less 
time to get on his target, between the 
time it came into the clear and the 
time it got beyond range, than he has at 
present, and he would have to be a much 
better shot to make high scores. 

At the same time, if screens were 
made in narrow, upright sections, all 
removable, handicaps could be variable. 
Top-flight shooters might be made to 
shoot with four screens in place on each 
side, the next class with three, and so 
on down to tyros, who could shoot in- 
formally with no screens at all. Thus 
skeet would be harder for the expert, 
yet put every man in a given class under 
the same mechanical conditions of com- 
petition. 

A similar suggestion was offered in 
this department some time ago. I am 
not starting a campaign to sell this idea 
to the skeet-shooting public now. I 
merely maintain that if changes must 
be made, they should be made along 
these lines—if not necessarily by this 
particular device. They should not be 
made by increasing difficulties for the 
ordinary shot, or by intruding chance 
upon skill—Wm. Harnden Foster. 
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A Doe Will Do 


(Continued from page 


your way;you know—just like the deer!” 

The next morning in rolled Carleton 
Lum, another of the lofty Lums, and Bob 
Lester. Lester had got his deer the first 
day of the season, but Carleton was still 
on the prowl for a shot. 

“Swell!” said Frank when he saw them. 
“Now we can have a real drive!” 


The first drive was the Ring Tree 
again. Tommy’s stand was on a big 
rock at the southwest corner of the 


property. I got to one side of him, took a 
light-reading with my meter, and readied 
my camera to shoot. A full half hour 
passed. Then, suddenly, I stiffened and 
my heart began to pound. About seven- 
ty-five yards away there appeared mirac- 
ulously a gray shape, sneaking along 
with white flag saucily erect. There were 
no antlers and it looked like a small 
doe. Tommy, hitherto as still as the rock, 
aimed his rifle. The shot and the click- 
ing fall of the camera shutter came as 
one sound. The deer, who'd seen the 
movement of the arms as the rifle was 
leveled, made a great leap, slammed 
head-on into a tree, then fell in a heap. 
The blood gushed from its shoulder, 
staining the snow. Hardly knowing what 
I was doing I wound the tension spring, 
focused the camera, and took picture aft- 
er picture. At last we had a deer! 

It was a young buck that had lost its 
antlers. The zero weather of the pre- 
vious week, we later found, had caused 
many of the bucks to shed their antlers 
earlier than usual. Frank came up on 
the run, and while he and Tommy 
dressed out the deer, I hopped around 
and was lavish with film. The buck was 
a small one, and Tommy was able easily 
to shoulder it and carry it out to the 
road over his shoulders. 





| | 
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“IT would kill my deer as far away from 
camp as it’s possible to get,” he told us, 
after a half mile of back packing—with 
a lot more to go. 

“What of it? You've saved the day for 
us. What’s a deer hunt without a deer?” 
I asked him. 


HE next drive was the Birch Tree 

and, with Frank, I took my stand on 
a bold ledge overlooking a flat where 
birches were as thick as hay in a 
meadow. A ruffed grouse sprang into 
flight as we approached, so near to us 
that the dark band at the outer edge of 
the fanlike tail was plainly visible. 
Frank stood upon a hump carpeted with 
pine needles, while I took a seat on a 


14) 


and slid noisily down the slope. The 
buck leaped for shelter and Frank fired. 
I heard the smack of the bullet, and saw 


the buck collapse into a heap, kick a 
little, and then lie still. He was about 
seventy-five yards away, and the bullet 
had hit just behind the point of the 
shoulder—a lethal shot. Just as Frank 
had said, though antlerless, it was a 
buck that had shed its horns. Our luck 


was now all good and coming in a bunch. 

“Two down and one to go,” said 
Frank, as he dressed his buck. “It’s up 
to you now, Allen, and you’ve only about 
three hours to get yourself a deer before 
it gets dark. Better leave that camera of 
yours at the camp and hunt in earnest 
this afternoon.” 


li I didn’t leave my camera behind. 
I wanted pictures almost as much as 
I wanted a deer, and that afternoon saw 
me at my stand on the Point Peter drive 
with the camera still strung around my 
neck. There were plenty of drivers on 
the job. The boys were anxious that the 
Lums and I should get a shot, so Frank, 


Tom, Jack, and Bob Lester joined the 
drivers in a real sweep. I could hear the 
long line crunching through the crust, 


and again my heart began to pound just 

as it had on the first day. Then my wait- 

ing ended. Tom was shouting below me. 
“Watch out, Allen!” 


The side of the ridge on which I stood 
was covered with shrubby oaks, their 
brown leaves still on. Way down the 


slope I saw four white flags stiffly erect, 
and heard the swish of leaves and brush 


and the pounding of hoofs. The deer 
were coming like the wind and headed 
for the wooded ridge behind the camp. 
With my big camera bumping and bob- 
bing against me, I started on a run for 
the ridgeside road I knew the deer 


would have to cross. My feet felt leaden, 
and it seemed as though I were packing 
a ton. I arrived at the road panting and 
out of breath. Swish! A big doe cleared 
the road with one tremendous leap, while 


my rifle barrel wobbled all over the 
horizon. I was so winded that I just 
couldn't hold it still. Swish! Another 
doe streaked across a second later. An- 
other swish and another doe. Why 
wouldn’t that cussed rifle stay still? 
Now came that last big white flag, rid- 
ing above the scrub like a speed boat 


over the waves, as the fourth doe leaped 
into the open. For a millionth of a sec- 
ond the sights were in line on her shoul- 


log to the rear, again with camera ready. der. Wham! Down went the doe and up 
The Birch Tree is a short drive and, if into my throat came my heart. The doe 
deer are there, gives quick action. Soon scrambled to her feet, and as she did so 
I heard Frank signal softly. I fired again. She went down for the last 
At first I could see nothing. Then, to time very dead, with one shot through 
the left, and more than 100 yards away, her shoulder and another through her 
I saw the gray shape of a deer drifting neck. 
along. Once it stopped and looked back Somehow, most miraculously, at the 
over its shoulder toward the distant last possible moment my tortured nerves 
drivers. Then it came on, amazingly and lungs had behaved. I, who am nota 
silent, over the crusted snow. Again it good shot, had put two shots right on 
stopped, held its head in the air, and the button, while a big camera was hang- 
sniffed. Now it crouched with belly to ing in front of me. Yes, sir, I now be- 
ground like a cat, and crept swiftly lieve in luck. Only luck could have given 
toward a low ridge that would give it me that doe. I ditched my camera and 
refuge. It had caught our scent. ran to my deer, Frank and Tom close 
“Buck,” whispered Frank. “Does don’t behind, shooting pictures as they came. 
act like that.” That was the biggest doe I ever hefted. 
He waited for the deer to pass an We estimated she would weigh 150 
opening in the birches where a better pounds, live weight. I looked at my 
shot was possible, and shifted his posi- watch. I had killed my deer in the last 
tion a little to get a clearer view. In so hour and on the last day possible in the 
doing a piece of ice became dislodged 1940 hunting season. 
Ss a 
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Sky Hunt for Foxes 


(Continued from page 25) 


which had left that dark slide in the 
camera when the best shot of the trip 
had offered itself. 

Pheasants flew up by twos and threes 
out of the weedy fastnesses that had 
shielded them safely throughout a thirty- 
day hunting season. A covey of prairie 
chickens flew over us, a full fifty strong. 
Evidently the story that pheasants were 
driving them to extinction was an old 
wives’ tale. Dead ahead we saw a flock 
of ducks, flying in a muddled blob with- 
out the semblance of alignment. Mal- 
lards, they were, and by that I knew we 
were nearing the Sand Lake refuge, 
where nearly 15,000 of the orange-legged 
birds had elected to spend the mildest 
winter in recent South Dakota history. 

Over the refuge and south we turned, 
to the wilderness of weed patches and 
rank marsh grass along the banks of the 
James. No trees broke the monotony of 
thick cover. An open field slid by under- 
neath, and its white surface was a veri- 
table spider web of rabbit highways. 

“Swing it around,” I suggested. “I 
want to get a shot of that pattern of 
rabbit trails.” 


E STARED but complied. This time 
the dark slide came out, and in a 
twinkling I’d put that record on film. 
Even as I groped for the dark slide be- 
low my leg, I glimpsed movement at the 
edge of the field—then a streak of red- 
dish fur, as a fox broke out of cover and 
loped out into the open, away from the 
snarling monster that threatened him. 
I yelled and all but dropped the cam- 
era overboard. Don leaned over to fol- 
low my pointing finger and immediately 
slanted the plane in pursuit. Plume 
afloat behind him, that fox was a flowing 
streak, but the plane was faster. I 
watched the ribbon of reddish fur 
through the finder. It grew and grew 
and grew, and finally lashed off to the 
side. The camera clicked, and we flashed 
past the fox, as he all but lost his footing 
in a scramble to reverse direction. 

“Watch him,” yelled Don, wrenching 
the plane around as rapidly as he dared. 
I leaned out the window and saw the 
fox slow as he turned back toward the 
weedy cover whence we had driven him. 
His plume still floated lightly, but not so 
high. Don made a wide circle and drove 
the fox again toward the open. 

“If we can work him far enough out 
into the open, he can’t get back and lose 
himself until we can catch him several 
times,” the flyer grinned. Clutching my 
camera, I watched this drama of the 
chase. So must a harried rabbit act as a 
great horned owl swoops repeatedly at 
him, I reflected. 

“Ready?” queried Don. I nodded and 
clutched my camera tighter. Nearer and 
nearer we drew to the fleeing fox. His 
proud brush was trailing low now, and 
his smooth run had broken down and 
was a jerky, labored movement. The 
crusted snow broke under his weight, 
and he fell and rolled in weary awkward- 
ness. The camera clicked, and we swept 
on and over. 

As we swung back to the attack, I 
glanced out. Another fox! But no; even as 
I touched Don’s arm I saw it was dark 
gray instead of red, bulking huge in con- 
trast to the slim lissomness of a fox. 

“Coyote,” guessed Don. But I with- 
held decision. The animal didn’t have 
the earmarks of a coyote, that skulking, 


sneaking, sly little marauder of the 
plains. He was too big, too black, had 
too much assurance. Only when Don 
dipped down did he break into headlong 
flight, heading for one of the little hay- 
stacks that dotted the meadowland. 
Twenty feet away from cover I saw him 
setting the brakes, as Don dipped in to 
meet him coming out beyond it. Camera 
ready, I hung on the window ledge. But 
where was my target? 

I looked back and there he was, trot- 
ting easily away, his ruff of shoulder 
iackles erect, cold gray eyes judging us 
calmly. A wolf! And at least 200 miles 
away from any fastness where a wolf 
might be expected! 

He had used the haystack for a dodg- 
ing post, and now he was heading for 
weedy cover. But he was too big, too 
black, to hide in it. As we dived at him 
there, he broke again for the open, and 
this time he had no haystacks for cover. 
Straining every muscle he roared away, 
a plume of light snow particles trailing 
him like the tail of a comet. But when 
we dipped, he leaped to the side and 
turned back under us. 

Three more times he evaded us, then 
dived into a big patch of breast-high 
sweet clover, much of it half covered 
with snow. A dozen times we scouted 
that cover, but glimpses were all we got. 
Then not even glimpses. 

Late that afternoon we drove back 
there in a car, determined to learn how 
he had evaded us. Don took one side and 
I the other, and a veritable cloud of 
pheasants rocketed out of that clover 
no wonder it was such a perfect stamp- 
ing ground for the big black marauder! 


UT from the far end we saw the 

nearly straight row of footprints 
that led toward a veritable hedge of wil- 
low along the banks of the James. We 
followed a hundred yards or so and 
turned back toward the car, defeated. A 
speck in the sky drew our eyes. The 
plane dipped, waggled its wings, and set- 
tled down easily in a bit of meadowland 
Don raced toward it, as I went for the 
car. 

“IT saw a fox on a stack about a mile 
away,” grinned Russ as I drove up. 
“How’d you like to shoot it?” 

I saw the eagerness on Don’s face and 
read it aright. 

“ivaw, I'll trail along and watch you.” 

In a minute they were aloft, while I 
made a dash for the car and circled on 
around to the nearest road. A half mile 
away the plane was diving in. I rolled 
down the car window, and a minute later 
heard the dull boom of the shotgun. The 
plane swept up in preparation for a 
turn, completed the circle, and then 
dived straight for me, wings waggling 
Two grinning faces leaned out of the 
windows and the plane went on. 

The fox lay on a crust of snow, his 
brush trailing easily, as if he were asleep. 
A thin trickle of blood ran from his 
mouth and stained the snow. I tossed 
him in the game box and hustled after 
the plane. 

Since then we've taken many a fox- 
hunting trip via air. I ride as a passen- 
ger when there are photos to be taken, 
Don when there are foxes to be bagged. 
But never again have we glimpsed that 
big black wolf, and my sleep is going to 
be broken by dreams of what a fine rug 


he’d make until we do. 
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Here’s your gift package that’s 
opened ina hurry ...a Pendleton 
Shirt styled and made in the West 


Just the feel of a Pendleton brings back to 
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field—along a stream—makes him want to 
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Firm-fleshed, tasty bluegills, made to order for the frying 
pan—only one of the many species to be taken by ice-fishing 


HOUGH I was introduced to ice- 

fishing so many years ago that I 

prefer to forget the number, I have 

always found it a genuinely invigor- 
ating winter sport provided one didn't 
take it in too great doses. It fills a need 
for those who do not care for skiing or 
hiking or coasting, yet who are charmed 
by the spirit of winter. If you don't lose 
courage at the thought of going out, you 
usually find that the wind is far less cold 
than anticipated, and that if you don't 
let yourself get chilled it actually peps 
you up. Besides, you can usually build a 
fire not too far away from your fishing 
holes and absorb its ruddy glow when 
needed. 

Clothing of the right sort is very im- 
portant for full enjoyment of ice-fishing. 
The trousers should be wool, the coat 
either wool or fleece-lined leather. Two 
very important items are foot and head- 
gear. You need footwear which acts as 
an insulator between the ice and your 
feet. This is best achieved with the felt 
boot—a sort of stocking of heavy felt 
fitted into a rubber shoe. If you've never 
worn a pair of these, you've never ex- 


€ 


Spring tip-up with reel attached. The pull 
of a fish on the line trips the wire trig- 
ger, allowing the signal flag to spring up 
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perienced genuine win- 
ter foot comfort, and 
keeping the feet warm is 
an important part of 
keeping the body warm. 
The hat should be of 
such a design that if 
needed you can cover 
your ears. If the tem- 
perature is really low, 
you take chances with 
frostbite if you don’t 
cover these particular 
extremities. Besides, cold 
ears are a nuisance if 
you must keep warming 
them every few minutes. 
Finally, the gloves should be tough, wool- 
lined, and preferably leather-covered; 
and if this leather is treated with a good 
waterproof dressing it is a great aid. 

Of course, to fish through ice you must 
first cut the hole, and this calls for a 
cutter. The very best tool for the pur- 
pose is a long-handled chisel, and any 
broad-bladed chisel may be set into a 
long wooden handle for the purpose. 
However, there are also solid metal 
chisels on the market, one of which is 
shown in the picture. These, while not 
excessively heavy, still have enough 
weight to help bear down through the 
ice—a great help if the ice is really thick. 
Any chisel used should have either a 
handgrip, or else a rope should be strung 
through a hole bored through the han- 
dle; otherwise it’s very easy to lose the 
cutter by having it slip from your hand. 

Do not cut the hole too large—it is 
unnecessary and makes extra work—but 
still don’t cut it so small that a really 
large fish can’t be pulled through. This 
has the earmarks of a poor joke, but 
actually I’ve seen several sad cases 
where the hole has been too small for 
the fish. However, from 6 to 8 in. di- 
ameter will suffice for most neéus; in 
fact, in many lakes you could easily 
make it much smaller. 

The line need not be long nor of fancy 
finish. It should, however, be of strong 
quality. About 18-lb.-test linen or water- 
proof silk will suffice for general fishing, 
but of course if the fish are likely to run 
extra large then the line should be of 
suitable extra strength. Remember that 
you must pull the fish in by hand after 
it is hooked, and have no play of rod 
or mechanism of reel to help you. 

The old tried-and-true method of ice- 
fishing is with tip-ups—devices which 
signal a bite without your having to hold 
the line. There are many kinds of tip- 
ups; I’m sure that I know only a few of 
them. Some are quite elaborate, others 
very simple. Most are made with a flag 
of red or black—colors which seem to 
stand out best against a snow or ice 
background—which shoots up as a signal 
when the spring arm is tripped by a fish 
pulling on the line. Lately there has ap- 
peared a new alarm, a bell which may 
be snapped on the warning rod; it rings 


ot Fish in Winter P 


when the fish releases the spring, so that 
you don’t need to watch, just listen. This 
is a great help when you have a number 
of tip-ups set up over a wide area. I 
think it would be a good idea to rig up a 
double—flag as well as bell. Then you'd 
be pretty well fixed. 

Now about hooks. This depends on 
the size of bait used as well as on the 
fish you expect to catch. A good all- 
around size is No. 2, if the wire of the 
hook is fine and the minnows are about 
medium size—say not larger than 2%-in. 
long. If fishing for perch, 1% to 2-in. 
minnows will be best, with the accent on 
the smallest, and I would recommend 
hook size No. 4, if fine wire, or No. 6 if 
heavy wire. Remember that the finer the 








Useful equipment: felt boots, a long iron 
ice chisel, and a jigging stick and spoon 


wire the less injury you do the minnow 
when you hook it. I prefer dry-fly salm- 
on hooks for this purpose. 

Minnows will live longer if hooked 
through both lips than they will if hooked 
in any other. way. While the approved 
stillfishing method is to hook minnows 
through the back in the neighborhood 
of the dorsal fin, I have never found bait 
that lived as long when so attached as 
when hooked through the lips. But be 
sure that you pierce both lips, not just 
one. To hook only one means a dead 
minnow far more quickly, because of the 
drowning process which takes place 
every time you pull the minnow in. 

As to the type of minnows, I hesitate 
to recommend. Much depends on those 
available in the locality where you fish 
The well-known shiner and dace are as 


(Continued on page 70 
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HE species of min- 

now used for bait 
should determine 
whether or not a 
sinker is needed in 
fishing it. Some minnows seek bottom 
and no sinker is needed. Others stay at 
the surface. This indicates an impera- 
tive need for a sinker unless the fish are 


surface feeding, in which case you don’t | 
need live bait at all. A sinker reduces | 
the activity of your bait. Therefore at- | 
tach it as far from the bait as possible 


within the limits of practicability. 


Now is the time to think about Christ- | 
mas gifts. Unfortunately for the angler, | 


many and sometimes all of his gift-giv- 
ing friends and relatives know nothing 
about fishing, and so they either ignore 
the angling gift or else give one which 
quite likely outrages the sensibilities of 
the recipient. 

You can’t give an angling gift pro- 
miscuously. You must know the person 
you intend giving it to, the sort of fish- 
ing he likes, and whether he wants 
quality or quantity. Never give a $2 reel 
or low-price line to a man who uses $35 
to $50 rods; pick some item the best 
grade of which can be bought for the 
sum you want to pay. If you give a line 
at all, be sure you know the size needed 
for his rod. Usually every angler has 
pet flies made by some particular maker. 
These are always very acceptable gifts 
if favorite patterns are chosen. 

Lures of any kind are always appreci- 
ated, because every angler is a collector 
of baits and flies at heart. One can 


usually safely give an angling knife. | 
Perhaps your friend would like a water | 


thermometer or barometer. He is sure 
to if he takes his fishing seriously. And 
what about a book on fishing, a vacuum 
bottle or jug, boxes for tackle and flies? 

If you do a little casual quizzing you 
will get plenty of ideas. Get the person 
talking about his tackle, or better yet 


have him show it to you and you are | 


sure to get good ideas. A fly tyer always 
needs new equipment of some kind; 
perhaps he’d like a new vise, some 
feathers, hooks or other essentials. Most 
anglers would like some luxury items 
which they feel they cannot afford— 
such as leather leader cases, waders, or 
shoes. Any angler will rave about a new 
rod if you can afford to give it and it 
conforms to his standard of what he 
thinks a rod should be. New leaders are 
ilways needed, so are additional points. 
Assortments of swivels, split rings, 
sinkers, and other little gadgets often 
fill a decided need. 

The gift that counts is the one that 
touches the spot. Most gifts are given 
because it is a duty. Give intelligently 
ind both the receiver and giver will 
benefit. Give unwisely and both lose 
something. 

. . . 

Don’t throw away a line which gets 
sticky. Such lines may be refinished and 
made as good as new—provided they 
still have their tensile strength left. The 
ost is really reasonable. Ask your deal- 
r about it.—R. B. 









What every sportsman wants 


woops new ARCTIC 
DOWN-INSULATED JACKET 


WARMTH! Ch = 

Here’ For Christmas 
FREEDOM! FO R 

He'll get nothing this Christmas he 
appreciates more than your gift of 
one of these grand jackets—designed 
for hunters by hunters who know! 


Warm, yet light and comfortable 
with plenty of freedom where free- 


dom is needed. It’s the 
gift for the outdoor 394° 





Check These Points! 
The Woods Jacket... 
. weighs only 44 ounces 
.- is 30 full inches long to protect the 
kidneys 
. is several times warmer than wool 


. - insulated with Woods ever-live down 
of northern water-fowl 
. -- has sateen lining, suede patch to pro- 
tect gun shoulder, knitted wool collar, 
cuffs and skirt. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send your order 
with cheque or money order direct to Department 
OL-12, Woods Manufacturing Co., Ogdensburg, 
N.z., in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


WOoDsS 


ARCTIC 
Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


man—sizes 34 to 46— 
yours for only 




































New 1942 Catalog 
Out soon. Contains 100 
letters and photos 
of fishermen 
telling how 
and where they 
caught more fish 
with Hawaiian Wigglers 
and Jitterbugs. Copy free. 
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» Flotz 


== ats FLY LINE DRESSING 


= , ™ “Sr y [ 
NEW, EASY WAY! 
N 942 
INCLUDES VISE! Mimpicce with Vise. Pull asst. 
of dyed and natural Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Mate- 
rials, Thread, Cement, Wax, Fly Body a Hooks, 





etc. Simple step-by-step coger r= ms easily followed P P e 

SEND NO MON Ser sestinen, aiae Prenat ve Dili ae even compares with this 
post ane mage (if you vo a r) | "Ri sad 

send $1.00 bill, check or money order and we > pay po famous Rinal formula. Flotz 


helps you catch more fish. Water- 

proofs, preserves and keeps fly 

lines afloat. Improves rod action. 

| Insures accuracy. Also excellent 

| dressing for bamboo and steel 
rods. Get a can today. 

applicator. Satisfac- 


IVANO INC. 
123 E. 21st St., Chicago, Ill. peal pe nem - 


Gets 2 Bass | in 35 Minutes 


with No. 


HAWAIIAN 
WIGGLER 


“Have only been fishing one year and I 
have taken nearly all my fish on your 
Hawaiian Wigglers. I caught these five 
j bass in 35 minutes on the No. 1. They 

weighed from 134 to 534 Ibs.” —E. J. Schaffer, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


$1.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or Money Back Free Catalog. 


TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 612, Evanston, Ill. 





If your sporting 
goods dealer doesn't 
have Flotz, send 35c 
in stamps or coin for 
2-oz. package with 





When Writing Advertisers 
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Deep Running 
No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler 


FRED ARBOGAST, 4012 North St., Akron, Ohio 
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Net Carrier 


NGLERS who carry a landing net 

with elastic cord on the handle gen- 
erally have trouble with the net catch- 
ing on snags and snapping back at 
them. To avoid this, simply fasten a 
small hook to the ring on the front side 
of the creel harness, slip the cord over 
the breast strap of the harness, and 
hang the net itself on the hook by the 
ring in the handle end. Thus the net can 


WV 
tee 
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be unhooked quickly when needed, yet 
still has the elastic as a permanent fas- 
tening to keep it from being lost. A 
handy way to make the hook is to cut the 
curved end and about 2 in. of the shaft 
from a large blanket pin, then bend the 
shaft end around the creel-strap ring.— 
John G. Courtney, Minn. 


Drying Flies Quickly 


RYING out flies after a day’s use has 

always been a problem for some 
anglers, but I’ve found a quick, easy 
way. I just put the flies in a small bot- 
tle or jar full of alcohol, shake vigorous- 
ly for a few minutes, then remove the 
flies and set them out to dry. The alco- 
hol absorbs all water, and evaporates 
quickly in air.—Guido Ferrari, Wis. 


For Line Storage 


] ERE'’S a device 
PICTURE for storing 












HANGER spare lines I de- 
swivel 7 ate | vised while using 
AND BENT4 the same reel for 


fresh and salt- 
water fishing and 
interchanging 
BEND IN lines frequently. 
ONDOTTED} An ordinary wire 
coat hanger is 
bent with pliers as 


shown, so that the 
WIRE line can be wrap- 
COAT ~ ped around it 


HANGER 





| 
| 
} 
| lengthwise. If the 
wire is enameled, 
care must be taken 
to prevent cracking the finish during the 
bending. If only galvanized hangers are 
available, a tire patch can be wrapped 
around each bent end and vulcanized. 
To allow the hanger to swing in the 
breeze when line is drying on it, take a 
snap-and-swivel combination from your 
tackle kit and bend the snap as shown 
to fit over the lower hook of a picture- 
molding hanger, clamping the hook 
down on it with pliers to keep it there. 
The picture hanger can then be hung up 
anywhere outdoors and the coat hanger 
attached to the swivel ring as in the 
picture. The whole device will fit in any 
good-size tackle box.—J. W. Swaren, Md. 











Why Not Fish in Winter? 


(Continued from page 68) 


good as any of the usual varieties, but 
when or where available I personally 
prefer the killie found in salt or brackish 
marshes. The ones I’ve always fished 
with come from the New Jersey mead- 
ows. They aren't shiny and glittering 
like the fresh-water shiners, but they’re 
far more tough and wiggle incessantly, 
whereas shiners dart about wildly at 
first and then either bury themselves, 
come to the top, or give up entirely. 
And killies seem to take as many fish as 
any of the pets some fellows insist on. 


HEN I plan to do a lot of ice-fish- 
ing, I always keep some of these 
minnows in the washtubs in our cellar as 
insurance against a possible shortage. 
If your wife will let you do the same 
thing, remember that you've got to use 
some extra water to keep them alive—I 
always do it by adjusting the faucet so 
it drips fast without actually running. 
I prefer a reel to hold the line attached 
to my own tip-ups. I find it much more 
satisfactory than letting the line lie loose 
on the ice, where it may freeze fast. 
This reel or spool need not be large 
just enough to hold from 35 to 50 ft. of 
line for ordinary fishing—but it’s a help 
to have it well made, so that it won't 
overrun and tangle the line, or work so 
jerkily that it frightens the fish. I won- 
der that there isn’t a better sale for 
really good tip-ups. 

In ice-fishing it is important to select 
a good spot. The best minnows and 
equipment in the world won't take fish 
for you if you put them where there 
aren’t any fish to catch. If the lake is 
strange to you, there are certain tricks 
which may help. The first is to look for 
signs of other fishermen, for there’s sel- 
dom a lake so small and mean that it 
doesn’t have some friends. If you can’t 
find any frozen-over holes, then some- 
thing is radically wrong with the fishing, 
or else you just happen to be the first 
one out for the season, in which case 
someone who knows the place will prob- 
ably show up soon. If you find holes, 
then choose the place where they are 
most concentrated, and where there are 
signs of fish—scales and blood spots. 

If you know a lake from summer fish- 
ing there, try its best places in winter, 
if you can locate them. The formation 
of the shore will give you some clues. 
Bays and stumpy areas are always pos- 
sible locations. Before you start fishing, 
test the bottom with a weighted hook or 
jigger. If you bring up weeds or get 
hooked in a stump or brush it may be 
worth while setting up shop there. Perch 
are sometimes found in rather deep 
water, but as a rule the best depth for 
winter fishing runs between 3 to 7 ft., al- 
though I have caught fish in from 2 to 
20 ft. 

Try to adjust the line so that your 
minnow can almost but not quite reach 
some sort of cover. If using shiners, it 
will generally be necessary to put on a 
split shot to make them go down, but 
the salt-water killie or fresh-water suck- 
er will go down without any aid. Once 
down, all minnows will strive to reach 
cover. If they get to it, they will hide 
and rest and are worthless as bait. If 
they have no chance of getting to cover, 
they soon become lifeless and so lose 
their advertising value to a considerable 
extent. But if they can almost reach 
cover they'll keep trying to get there, 


and their struggles will attract fish. 

The other great ice-fishing outfit i: 
the jigging stick and spoon. This is ex 
ceedingly good for perch, does very well 
for the pike family, and sometimes takes 
wall-eyes. It is a simple thing—a rathe! 
heavy spoon of modified willow-leatf 
shape so made that it darts upward whe 
jerked and flutters when sinking, pro 
vided you give it the necessary slack 
line. It is usually made of block tin 
nickel silver, or copper, with a gang hook 
imbedded in the lower end. Block tin is 
simplest, because it is readily melted 
and so poured in a mold, the molds I've 
seen being homemade ones of wood o1 
plaster of Paris. 

The average jigging spoon runs about 
2% in. in length from bend of hooks t 
top. The greatest thickness (calibrating 
about .148 in.) occurs just above the mid- 
point—about 1% in. up from the hook 
bend—and from here the metal tapers 
to a sharp edge on all sides. The thick- 
est point is also the widest—about 11/16 
in. All this may sound ridiculously pre- 
cise, but jiggers are fanatical about their 
lures, and slight variations actually do 
make a big difference in action. A little 
less thickness in the heaviest part will 
allow more flutter and dart, but some- 
times the quicker sinker will do the best 
work. It is surprising what difference 
of opinion you will get about jigging 
spoons. Real enthusiasts are as particu 
lar about them as the dry-fly trout fish- 
erman is about his flies. However, I be 
lieve that if you have a spoon approved 
by any of them, and know how and 
where to use it, you'll get by. 

The jigging stick shown in the photo 
graph is a typical homemade one, which 
can be made from any thin wood o1 
plywood, with notches at the base and 
along the sides to hold the line and 
another notch in the tip over which the 
line is hung. The stick really serves as a 
fishing rod. The lure is first sounded on 
bottom, and the line adjusted so that 
when the stick is lowered close to the 
ice when in action the lure will get with 
in 4 to 6 in. of the bottom or weed tops 
Action is then imparted by raising and 
lowering the stick in a series of jerks 
and pauses, the lure being given slack at 
each pause so that it flutters toward the 
bottom. 


NE word of warning: Make sure of 
the legality of jigging in your state 
At least one conservation department 
has ruled that it is a form of “hooking 
that is, snatch or foul-hooking rathe! 
than true “angling.” I don’t subscribe 
to this theory myself, for in all the jig 
ging I’ve done, I’ve never foul-hooked 
fish. I have seen it happen to others, but 
I've also seen trout and other fish foul 
hooked with flies and other approved 
lures, and have done it myself. How 
ever, the law is the law, and until ice 
fishermen get together and have it 
changed, it will pay to observe the re 
strictions on waters and seasons laid 
down for snatch-hooking. Look up thé 
laws on tip-ups, too, for some states have 
them. 

In any case, do have a try at ice-fis! 
ing. I doubt if it will spoil you for trout 
and bass and other warm-weather fis! 
ing, but it is fun in its own right, and i 
will do a lot to ease the pangs of waitin: 
for your favorite lakes and streams t 
open up again.—Ray Bergman. 
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Trout in the Tropics 


(Continued from page 31) 


where the bigger trout were supposed 
to lurk, and somehow or other I coaxed 
one to strike in a beautiful pool. But 
my original bad luck seemed intent on 
sticking with me. 

This was a big fellow—probably as 
much as twenty or twenty-two inches— 
and since my fly rod was as light a 
wand as I could get, I took plenty of 
time playing him, let him cavort all 
over the stream, rather wide at that 
point, for many minutes. Finally he 
turned on his side, but just as I reached 
for the net something happened... 
there was a snap, my trout was gone, 
and the only tip I had was broken just 
above the ferrule. 

I repaired the rod as well as I could 
that evening—anxious to get out again 
and vent my spite on the fugitive or 
one of his big brothers. But my hosts 
elected to climb to where the rainbows 
were smaller but more numerous, and I 
went along. In the meantime Slim had 
set me right on a few points about the 
stream. 

Instead of lurking in pools, as they do 
in American streams, Panama trout 
seem to feed almost entirely in white 
water. Too, I had been using a single 
fly, while the others employed two-drop- 
per leaders, a Silver Doctor on one and 
a Royal Coachman for the other. On 
that stream, anglers have developed 
something of a technique of their own; 
they can work down, because the swift 
current and the rocky bottom eliminate 
any roiling of the stream. Actually their 
bottom fly is fished wet while the top 
one dances on the water. 

I started to work downstream, too, 
but kept my single fly, using a Coach- 
man and Western Bee some, but mostly 
imitating the Dusky Miller hatch I had 
seen. And on this, my third attempt, I 
began to count off. I started out at the 
foot of a little island where two swift 
currents whirled together, dropped my 
fly into the very whitest of the white 
water, and hadn’t any more than 
touched it than the fun was on. 


HE trout wasn’t a big one—about ten 

or eleven inches and I worked it in 
fairly fast to save the pool. Then I laid 
my line out again, only a yard or so 
from where the first fish had struck, and 
this time it was the second cast that got 
results. After landing a beauty, I moved 
around to another stretch of white 
water near by, and hadn’t made more 
than two or three passes at it before a 
fighter rose for my fly and missed. I let 
a lazy floater fall down and this time he 
took it and was away—to be brought in 
after a short play. Three nice trout and 
I had just started fishing! And maybe 
you think those little fellows can’t put 
up a fight in that swift water. 

A few more casts and I moved down 
the stream about thirty yards. Here 
one greeted me warmly and I fished this 
spot until I figured I had enough fish 
for the creel. Then I started experiment- 
ing. I tried an assortment of flies, work- 
ing both ways from the Dusky Miller 
imitation; even tested a Gray Hackle I 
had tied and which I didn’t think any 
self-respecting trout would give a sec- 
ond glance; but I managed to raise one 
even with that. They went for a Light 
Cahill, and two almost bumped heads 
going after a Ginger Quill. All in all, I 
can swear that I never saw trout so 


lacking in choosiness about their diet. 

After about two hours my companions 
and I got together and compared notes. 
Mark, after leading Slim the previous 
day, was a bit down, and Slim had the 
jackpot. He had caught thirty four, 
putting most of them back. 

“IT dunno,” he wondered, 
throw a better line than I do. 
know the holes, huh?” 

The Chiriqui Viejo was stocked some 
fifteen years ago by an American offi- 
cial who had taken careful temperature 
tests of the stream. It’s been fished for 
some ten years, but even today there 
are probably not more than ten men a 
day working it, and there is mile after 
mile of good stream. You can fish from 
the 4,000-foot elevation—where the trout 


“you both 
Maybe I 


run large, perhaps fourteen or sixteen 

inches on the average—to 6,000 feet, 

where catches are larger but the aver- 

age size much smaller. Above that 

there are no trout. 

J pmeortied the 4000-foot level there is a 
waterfall some twelve feet high, and 


although we watched it for more than 
an hour, we could not see any fish get 
above it, though dozens tried. All of the 


trout are rainbows, running a bit light- 


er, length for length, than some of their 
American cousins, possibly because of 
the swift water or the fact that their 
food does not come in bulk. They feed 
principally on the _ horsefly, deerfly, 
moths, and other insects. 

After returning from our upper-reach 
sojourn we had to take a lot of heckling 
from Curt about the size of the fish we 
brought in. 

“Lot of climbing for little fish,” he 
sneered, holding a string aloft for a pic- 
ture. “Come on down with me tomor- 
row and I'll show you some real rain- 
bows!” 

Naturally, smarting under that gibe, 
everyone was anxious to go below the 
next day, which was to be my last. So 
the three of us picked up Joe, an engi- 
neer from Gatun, and pointed down- 
ward, going some distance by truck and 
the last stretch afoot before we reached 
fishing water. 

Joe came up with the first one and 
from then on it was a race to see who 
could catch the biggest specimens. Mark 
and I took it fairly easy after a while, 
crawling out to talk on occasion, but not 
so the other two. They refused even to 
look up and probably didn’t notice a 
heavy rain that pounded down on them 
that afternoon. As long as it didn’t 
spoil the fishing, a little thing like rain 
wouldn’t matter to them. 

After acquiring all the trout we'd re- 
quire for food, we started home with 
Joe and Slim in a stand-off. Joe had the 
biggest fish, but Slim’s overall take was 
just about as heavy. And almost all of 
the trout were large that I could 
scarcely believe it after seeing them. 

So probably I ought to be more char- 
itable toward the old Oregon fisherman 
I met on our homeward-bound ship. I 
was telling him all about the fishing, of 
course, but he interrupted before I even 
reached the interesting part: 

“You say all of this was in Panama?” 
he asked. 


so 


“Yes, and....” But he had turned to 
walk away. 
“Even a fisherman,” he called back at 


me, “ought to draw the line muntcncetll 
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98 $50°° TRADE-IN 


National Defense require- 


ments have caused a short- 
of 
freeze. Your dealer may not 


age “Prestone” anti- 


be able to supply you if you 
wait too late. Buy now! 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER 





SAVE »~ 50% 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 


WRITE for big FREE catalog. New 1942 
models include Radios, Radio-Phonos, 
Home Recorders. Sensationally low 
factory-to-you prices: $12.95 to $212.50. 
“16 (User-Agents Wanted ). COMPLETE RADY DRLAY 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO 
ueert ecca = WITH ONE INCH? 
in this magazine 


Small advertisements of one or two Inches produce results of 
many tinesthelr cost for hundreds of companies or individuals 
novelties, sclentific or mechanical equipment, tools, 
games, pazzles, etc., to sell, and for firms looking for agents 
inch advertisements like this cost $33.60. They pay well because 
they are seen and read by 270,000 wide-awake men every 
nterested partiesare Invited toaddressthe Advertising 
t, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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RANGER BELTS 


Feel that fine leather! Take a good squint at 
that tooled Western design! You know this 
belt is a genuine Texas product, not a green- 
horn imitation. Yes sir, real frontier leather- 
lovers make ‘em, out in Yoakum, Texas. 
Texas Ranger Belts are handsome and com- 
fortable. Outer billet straps hold buckle 
away from body—make inside smooth as 
the tongue of a shoe. Pick ‘em for your pals, 
include one for yourself. 

THE “MUSTANG GREY" —Nomed for o go-gettin 
Ranger. Top grain saddle leather. |-inch wide: right 
for slacks. Tooled floral design. Rope-edge tooled 
ver buckle set 





nickel s 
Seddie Tan, Mohawk Tan Antiq 2.00 
$1.00, $2.00, $2. 50, $5.00, sho. 00 
Write for Free Catalog 
: 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
TEXAS TANNING & MFG. CO, Dept 


Other styles 


0-4 
YOAKUM, TEXAS 
Enclosed is $ for which send. _Tesas 
Ranger Belts Mustang Grey” style 
Saddle Tan Mohowk Tan Antique, Woist Measure Inches 


_j Send Free Catalog 
Nome —— —_ 

Address — — 
 ——— 
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Wanted: More Plug Casters 


OOKING over old engravings and early 
photographs of beach fishermen, 
the modern angler may feel inclined 
to gaze with contempt upon these 

sporting ancestors of his. These prehis- 
toric specimens did indeed look crude as, 
equipped with tarred hand lines and 
chunks of lead, they stood ankle deep 
in the surf, whirled their murderous 
missiles about their heads, and let fly. 
And though old pictures do depict blue- 
fish of 10 and 12 lb. lying everywhere 
along the beach, the artists appear to 
have suppressed the full truth in not 
also showing a heap of human forms 
near by—the anglers Knocked senseless 
by the whirling leads of their fellows. 
Yes, surf-fishing in 


killing model—and filling a_ creel. 

Moreover, in using these lures, a great 
deal depends upon the method by which 
each is retrieved. The artificial bait 
must perform in as attractive a manner 
as possible, and it is toward that end 
the angler must direct his skill. Some 
varieties, if reeled in steadily, will fol- 
low without a quiver, and as a conse- 
quence will not awaken desires in any 
fish that might cast curious eyes on their 
passing. Yet the same lures, when re- 
trieved in a series of jerks and pulls, will 
simulate a wounded mullet or sand eel 
so perfectly that the most fastidious fish 
will be deceived. 

It is also important to select your lure 


ing and surf-fishing, appear to be white 
or red-and-white. As a rule I prefer the 
latter. Just why this combination of 
color seems to attract, I cannot say, but 
the fact remains. 

Plug-casting as applied to salt water 
might be said to be still in its infancy, 
and only those who are sworn addicts 
and sufficiently expert to place implicit 
reliance in plugs will swear by them 
without reservations. It is my own opin- 
ion that every variety of game fish can 
be taken on a plug with the exception of 
the bonefish, which is essentially a bot- 
tom feeder. I have heard, indirectly, of 
even this being accomplished, but my 
Missouri ancestry prevents me from ac- 

cepting this second- 





particular has come a 
long way since those 
days when the sport 
was young. But not so 
far that the modern 
angler can afford to 
indulge in idle laugh- 
ter! It is not many 
years since he himself 
was using long, stiff 
billiard cues of rods, 
wooden reels the size 
of soup plates, and 
line that would serve 
to anchor a small boat, 
while the only artifi- 
cial bait at his com- 
mand was the sturdy, 
unimaginative lead 
squid. Today, it is 
true, tackle manufac- 
turers are developing 
increasingly light, trim 
outfits, and a consid- 
erable variety of well- 
designed lures. But 
the last frontier has 








hand evidence until I 
have been shown in 
person. I must admit, 
however, that the chan- 
nel bass, or red drum, 
is a bottom feeder like 
the bonefish, and that 
I have known this 
species occasionally to 
strike at a plug when 
properly maneuvered. 
I have never taken a 
channel bass heavie1 
, than 6 lb. on a plug, 
but that is no reason 


why specimens of 
greater weight could 
not be. induced to 
strike as well. 
t, There have also been 
Colby instances when the 


permit, which subsists 
mainly on small crabs 
found near the bottom, 
has taken a_e small 
plug in shallow water. 
These fish are essenti- 
ally curious, and 








not been reached. 
There is ample room -- 
for further experiment 

in all forms of ocean 

fishing, and the angler who does not 
take part in it will miss some fascinating 
sport afloat and on the beach. 

The way to head for new frontiers is 
to select suitably light tackle, then equip 
yourself with as wide a variety of baits 
as your wallet will allow. The latter will 
include chromium squids, wooden plugs 
of various hues and patterns, flat metal 
wobblers, and weighted feather jigs. 
The variety of these is such that you can 
fill a large tackle box with them. And 
because they differ so greatly, you can- 
not tell from day to day which will prove 
the most efficacious. This is what makes 
for sport. Formerly when fish passed up 
a lead squid, there was no alternative, 
and the angler could only turn home- 
ward disgustedly. Today there is a con- 
tinued fascination in inspecting your 
stock and trying different lures, and per- 
haps in the end succeeding in finding the 
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Would you mind signing this affidavit before you go?" 


so that it is adapted to the fish’s location 
during its hours for feeding. If, for in- 
stance, the fish are congregated on the 
bottom, you would have but slight 
chance of success were you to choose a 
surface bait. If, on the other hand, it 
becomes apparent that the fish are feed- 
ing on schools of spearing, mullet, or 
sand eels near the surface, then select a 
lure that, running high in the water, will 
imitate the speed and action of the live 
baits. 

According to many authorities on the 
subject, fish are color-blind. But this 
theory is hard to maintain in face of the 
fact that they will show a marked pref- 
erence for a red-and-white plug on one 
eecasion, while another time it is a lure 
of a more neutral tone which arouses 
their interest, even though both lures 
may be identical in design. The most 
effective colors, both in salt-water troll- 


though shy will never- 
theless follow a skiff 
moving slowly through 
a channel. A plug cast back to them be- 
yond the roil created by the propeller 
will frequently result in a strike, espe- 
cially if barracuda aren't trailing. 

An exceptionally good plug for deep- 
water conditions is that made of lead, 
oblong in shape, and with a step at one 
end to which the leader is secured. The 
color is yellow with a red head, and the 
lure comes in a choice of several 
weights. Success with this bait depends 
entirely upon its manipulation. If re- 
trieved steadily, it is useless, for it trav- 
els along without motion of any kind; 
but it will respond realistically when the 
line is given sudden, quick jerks. When 
so handled, it has proved a killer. It is 
especially effective in Southern waters 
with snook, which will rush one of these 
plugs after showing utter indifference to 
every other type of lure. 

This fish, by the way, deserves special 
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mention for its gamy qualities. Although 
know to most Southern anglers for many 
years, the catching of snook until fairly 
recently was a sort of haphazard occur- 
rence, and was generally attended by sur- 
prise on the part of the angler. Whereas 
snook are relatively easy to catch in wa- 
ters that are seldom fished, they soon be- 
come wary and wise in regions inhabited 
by fishermen. 

An excellent place to fish for snook is 
in some inlet where there is a strong 
tidal flow. The current and the partially 
clouded water will serve to increase the 
deceptiveness of the lure, and in such 
waters snook will strike readily. It is an 
entirely different matter, however, when 
there is a school of these fish grouped 
about an old dock or mass of weed- 
grown pilings where the water is clear 
and still. Skilled indeed is the angler 
who can then entice one of these wary 
old warriors to take his plug, however 
attractively it goes dodging and weaving 
through the water. 

One of the most satisfactory fish to 
take on a plug in Southern waters is the 
tarpon. Rarely if ever are tarpon caught 
from the beaches, but signal results may 
be had in fishing a plug from bridges 
and in deep lagoons. The most success- 
ful method of angling for these fish lies 
in retrieving the red-and-white plug in 
single, sharp jerks, permitting it to rest 
motionless on the surface for a few sec- 
onds between movements. In most in- 
stances, tarpon will rush the plug when 
it lies inactive and pay but slight atten- 
tion to it when in motion. 

The angler must be resigned to losing 
most of his tarpon in the series of fran- 
tic leaps which the fish makes when first 
hooked—this owing to the hard, bony 
plates in a tarpon’s mouth which are im- 
penetrable to the sharpest hook, when 
struck with the limited power possible 
with an 18-lb.-test silk casting line. There 
is small sorrow to such a loss, however, 
for there is always another tarpon 
around the corner; and the principal fun 
in fishing for tarpon on light tackle is 
to witness their aérial display. One re- 
leases them anyway, when they are 
eventually boated, so if the fish release 
themselves they save you the bother. 

A prized trophy to the angler fishing 
our Middle Atlantic and New England 
beaches is the striped bass. It has grad- 
ually become recognized that the regula- 
tion surf rod with its heavy chromium 
or lead squid is not necessary, and that 
‘ar more sport can be obtained with a 
514-ft. casting rod weighing about 8 oz., 
equipped with a light squid or plug. 
Stripers will strike at these lures as 
readily as they will the heavier and 
larger ones, and the sport of hooking 
and landing a heavy bass through the 
surf on such tackle is replete with thrills 
for even the most jaded angler. 

Plug-fishing for striped bass along the 
weed beds lining the channels in bays 
and estuaries is attended at times with 
remarkable success. Unalarmed by a mo- 
tor, as in trolling, and attracted by the 
slight splash of the descending plug, 
bass are quick to strike if near by. 

Equally successful is the plug in tak- 
ing bluefish, mackerel, bonitos, and even 
flounders. Tuna, as far as I am con- 
cerned, are still an unknown quantity, 
but there is no reason to suppose that 
they too would not strike a plug. 

The profusion of lures on the market to- 
day is apt to appall the layman, nor is the 
enthusiasm of the average salesman any 
solution to his indecision. If he can rely 
upon the advice and experience of a 
friend who is wise in the lore of the 
plug, so much the better; lacking this, 
there remains the winding trail of exper- 
iment and a general sampling of the 
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wares offered for his choice. Neverthe- 
less this sphere of experiment is a fas- 
cinating one, and to the true angler the 
results of his personal research are far 
more gratifying than the mere catching 
of an abundance of fish. Who of us 
would not rather stalk a striped bass ly- 
ing in plain sight in a shallow tidal 
pool, and entice him to strike at a well- 
cast plug, than sit in a boat rocking idly 
to the swell while our eyes weary in 
their continuous stare at a bobbing cork? 

To those of you who have not yet suc- 
cumbed to the lure of light tackle, and 
the attendant baits, for salt-water fish- 
ing, there is a new world full of fresh 
experience and numerous thrills, a world 
that is still but sparsely populated, and 
one in which you can be a real pioneer. 
—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Preserve Your Bonitos 


ONITOS are especially suited to salt- 

ing down for winter eating, and the 
process is so simple that anglers should 
store their surplus fish. First fillet the 
fish, then wash thoroughly to remove all 
traces of blood. A hose with strong 
pressure is good for this. Place a thick 
layer of packing salt on the bottom of 
a stone crock. On this place the first 
layer of fillets; in turn, cover them with 
salt. Continue in this manner until the 
crock is filled. The fish will make their 
own liquor, so it is unnecessary to add 
water. If, after several days, the liquor 
shows any trace of blood, pour it off 
and resalt the fish. This time it may be 
necessary to add some water as there 
may not be enough moisture left in the 
fillets to make the required amount of 
liquor. 

These fillets may be served in a num- 
ber of ways. Soaked over night and 
cooked they make a breakfast delicacy; 
or they may be served creamed on toast 
or broiled as your fancy dictates. What- 
ever the method their flavor is far su- 
perior to the herring’s.—C. B. M. 


Smoothing Grooved Guides 


GUIDE 


CLOTH 





OLID, unplated, salt-water rod guides 

of hardened steel are almost impos- 
sible to file smooth when they become 
grooved from line wear. But here’s a 
method I have tested thoroughly and 
find successful: 

Find a small dowel rod or cork of a 


size that will fit loosely in the guide, | 


and wrap its end smoothly with cloth. 
Dip the cloth in a paste made of auto- 
mobile valve-grinding powder (medium 
grade) mixed with either oil or water. 
Then, holding the rod and guide firmly 
in one hand, or in a vise, insert the 
wrapped end of the dowel in the guide, 
keeping the dowel parallel to the rod, 
and twist it until a perfectly polished 
surface appears. The valve-grinding 
powder may be had from any auto re- 
pair shop or chain store and comes in 
inexpensive small cans. 

The method works for solid-construc- 
tion steel guides. I have not tried it on 


guides plated with chromium or nickel, | 
since these are seldom worth repairing, | 


but I believe it would have to be used 
with care to avoid grinding down to 


the softer metal beneath the plating. 


—Howard C. Ziegler. 


“Not Malt, Not Rum, 
Not Wine, Not Nuts, 


So Help Me, It’s Tobacco!” 


6137 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 27, 1941 
Larus & Bro., Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I’m still a young fellow, or like to 
think so, and as long as I’ve smoked, 
I've smoked a pipe. Life for me has 
been a continual round of trying dif- 
ferent tobacco. 

I've paid as high as six dollars a 
pound for the stuff. I’ve had mix- 
tures made to order. 


I’ve smoked tobacco that tasted 
like honey, that tasted like rum, that 
tasted like wine, that tasted like 
maple sugar, that tasted like nuts, 
that tasted like burning hickory, that 
tasted like sweet grass. I once 
smoked a British blend that tasted 
like somebody’s old tweed suit, so 
heip me. 

But Edgeworth—I can’t possibly 
explain it, but Edgeworth tastes an 
awful lot like tobacco! Possibly it is 
tobacco and not malt, not apples, not 
rum, not wine, not something to dis- 
guise the taste of a product the man- 
ufacturer is ashamed of. 

I shouldn’t take up your time like 
this, really. But I long ago promised 
the first time I found a tobacco I 
could smoke for a month or more 

teadily without tongue-bite, throet 
irritation, dizziness, and at the same 
time enjoy the flavor every time I 
lighted the pipe—when I found that 
kind of tobacco, I was going to write 
the manufacturer and tell him about 
it. Thanks forEdgeworth, gentlemen! 
(Signed) G. T. Fleming Roberts 
NOTE: Mr. Roberts got acquainted with 


America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco by sending 
in this coupon for a generous sample tin. 





City or Tow) 


' 
' " . ' 
; LARUS & BRO, CO, ' 
t 612 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia 
i 
i Please send me, at your erpense,agen- 1% 
' erous sample of EDGEWORTH Ready- | 
; Rubbed, America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. 14 
' ' 
' Name a | 
' Please print your name and addreas clearly 1 
‘ 
Address = 
Mi ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
i ' 
' 
- 


MULALLY LE 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


vinple 
Stropper 


Puts Pleasureinthat Morning Shave! 
Insert any Gillette-type blade in Twin- 
plex —turn the crank for a cool, clean, 
comfortable shave. America’s favorite 
Blade-Conditioner for 25 years. New 
1942 Twinplex features “Bar- 
ber Strop” rollers, fold-a- 
way crank, light weight. At 
Dealers. Order direct if 
your Dealer is out of stock. Postpaid 


Y RIS 


1800 Roscoe St., Dept. 2612, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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it the Tent to the Trip 


CAMPER must always readjust 

his habits and endure compro- 

mises when he leaves home. One 

of them is the matter of becoming 
accustomed to less living space. While 
two people may normally require several 
rooms, at camp they have to live to- 
gether in a tent only slightly larger than 
a home closet—and like it. For that 
reason it’s essential that you make a 
careful choice of your portable shelter, a 
selection that will make the smallest 
practical tent seem less crowd- 
ed and more livable. 

When you pick out a tent 
you must decide on size, type, 
and weight. Your choice should 
be based upon the number in 
your party, on the kind of 
country you camp in, the 
method of packing outfit and 
supplies into that country, and 
on the season of the year 

It’s easy to determine the 
right size of a tent by using 
the “floor space” formula 
which specifies either 17 or 25 
sq. ft. of room for each camper, 
the particular figure depend- 
ing upon how your outfit is 
packed in. For hard trips, 
when light packs are impera- 
tive, allow 17 sq. ft. of tent 
floor space for each person. 
This makes the popular 
“cruiser” and wedge type 
tents of 5x7-ft. size entirely 
suitable for two. Smaller tents 
are used by short-trip hikers, 
but only as the most extreme 
compromise; they merely fur- 
nish room to spread a bed with 
none left over in which to 
work, eat, and live. 

When packing problems are 
easier and you are not obliged 
to carry your outfit on your 
back, adopt the second figure 
of the formula and provide 25 
sq.ft. of room for each man. 
Then tents 7x7 ft. and 6x9 
(or equivalent) are correct for 


More tent room can be pro- 
vided when the party is hauled 
to camp sites by auto, wagon, 
truck, or roomy boat; here 
larger and heavier tents are no hin- 
drance. Big tents are widely used in 
permanent camping, when. the site is 
seldom or never changed during the sea- 
son; these shelters are often fitted with 
floors of matched boards and have a fly 
over the roof for better protection 
against sun, rain, and dampness. In this 
kind of camping it is not unusual to pro- 
vide as much as 35 sq. ft. of floor room 
for each camper. A tent from 7x9 to 
8x10 ft. might now be chosen for two. 

Two is a satisfactory number to house 
in one tent. Three—and sometimes four 
—can live together in the single shelter 
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if one or two of the number are children, 
but it is not always wise or practical to 
crowd four adults into a tent of medium 
size. When parties camp together the 
individual has more room, convenience, 
and comfort if several small tents are 
used in place of one very large shelter. 

Your best test for tent quality is price. 
Very cheap tents will be made of lighter, 
more loosely woven stuff. The water- 
proofing treatment will be inferior and 
will need renewing sooner. The cheap 





Usually the camper can suspend his gasoline lantern from the 
limb of a convenient tree, but once in a while he may have to 
pitch camp where there are no large trees. 
two. standard of three sturdy saplings fills the bill admirably, 
and has the added advantage of being portable.—Kay Hogan. 


tent may not go up square and taut, and 
there may be bulges in roof or sides to 
catch rain and give an unsightly appear- 
ance. Ropes on cheap tents often shrink 
and knot when wet, pulling the tent out 
of shape. On the other hand if you pay 
a fair price for your tent you will get one 
that will not only serve you longer but 
give a greater degree of satisfaction 
while it lasts. The life of a high-grade 
tent can be as long as 12 or 15 years. 
Tent weight depends both on size and 
on the type of material used. A large 
variety of cotton cloths is employed by 
tentmakers. Some fabrics are finely 


In that event, a 


woven and very light in weight, excellent 
for tents to be carried on diffic ult trips, 
where every pound possible has to be 
shaved off the outfit. Naturally, light 
cloth does not wear as well as heavy 
material and must be handled with 
greater care. The camper must avoid 
overstretching the ropes and guys of a 
light tent or a seam may be strained or 
broken. The light tent should be packed 
so it does not rub against hard objects; 
this weakens the fabric and may start 
water leaks. Handled sensibly, 
a light tent will give many 
years of service and save its 
owner much backache and 
fatigue. Tents built of heavy 
fabrics, like duck and canvas, 
withstand hard service and 
abuse and require waterproof 
treatment less frequently. All 
in all, it is advisable to speci- 
fy fabric as heavy as you can 
pack without discomfort. 

There is also a workable 
formula to help you arrive at 
the correct weight. Unless un- 
usual conditions exist, it is 
wise to pick a tent that weighs 
no more than 15 percent of the 
weight of your complete outfit 
including the tent. For the 
hiker who lugs a 35-lb. pack 
on his shoulders this figures 
out around 5 lb., and that much 
tent weight is sufficient. For 
canoeing outfits which total 
120 lb. for two persons the 15- 
percent rule earmarks a tent 
of not over 18 lbs. and there 
are many practical types, big 
enough for two, which weigh 
no more. In motoring, when 
equipment weight often runs 
as high as 250 and 300 lbs., a 
tent of about 35 to 45 lbs. is in- 
dicated. This 15 percent is the 
maximum; the camper will, in 
his own interest, use as light a 
shelter as he can without sac- 
rificing too much comfort and 
durability. 

Formerly all tents were 
made of white cloth. Now they 
are dyed soft green or khaki, 
and these shades have distinct 
advantages over white. The 
colored tent modifies sun glare when a 
camper likes to rest in his tent during 
the day. Green and brown are also less 
visible and attract fewer insects. The 
only advantage of a white shelter is that 
the lost camper sees it sooner; this is a 
doubtful feature, for by that time he 
should also be able to recognize signs of 
his occupancy and activity in the wilder- 
ness. 

Plain tent cloth—whether canvas, 
duck, or the so-called sail silk—is not 
absolutely waterproof in itself, and every 
camping tent should be treated with a 
solution to seal its fibers against mois- 
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The treated tent prevents rain 


ture. 
from seeping or spraying through. It 
doesn’t absorb water and grow heavier 
after a storm and you can pack it up 
damp without much danger of mildew 


attacking it. Waterproofed cloth is 
stronger, too, because its threads are 
cemented together and the tent resists 
weakening rot for a much longer time. 

For maximum protection the tent 
needs either a permanent sewed-in floor 
of canvas or a 6 to 8-in. sodcloth, or 
turned-in flap, all around the bottom 
edges, with a separate floor panel fitting 
on top of the flap. Which type of floor 
to use depends on how and when you 
camp. Tents used by hikers and canoe- 
ists usually have the permanent floor. 
So do the tents carried for motor-camp- 
ing. Larger wall tents with sewed-in 
floors are harder to fold and erect, and 
the permanent floors are difficult to keep 
clean in muddy weather or when there 
is snow upon the ground. For these con- 
ditions the separate floor is preferable, 
since it can be folded by itself, and be- 
cause it can be taken out for cleaning 
or drying after mud, water, or snow is 
tracked in upon it. 

Tents for summer camping must be 
adequately ventilated. Just an entrance 
in front is seldom enough; there should 


also be one or two “windows” (depend- 
ing on depth of tent) which can be 
thrown open to admit air and light. 


Without plenty of ventilation a tent be- 
comes damp and unhealthy. Wall tents 
used in the tropics should have an en- 
trance in each end with an inside lining 
of insectproof screening, so that each 
side wall can be rolled up to the eaves. 


VERY tent entrance and window 

should have an outside flap of cloth 
to shut out rain and wind when neces- 
sary, and an inside screen to exclude 
insect pests. Ordinary mosquito netting 
is too weak and too coarse; it will not 
stand outdoor service and it cannot turn 
midges, small flies, and mosquitoes. 
Cheesecloth is sometimes used to control 
these pests but cheesecloth obstructs 
the free passage of air, and unless used 
over large openings, it will make your 
tent hot and stuffy. Cheesecloth, how- 
ever, is the only answer in some extreme 
conditions, and tents used in the tropics 
are often completely lined with it. 

Bobbinet is the best screen material 
for tents in ordinary camping. Strong 
and with a very fine mesh, it turns most 
small insects, yet admits plenty of fresh 
air. Bobbinet should be dyed either 
black or to match the tent—never left 
in its natural white. Entrance curtains 
on large tents should be closed with a 
slide fastener down the middle. Such 
bobbinet screens on small tents are 
sometimes made full enough to be fast- 
ened only at sides and top and lifted 
from the bottom when you stoop to 
crawl through. Small weights sewed to 
the lower edge of a screen make it hug 
the ground tightly. 

Tents carried into snake country need 
i canvas “doorsill” 5 or 6 in. high, to 
which the bottom edge of the screen is 


secured with slide fastener, snaps, or 
tape. 

If possible, have your tent fitted with 
a rope ridge. This is a length of rope 


ewed to the outside ridge, with loops 
woven in each end, so that the tent can, 
if desired, be pitched between two trees 
or two pairs of shear poles without using 
the conventional ridge and end poles. 

Tents can be loosely divided into two 
types. One includes the closed, venti- 
lated tents just described, which turn 
insects and weather with screens; the 
other is the open-front tent used in coun- 
try without insect pests (or after mos- 
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quitoes and flies have been killed by 
frost). The wall, wedge, or A, the miner’s 
or pyramidal, the so-called umbrella or 
marquee auto-model, and the cruiser and 
explorer tents are all examples of the 
first type. Such tents as the baker and 
the forester represent the latter. 

In the former list, three models of 
tents are probably the most useful for 
general camping, and possibly meet 90 
percent of our needs for outdoor shelter, 
not including motoring. These are the 
wall tent, the wedge or A-shape, and the 
explorer’s model, of which the cruiser 
tent used by many hikers is simply a 
reduced copy. 


The cruiser is sometimes used for 
light-outfit canoeing, although the ex- 
plorer and wedge tents are better for 


suit- 


sys- 


ordinary cruises. The wall tent is 
able any time your transportation 
tem can handle its weight and bulk con- 
veniently. A wedge or pyramidal tent is 
excellent for horse pack trips. 

Nothing is quite so good for motor- 
camping as the popular umbrella type, 
with either “pole” or “poleless” supports. 
This tent is rather heavy for wilderness 


packing but supplies an unusual com- 
bination of headroom, ventilation, and 
weather snugness whenever feasible 
Conical tents are only practical in 
large sizes. The diameter should never 
be less than 10 ft., and that size is only 
roomy enough for two, so much space 


being wasted at the edge where its sides 
meet the ground. The tepee is one of our 
best cold-weather shelters because a fire 
can be built inside it without too much 
smoke nuisance. It is a fairly heavy tent, 


however, and you must be able to find 
long, straight poles at each site. 
If you give your tent good care, you 


will be repaid many times for your at- 
tention in its longer life and more effi- 
cient service. When a tent starts to leak, 
renew the protective coat of waterproof- 
ing. The best preparation is a standard 
mixture sold by the maker or seller of 
your tent. Home-mixed formulas are 
fairly effective if used with discretion. 
Light, thin tent cloth must be filled with 
a solid material like beeswax or paraffin. 


The lead-and-alum process seals only 
heavy, tightly woven material. 

I repeat it is best to buy the water- 
proofing solution from the firm that 
made or sold your tent. Chances are 
you will receive the same preparation 
originally used on it. Lead-and-alum 


cannot be used successfully on tents 
waterproofed with wax or paraffin be- 
cause to be effective the lead and alum 
has to penetrate deep into each fiber of 
the cloth. Wax prevents this penetration. 
Solutions of wax and paraffin, however, 
can be used over almost any other kind 
of application. They need not penetrate 
so deeply, just coat over the surface and 
seal it against rain. When factory dopes 
are used, you need not remove what re- 
mains of the original treatment. 


HILE waterproofed tents can be 

left damp for short periods of time 
without damage, it is best to dry your 
tent out at the first opportunity. This 
will prevent mildew stain, which is very 
hard to remove. Weak solutions of lime 
and water will sometimes remove mil- 
dew, but nothing can restore the strength 
of the cloth which was lost when mildew, 
a mild form of rot, attacked it. 

You can repair small leaks in a tent 
by rubbing the spot with candle wax or 
spruce gum. To repair tears in a tent, 
cross-stitch the rip with edges flat, tak- 
ing alternate narrow and wide stitches 
in the material on each side of the cut. 
This makes a stronger repair. Rub the 
place well with wax or paraffin to seal it 
against rain.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Style 224 


driving rain can’t get 
thru the tough elastic 
weave of this famous weatherproof fab- 
ric. New styles in coats, vests, and color- 
ful zipper jackets. High collars, big 
roomy pockets, no belts or buttons to 
pull off (sturdy snap fasteners or zip- 
pers used instead). 

Try on one at your dealer’s. See why 
outdoorsmen everywhere say these low 
priced garments are the best buy in 
warmth, wear and comfort. 

Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 
BROWNS BEACH JACKET CO. 


164 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Stampede to South Meadow 


while the fragrance of pine smoke and 
the woods hung in the air like heavy 
perfume. The lady down below wiped 
her face and put on fresh lipstick. Then 
she lit another cigarette. Everything 
was silent; nature waited while Pan took 
his siesta. It was lunch time. 

The two sentinels still strutted up and 
down. A few hunters dribbled in from 
the woods, but most of them had gone 
home. The campfire crowd was eating 
lunch and, to all appearances, washing 
it down with something good for what 
ailed them. The Skipper opened the car 
door and got in, so I came in, too, and 
we went back to camp. 

The Skipper was kind of glum and 
disgusted. “Never mind,” I said consol- 
ingly, “this gang just stampeded in there 
today because they heard we got a deer 
yesterday. Tomorrow they won’t come 
back, and then you can get yours.” 

But the next morning they all were 
back. 

The sentinels sentineled, the campfire 
boys built a big blaze, the ambushers 
got into their ambushes, and the go- 
getters went out to get. 

Deer appeared once at the edge of the 
wood that morning. One whiff of the 
reeking air (which must have smelled 
awful to them by that time) and they 
vanished like——— A while back I said 
they vanish like a wisp of smoke in a 
sudden gale, but they don’t. There is 
nothing in the world like the vanishing 
act of a deer in the woods. Smoke van- 
ishes, but you can see it fade. A candle 
flame disappears into nothing, but you 
can see it gutter for an instant. A deer 
appears on the edge of the woods; he 
disappears. You see nothing, you hear 
nothing. One instant he’s there—the 
next instant he is not there. 

About 8 a.m. one of the campfire boys 
suddenly got up, stretched himself, 
grabbed his cannon, and with a heroic 
gesture started up the 200-acre moun- 
tain. The others started a game of cards. 


ALF an hour passed. Then suddenly 

somebody on the hill started yelling 
bloody murder. The card players all got 
up to look. “Yoo-hoo, Sam!” they chor- 
used. “Yah-hoo!” shrieked Sam in the 
voice of one perishing. He evidently was 
lost. They yoo-hooed back and forth a 
few times, and then the boys went back 
to their cards. In half an hour Sam 
broke out in a new place with his lamen- 
tations. This time the boys gave him 
what moral support they could without 
breaking up the game. 

The sun was really warm now, and in 
its glare you could see the red hats crop- 
ping up out of the bluebrush all over 
the meadow. Again the big offensive of 
the bucks failed to materialize, and the 
hunters crawled out of their holes one 
by one. The two sentinels held an earnest 
consultation, with many sweeping ges- 
tures, and decided that either the danger 
was past, and the women and children 
safe, or that their position was unten- 
able. Anyhow they went away. Shortly 
after, my lady friend went home. After 
she’d gone I went down and counted 
fifty-three cigarette stubs and three emp- 
ty packages. 

Sam broke out into roars again, but 
the boys couldn‘t be bothered, and kept 
right on with their game. But about 11, 
bedraggled and wild-eyed, he came 
crashing out of the brush, whereupon 
they gathered up their belongings—and 
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Sam—and left. It wasn’t long after that 
that the Skipper again set the pace and 
came in. This time I was sure that the 
stampede was over, but the Skipper was 
unconvinced, so after lunch we searched 
for a more private spot. Two miles back 
in the hills we found tracks, but nothing 
like those around South Meadow. So we 
decided to have another try back there 
in the morning— it was the best we could 
do. 

As I suspected, there was only one car 
parked near the Meadow when we re- 
turned next day. But still we had no 
luck. The tracks showed that deer were 
going around the mountain on the other 
side, but by the time we learned that, 
our hunting for the day was over. By 
the looks of the tracks it seemed as if 
some wise old deer must have put the 
Indian sign on the trails, because late- 
comers went over the other side of the 
mountain without coming even within 
smelling distance of South Meadow. 

During the night it rained and next 
morning (the last day of the season) we 


For the Windy Camp Site— 
Tent-Flap Weights 


F YOU have been bothered by tent 

flaps that refuse to stay put, you can 
speedily end the trouble by sewing a 
canvas pocket on the bottom of each flap 
at the opening. Then when you want to 
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adjust the flaps, and keep them in posi- 
tion, simply pour earth into the pockets 
for ballast, and set the flaps any way 
you want them.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 
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found that deer had returned to the 
Meadow. Evidently the rain had washed 
away both the man smell and the Indian 
sign. The Skipper got into his lookout 
and I went out, my mind made up that 
if the Skipper couldn't shoot a buck I'd 
get it for him, since the law permitted 
me two deer. 

Stalking up the little valley, it was not 
long until I spied a small three-point 
buck making his way down the valley 
through the bluebrush directly toward 
me. I hastily found a place behind a ten- 
foot clump of brush and over it watched 
the oncoming buck. I could have shot 
him then, but it is much better to let 
your deer travel campward as far as he 
will on his own feet; another thing, 
shooting a deer head-on is never too cer- 
tain. I don’t do any buck shooting if 
there’s a chance the animal will escape 
wounded, to go away and suffer. 

On down the slope he came. Now he 
was close enough and I got ready for a 


clear shot. But I wasn’t going to get it. 
Down the slope raced two hounds, bay- 
ing fiercely. The little buck went into 
high and came bounding my way over 
the tops of the bush, making high jumps 
the length of which would tax your 
credulity if I were to tell you. 


apse track of him I stood up to look 
over my bush. That was a mistake. At 
the same instant the little buck, going at 
terrific speed, rose in a long catapult 
from directly the other side. There was 
just one thing for me to do, and I did it. 
I fell backward on the ground as fast 
as I could. 

As I went down I got a glimpse of the 
buck contorting his body in an effort to 
miss me, but that, of course, would have 
been impossible. I wasn’t any too clear 
of him as it was, for I felt the passage 
of his body and heard the whistle of his 
horns against the wind. 

By the time I'd got to my feet again 
the buck and the hounds had swept out 
of sight over the rise. So I circled and 
started back, following the foot of the 
slope just at the edge of the woods. I 
planned to make my circle last until 
about 11 o’clock. I hoped that the Skip- 
per had connected, and I wanted to 
make sure before I spent the whole of 
the last afternoon stalking. 

Long after 10, when I'd about given up, 
I picked up another bunch of deer com- 
ing down through the woods. I hastily 
hid myself near where they'd pass, and 
waited. They were in constant motion, 
and it would have been a wild shot at 
that point, with the risk of scaring them, 
so I waited for them to get closer. My 
front sight was already snaking across 
the ribs of one of the biggest busters I’ve 
ever seen, with horns like granddad’s 
rocking chair, when—— 

“Pop-pop-pop-pop-pop!” As the first 
bullet cracked past my ears I fell flat on 
the ground for the second time that 
morning. I lay there trying to see if any 
of the deer had been hit, but none 
showed any sign of it. A deer wouldn't 
show nearly so much sign, though, when 
hit by a .25 as he would when smacked 
with a man-size bullet. 

The bunch, of course, scattered wildly. 
When I decided there’d be no more 
shooting I got up and looked around. 
Making his way toward me, a silly grin 
smeared all over his face, was a drunken 
citizen. I got mad. 

“What in hell are you trying to do?” I 
yelled. “Couldn’t you see that flock of 
does?” 

The inebriated one smiled amiably and 
gestured with his gun. “Whassa differ- 
ence, whassa difference? Ain’t no bucksh 
inna woodsh anyway—hic!” 

I started away in a fury but he tagged 
right along, laboriously trying to reload 
his .25 automatic on the way. I speeded 
up, hoping to lose him, but he managed 
to stick with me, stumbling along and 
tripping. And every time he’d stumble 
the muzzle of that automatic would 
sweep across my ribs. I’d just about de- 
cided to pop him and take the gun, when 
he settled the question by veering off 
and going his own way. 

The Skipper was not in his blind. He 
was standing right out in the open where 
a deer could have seen him at half a 
mile, happily swapping lies with a stran- 
ger. He didn’t want a deer any more 
he wanted to go home. 

So did I. 
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Montana's Ocean Fish 


(Continued from page 41) 


hours of this was all I could stand, so I 
made for the bank and dismantled my 
equipment. Meanwhile Jonesy, too, eased 
toward shore, casting listlessly and wear- 
ing a sour expression. He had one foot 
yn dry ground and a caustic remark on 
the tip of his tongue—when it happened. 

As his line drifted down into the very 
spot we had first fished he got a terrific 
strike. Not a nibble or a bite—just one 
mighty grab. As he set the hook the fish 
broke water, and the dazzling silver of 
the thing, coupled with the mass of 
spray it kicked.up, made that fish look 
about a yard long and a foot wide. The 
rod was groaning under the strain and 
the line sang off the reel. For a few min- 
utes the fish seemed to be all over the 
river. 

Faster than I could count he cleared 
the water, lunged high into the air, and 
offered a varied assortment of backward 
somersaults. It seemed improbable that 
he’d ever be landed; he fought so savage- 
ly we thought he’d certainly break the 
light tackle. If we had known then about 
a shad’s vicious teeth and chewing abil- 
ity, we’d have had no hope at all. But 
such a battle could not go on indefinitely. 
Finally the big fish went down, sulked 
on the bottom. Meanwhile Jonesy got 
back part of his line. After intermittent 
battles and breathing spells the rascal 
was landed, and we all gathered around 
for a look-see. 


E WAS the first shad any of us had 
seen, sO we examined him carefully. 

His mouth was shaped like that of a 
trout, and equally large. We found his 
jaws—yes, even his tongue—peppered 
with needle-pointed teeth. And the badly 
frayed leader showed that he well knew 
how to use those weapons. But we were 
most amazed by the extreme thinness of 
his body—perhaps “flatness” would give 
a better idea of what I mean—and the 
blinding flash of his silver scales. After 
sealing, his back showed a rich moss- 
green color; his belly a milky, luminous 
white like a pearl. But no hint of his 
undercoloring had been visible through 
the seales. A trout of his dimensions 
would weigh twice what he did—2%*% 
pounds dressed—but the size of his tail 
nd powerful pinkish fins explained his 
Herculean fighting strength. Only fierce 
courage can explain his endurance in a 
battle. 

3y the time we completed our exam- 
ination, Jonesy had recovered from his 
tremors sufficiently to pose for a picture. 
That done, we continued fishing with 
genuine enthusiasm. Within twenty min- 
utes we captured seven more shad, not 
so large as the first, but equally good as 
scrappers. 

However, their interest in our lures 
soon abated, but Jonesy’s sour expres- 
on was now a happy grin. Even after a 
long, no-strike afternoon he proclaimed: 
‘If I don’t get another strike, I'll still 
say it was a great day. Boy, are those 
fellows scrappers!” 

About 5:30 p.m. he waded out to a deep 
spot at the tip of a gravel bar. Immedi- 
tely things began to happen. Within an 
hour he caught nine shad. Since I didn’t 
trust my wading ability in that deep, 
roily water I fished from the bank and 
had to be content with two. But just 
watching Jonesy’s wild battles prevented 
iny dull moments. 

The shad hit with a 


vengeance. One 


vicious strike made Jonesy’s fly rod 
whine, but it netted him nothing at all. 
Apparently two shad grabbed a hook 
each and started in opposite directions 
at the same instant, for though my 
friend felt but one strike, appraisal of 
the damage showed both hooks missing. 

We soon learned that regardless of 
test, the gut could not long hold up un- 
der the punishment of a shad’s vicious 
teeth. Consequently, we were constantly 
changing tackle. During the fracas we 
used No. 10 sliced-shank bait hooks and 
a variety of light-colored flies, both with 
and without a ’hopper as a special in- 
ducement. Accommodatingly, the shad 
struck at everything we offered with 
unvarying ferocity. 

Yes, you can take it from me that a 
shad, size for size, is at least the fighting 
equal of a trout. The next test was in 
the eating. Dipped in corn meal, lightly 
browned, and then fried thoroughly, 
those sea visitors were delicious. And 
remember—out here we’re in the habit 
of eating trout! 

It’s true that shad are oily so we 
didn’t hurry the frying process, pouring 
off the surplus grease as it accumulated 
in the pan. The meat was white, fine- 
flaked, and of a delicate flavor impossible 
to describe. However, we found shad to 
be more perishable than trout; we 
couldn’t keep them out of water too long, 
and had to salt them generously before 
refrigerating overnight. 

It would be nice to tell you that shad 
may be caught in the West at a certain 
date, in a certain kind of water, and on a 
specific lure, but I’m afraid I can’t. 
Though they were caught in abundance 
here in June 1940, they did not appear in 
any great numbers until July of 1941. 
That friend who started me after shad, 
declares that fishing is best immediately 
after high water, after the river has 
gone down and until its water starts to 
clear. My own experience seems to bear 
out this theory. 

In what kind of water should you fish? 
Seemingly when shad arrive, they are 
everywhere. We caught them in all kinds 
of water but all our big catches were 
made in an area where swift and quiet 
waters met. 


AS TO feeding time, shad seem as un- 
predictable as trout. About sundown 
one evening they grabbed everything we 
offered them; at the same time the next 
night they would not bite at all. Over a 
period of three weeks, when shad fishing 
was at its best here, we caught them at 
almost every hour of the day. But our 
best catches were made between 9 o’clock 
and noon, and between 5:30 and sun- 
down. Though they hit a variety of bait, 
grasshoppers and_ grasshopper flies 
seemed to be their favorites. 

Just how far into our Western rivers 
the shads’ annual fresh-water run takes 
them is not precisely known, but since 
they’ve been found almost at the source 
of the Yellowstone isn’t it probable that 
they travel other tributaries of the 
Missouri? That possibility is worth in- 
vestigating. So next spring when the 
high water starts receding, select a like- 
ly spot and go to it. Do not wait to hear 
them—“‘like little pigs in a feed trough” 
—and don’t give up after a few fruitless 
attempts. Remember, they hit as sud- 
denly as a summer squall—and with 
equal violence! 
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Henny Baxter's Miracle 


Just where the gray ruin of the old 
stone wall curved with the brook and 
skirted Cidermill Pool, a rusty “iron hat” 
protruded above the piled bowlders! 

It was Burkes! There was only one 
hat like that in town. For a moment 
Henny’s emotions swam in a weak nau- 
sea, but then he realized that the 
dreaded truant officer had not yet seen 
him and there was still a thin possibility 
of escape. Thin possibility? The chance 
was almost nil. There was no thick 
cover within yards and yards of the 
stone wall. 

The familiar brown derby was mov- 
ing slowly, implacably toward him. It 
was now or never—and then, it was too 
late! The man was in full view and any 
motion would certainly draw his wicked 
eye. Henny decided to freeze, and pray 
for deliverance. 

What, he wanted to know, was the 
truant officer doing on Bennett Brook? 
Moment of terror—he was looking for 
Henny! Someone had told. Someone 
who would pay for his treason with his 
front teeth! 

Henny’s eyes were glued on Burkes, as 
a rabbit's eyes are said to be held by the 
sight of a venomous snake. The truant 
officer carried a willowy split-bamboo fly 
rod. A net hung from his shoulders by a 
rawhide strap, and a creel was buckled 
on his left hip. He wore the same blue- 
serge suit, the trouser legs tucked into 
half-boots. But his face was relaxed, its 
usual tightness and grimness replaced 
by an almost human expression as he 
tied on a fly. 

While Henny watched, Burkes exe- 
cuted a pretty roll cast into the pool. 
The fly came down within inches of an 
azalea shrub on the opposite bank and 
the biggest trout Henny had ever seen 
in his life came up like a dolphin—and 
missed it clean! 

Burkes stripped in his line and stood 
for a moment in thought. Then his eyes 
narrowed and he murmured something 
to himself. They must have made quite 
a tableau—the big, red-faced truant offi- 


cer standing beside the pool, talking 
softly to himself, and Henny Baxter, 


twelve years old, skinny as a whip and 
just as brown, sitting on the stone wall 
not fifty feet away from him, paralyzed 
with fear. 

Burkes gave the big trout a rest. He 
cast to every other part of the pool and 
Henny marveled at his skill. Finally, 
after fifteen minutes of fruitless whip- 
ping he changed flies and again shot 
that beautiful roll cast to the big trout. 
There was no response. Again and 
again he dropped the fly lightly but 
without result. Then, turning, and mut- 
tering to himself all the while, the portly 
truant officer balanced his fly rod against 
a convenient sapling and gazed fiercely 
about. 


HE end was near, Henny felt, and he 

wanted to shrink into himself; but 
Burkes was too engrossed in his imme- 
diate surroundings to notice the boy. 
Finally he found what he'd been looking 
for, a huge, rotten log, and he began to 
tear into the crumbling wood. At last he 
seemed to be satisfied and went back to 
his. rod. 

Presently he was ready again for fish- 
ing. This time, instead of roll-casting 
directly to the fish, he made his way up- 
stream and let his line down with the 
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current. Henny could see the yellow 
enameled line snake through the greedy 
water and curve in toward the leaning 
azalea under which the big fish lay. 

The boy was unable to see what hap- 
pened then, but a moment later Burkes’ 
reel let out a screech like a blue king- 
fisher, and the big truant officer backed 
up to get a better footing. His rod was a 
writhing curve! Henny saw the line cut 
a white slit across the pool, and a mo- 
ment later the trout came out in a 
smother of splashing water. It was a 
furious give-and-take fight with the ang- 
ler handicapped by tangled branches and 
a dearth of open water. Twice, the trout 
rocketed around snags, and each time, 
miraculously, Burkes managed to free 
the straining leader before it could 
snap off. 

Now the fish began to wallow heav- 
ily, and the angler, fearful that his 
prize might escape, waded deep into 
the pool until the cold water cascaded 














over his boot tops. At last he was able 
to draw the fish close enough to net it. 
The sun glanced off the heavy curved 
beauty caught in the meshes of that in- 
adequate net. Burkes murmured happily 
to himself—and Henny, squirming with 
excitement, unfortunately dislodged a 
stone in the crumbling old wall! 

Burkes spun around as though he had 
been stung by a hornet, and his eyes 
were wild with surprise. Henny froze 
and fear grasped him by the throat. 
This was it! 

“Where the divil did you come from?” 
Burkes stammered. Henny tried to an- 
swer but his voice wouldn't work; he 
just opened and closed his dry mouth 
like a kingbird on a hot day, and tried 
to think. 

“How long have you been there?” 
Burkes cried, the Irish brogue more pro- 
nounced than Henny had ever heard it, 
“and why aren't you in school with all 
the other boys?” 

Henny felt as though a weight had 


settled in his stomach. He was terrified 
and speechless. Finally he chattered 
“T-I’m sick,” and in a rush of despera- 
tion he added, “Doc Prentiss, he told me 
to stay out of school today.” 

At the mention of Doctor Prentiss, 
Henny said later, Burkes’s face got “aw- 
ful red, and then white,” so he knew that 
the truant officer must “have hated the 
Doc somethin’ terrible!” 

Henny visioned himself being hustled 
right into town and brought to jail, or 
reform school, or something worse, but 
when Burkes spoke again, his voice was 
strangely friendly. “Me boy,” he said, 
“don’t lie to me. I know that you're play- 
ing hooky, and in a way I don’t blame ye 
Would ye believe me if I told you that 
I'm playin’ hooky meself?” 


ENNY said: “No, sir, I mean yes, sir.” 

He slid off the wall and stood up 
straight, as a good soldier should stand 
before he is executed. The truant office: 
approached and stood for a moment as 
though he were thinking of some singu- 
larly atrocious punishment. 

“Did, ah—did ye see me take this 
trout?” He lifted the net with the flop- 
ping fish within. 

“Yes, sir,” Henny said, and then, cour 
age returning, “I bet Doc Prentiss never 
got one as big as that.” 

“Now, look here, my boy,” said Burkes 
suddenly, “Doc Prentiss has taken big 
ger and better—and don’t you go tellin 
him about this little fish. In fact, I don’t 
think you had better say a word about 
the whole thing—not to anyone. Do you 
hear me?” 

“Yes, sir,” Henny said, nodding his 
pale thatch up and down vigorously and 
sensing that some good angel had par- 
ried the mortal blow. 

“All right then, get along with ye,’ 
said Burkes, almost gently, “but don’t 


ever let me catch you playing hooky 
again, that’s all. And remember—not a 
word.” 


And that was all! Henny’s blue eye 
bugged out with amazement as he told 
me the story next day. When Saturday 
arrived we two went back to Bennett 
Brook and fished Cidermill Pool, boy- 
ishly confident that there was another 
big trout lurking there ready to fall 
victim to our crude equipment. 

Henny showed me just where he was 
sitting when the terrible Burkes madé 
his appearance, and just where Burkes 
caught the big fish—and the old rotten 
log he had ripped open with his hands 
after his flies had failed. 

“Jiminy!” Henny exclaimed as we ex 
amined this last marvel. “Know what 
he was rippin’ this log apart for? Fo! 
grubs, that’s what! Lookit ‘em! Thi 
log’s just bustin’ with white grubs. Say 
do you suppose that he caught that big 
trout on a grub?” 

That night I asked my father about it 
and he almost had a stroke he laughe: 
so hard. It seems that there was a pic 
ture of Burkes with the big trout, in thé 
“Bulletin,” and beside the picture ther: 
was an article by Doc Prentiss called 
“Advisability of the Dry Fly.” 

Immediately after the election, (which 
incidentally, was good to them) our ang 
ling truant officer and Doc Prentiss dé 
parted on a fishing junket up north 
“Just to see who can beat whom,” my 
father said, chuckling, “With dry flies 
of course.” 
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The Cave Man and the Lion 


man in a fight. That goes for lions!” 

Selecting a stout oak club that re- 
embled a baseball bat, I carefully inched 
ip the tree, and gained the limb I had 
picked. Then I began to inch forward. 
No doubt about it, I had two strikes on 
me from the start—should I miss, I'd 
be out, more ways than one. To see that 
I had judged the distance correctly, I 
gingerly pushed the stick at the lion. 
With a savage, spitting snarl that made 
the hair on the back of my neck stand 
up, he almost knocked the club from my 
hands! 

“Hey!” called Jack. “Who’s doing the 
clubbing up there, anyway?” 

“Just you watch!” I called back, be- 
ginning a roundhouse swing. 

As I shifted my weight, there came 
a sickening crash! Down I plum- 
meted, striking the ground flat on my 
back. The dead limb had given way as 
I placed all my weight on it at the begin- 
ning of the swing. 

Outside of a few tears in my clothing 
and a scratch or two, I miraculously 
escaped none the worse from the mis- 
hap. Jack swore the lion grinned to him- 
self as I tail-spinned from the tree, but 
Jack being Jack, I can’t vouch for his 
word on that. 

I picked up the club and started up 
the tree once more, pretending I didn’t 
give two whoops in Hades about the ac- 
tions of that cougar, but I’m glad Jack 
didn’t notice my trembling hands. Once 
more in position near the lion, I was 
careful to stand on a strong green limb 
before beginning my swing. No cave 
man ever swung a war club more deter- 
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minedly than I heaved that piece of oak. 
The club caught the huge cat a beef- 
killing blow squarely between its flat- 
tened ears! An unfinished growl ended 
in a deep chesty groan as he keeled over 
and fell from the limb like a chunk of 
lead. I scarcely remember what hap- 
pened in the next few minutes. Some- 
how the lion and I managed to hit the 
ground simultaneously. 

Then the battle broke loose into a 
veritable whirlwind of action as Jack 
grabbed the groggy cat by the tail and 
gave a great jerk. Now, a lion will put up 
with a lot of foolishness before he will 
attack a man, but tail-pulling seems to 
be out. He let out a bellow of rage and 
attempted to whirl about. 

But I soon learned that a cat’s tail is 
a useful handle, if the man holding it 
will concentrate on the matter at hand. 
At the first warlike move of the cougar, 
Jack gave a sharp pull, and the tail- 
owner was sent sprawling. I aided with 
a terrific blow to the cat’s head, and the 
next few minutes found the hillside a 
scene of wild uproar. Waving, ham-size 
paws seemed to be everywhere, and I 
swung the club like a mad man, never 
once missing my target. And that bat 
was swung on pure instinct. In fact I 
kept the club rising and falling, even 
after the cat ceased to rise. Not until 
Jack dropped the tail and sat down to 
rest did I realize we'd won the fight. 

How long the battle had lasted I have 
no idea, but we looked upon a changed 
world; the snow was coming down fast 
and the trees lay blanketed in white. As 
hastily as cold-numbed fingers could 


MY INSIDE STORY 


THINK you'll be interested in my ‘‘inside’’ 
] story. 

I mean just that. I'll give you some inside 
facts on the life of a flashlight battery—and I'll 
tell you about my insides 
A flashlight battery really has a funny life. 
Sometimes I lie around idle for weeks or 
.months—and then all of a sudden my 
owner wants light—and wants it quick .. . 
and bad! 

And I’m expected to deliver! 

Many of my jobs are emergency jobs. My 
boss hears a noise in the dining room—maybe 
a burglar pilfering the silver! Or the baby cries 
—and the missus doesn’t want to click the house 
lights on. Or maybe the house lights blow a 
fuse or go out in a storm. Or if I'm in the car, 
it may be a flat, or a sign or house number that 
needs reading. 

I'm always Johnny with the spotlight, be- 
cause we Bond No. 102 batteries (standard size 
D) are guaranteed to stay fresh for 18 months 
from the day we're born. And the date of our 
guaranteed freshness is right there on our label. 
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work, we skinned the lion, but semidark- 
ness was upon us before the task was 
done. We built a fire and made camp. 

The dogs fed on lion steaks, Jack sug- 
gested, “Let’s scrape the flesh from the 
head and see how many times his skull 
was cracked by that clubbing.” 

We scraped the flesh away, and how 
many fractures do you think we found? 
Not a one! My scalp felt a little creepy 
as I thought of battling that beast with 
all my strength and not once fracturing 
the thick skull. 

Throwing a couple of logs on the fire 
we sprawled out on the sandy soil and 
attempted to sleep. But hour after hour 
we rolled and tossed, gnawed by hunger. 
As I lay there, my empty stomach writh- 
ing in pain, I kept recalling how the 
dogs had curled up to sleep after eating 
their fills of lion steaks. It was well past 
midnight when I could contain myself 
no longer. “Say,” I said, “I’ve been think- 
ing how those dogs went to sleep after 
eating some lion meat. What say we try 
a little of it?” 

“I've been thinking the same thing,” 
said Jack. “Let’s get busy!” 

Perhaps hunger was a contributing 
factor, but those steaks of lion flesh 
were equal to the best of beef. Our stom- 
achs satisfied, we lay down and slept till 
the first rays of dawn arrived. 

A foot of snow lay upon the ground, 
but it hindered us little as we trudged 
the five miles to camp. From there we 
went on to town, and traded that pelt 
for—lI'll bet you guessed it—a pistol and 
some shells. One day of playing cave 
man was more than enough for us! 
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You see, I've got a new special design. 
Power-Guard Sub-Seal on my inside which 
allows useless battery gases to escape but seals 
in my vital moisture. 

Maybe you don’t know we dry batteries 
aren't really supposed to be dry at all. We're 
19 per cent water, and this moisture is our life- 
blood. When it dries, we die. That's how we 
go flooey, just lying on a shelf. 

And that’s why this Power-Guard Sub-Seal 
of mine is so all-fired important. It gives me 
50% more guaranteed freshness—18 months in- 
stead of the former 12. Remember it’s not use, 
but disuse, that kills many batteries. 

So when you next buy flashlight batteries, 
know your line of talk. Don’t just say: ‘‘Gimme 
some flashlight batteries.’’ Speak up with: 
“Mister, I want BOND Batteries!"’ 








ANOTHER BOND FEATURE: 


BE SURE TO BUY Bond 
Batteries and secure the 
added protection of this 
Moulded Plastic Outer 
Seal (patented). They 
stay fresh longer. 











Stay Fresh Longer — 
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Craft for Offshore Angling 


HILE any well-built small boat 
is safe for average pond or river 
fishing—and may even be used 
close to shore on the larger 
bodies of water in good weather—the 
man who wants to fish well out on the 
big lakes or on the ocean will need an 
outfit designed to meet heavy seas. 

Not so many years back a fast boat 
was considered an unseaworthy model— 
and usually was. On the other hand, 
the exceptionally able boat was a 
slow one. But today we have fast 
boats—even small ones—which can 
be considered safe. Give a hull fair- 
ly seaworthy lines, without making 
her a tub, install reliable power, in- 
board or outboard, and you'll have a 
craft which can at least get back 
into shelter before a sudden blow 
has time to kick up dangerous seas. 
But design a hull with seaworthi- 
ness alone in mind, the lifeboat type 
for example, and you'll get a cum- 
bersome model usually incapable of 
more than 7 miles an hour under 
even favorable conditions. 

Therefore, in this discussion we'll 
concentrate on types which combine 
speed and ability, because they’ll 
best meet the average requirements 
for open-water angling. 

Canoes, kayaks, and flat-bottom 
skiffs are not suitable for offshore 
fishing. The white-water work for 
which the canoe and kayak have 
proved themselves is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from the big waves 
which the wind kicks up on ocean 
water. If you must use oars instead 
of power, and assuming that rowing 
to and from your fishing grounds is 
practicable, choose a long, narrow 


boat with easy lines. High free- 
board alone doesn’t make for sea- 
worthiness; indeed may _ detract 


from it by catching the wind, but 
the bow and stern should be raised 
well up, giving the sheer a _ bold 
sweep fore and aft. Good examples 
of such lines are found in the dou- 
ble-ended skiffs of the St. Lawrence 
model and in the dories of the north 
Atlantic coast—the Swampscott and 
Cape Cod models and their smaller, 
beamier modifications. These boats, 
if well built and correctly handled, 
will bring their crews through a lot 
of bad weather. Such handling con- 
sists principally of getting them to 
windward in the face of heavy 
waves in order to reach shelter; 
they'll ride waves like a duck, or run 
before them without shipping solid wa- 
ter. But it is impossible for the average 
man to make much headway to wind- 
yard under extreme conditions. And it 
is those conditions we must be prepared 
to meet on open water—even though we 
never actually encounter them. 

But who wants to row nowadays? 
“Put an engine astern,” you say. Un- 
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fortunately the models described above 
are not suited to it. The easy lines—es- 
pecially those astern—make them ad- 
mirable rowing craft but cause bad 
squatting under power. Consequently 
they’re capable of only low speed no mat- 
ter how large the engine. 

In the outboard-runabout field certain 
types can be considered good sea boats. 
First requirement is a stronger hull and 


an engine which is more dependable 
than those designed for sheltered water. 
Weight of construction alone does not 
make for strength—more depends on the 
method of construction and the way in 
which members of the hull are fitted and 
fastened together. Construction is in- 
variably in keeping with the reputation 
of the builder; price is a criterion of 











Both speed and seaworthiness are built into modern 
small boats like these. Most of them can either run 
out a squall on large bodies of water, or withstand 
a considerable amount of pounding from heavy waves 


worth only as it covers sound material 
and honest construction, not merely 
varnish and shiny fittings. 

Modifications of the sea-skiff type, de 
signed to take outboard power, espe 
cially those fitted with a forward dec} 
and narrow side decks, will give good 
accounts of themselves, some model 
being capable of high speeds with con 
servative power. Fourteen feet is a1 

average length and $150 a fair pric: 
; These boats are of clinker construc 
] tion, with a moderate V bow flatten 
ing toward the stern, and sides fla 
ing outward a bit throughout. This 
with a slightly rockered keel and 
buoyant bow, enables the boat to lift 
and ride over waves instead of cut 
ting through them; speed is in 
creased, side spray largely elimi 
nated, and the boat remains re 
markably dry. 

Light weight is attained by th 
use of rather small steam-bent 
frames of tough white oak, closely 
spaced, to which light cedar plank 
ing is fastened with copper rivets 
clinched clout nails, or brass ma 
chine bolts. It is, of course, im 
portant to buy a boat put together 
with fastenings that will resist ths 
corrosive action of salt water 
Bronze, copper, and monel and other 
alloys can be depended on, but gal 
vanized fastenings may not be sat 
isfactory. Small galvanized screws 
for example, do not hold well, and 
if nails are not carefully drive: 
their galvanized coating may bs 
chipped off. 

Other types of outboard runa 
bouts to be considered for rough 
water use should have similar easy 
lines forward, a_  not-too-extrem¢ 
stern, and a deck forward, long o1 
short, perhaps even a cross deck 
amidships. The latter is not so 
much to keep out spray but to add 
valuable cross strength to the hull 

Boats designed for speed alone 
should not be considered, but most 
of the larger builders of stock boats 
now produce models which are both 
fast and able. Sizes will run from 
14 to 18 ft., prices from $140 to $200 
These boats have good seating ca 


pacity, but one should not merely 
consider the number to be accom 
modated when specifying length 


Even though only two persons ar‘ 
likely to use the boat, a larger size 
than actually required is often spec 
ified just to get the extra ability 
that added length gives in rough water 
Then, of course, more power is re 
quired, but that excess is always an ad 
vantage: a 5 horsepower motor may 
drive a boat 10 miles an hour through 
smooth water, but hardly give steerage 
way against sizable waves. Bear this in 
mind when choosing your engine. 

Weights of these boats run from 200 
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to 300 lb., making a trailer necessary if 
they are to be moved about on land. If 
one is to be left out of the water when 
not in use, the clinker type of construc- 
tion of the sea-skiff models, or the com- 
pressed or patented seam construction 
of other types, will keep the hull tight if 
it is sheltered and the climate not too 
hot. Where weather is hot, you might 
consider one of the new plywood run- 
abouts, in which layers are bonded un- 
der pressure and heat while being mold- 
ed over a form. In these you can get a 
round bottom, some types having the 
general hull shape of craft mentioned 
above. Of course, the mere fact that a 
boat is round-bottomed, or a V or semi- 
V type, does not necessarily affect its 
ability in rough water, but one can be 
depended upon if the designer planned 
his hull with such use in mind. 

In inboard-powered craft, especially 
as one works up in price, there is hardly 
any limit to the range of suitable types 
and sizes available. The smaller, lower- 
priced boats, sea skiff and dory modifi- 
cations—equipped with air-cooled motors 
of rather low power—are good sea boats, 
but can hardly be expected to do better 
than 8 to 10 miles. Their motors, how- 
ever, are reliable and are not likely to be 
drowned out by spray—important fea- 
tures. 

Larger and more heavily powered 
boats of the true sea-skiff type, powered 
with regular inboard marine engines, 
are ideal for rough water, and because 
of this ability combined with speed they 
can be used well offshore—even through 
the breakers of the smaller inlets of the 
New Jersey and adjacent Atlantic coast, 
where water conditions are often bad 
but fishing good. Contrary to general 
opinion such a boat need not be so large 
as to make upkeep a hardship; a typical 
17-ft. sea skiff with 6%-ft. beam may 
have a 60 horsepower motor to give 
speed up to 28 miles an hour. Boats of 
this type, up to 20 ft. in length, will be 
open except for a short forward deck 


Answers to 


Sassafras for Planking 


Question: Would you prefer sassafras or cy- 
press as planking for a cruiser to be used on the 
Mississippi River? —W. S., Ky. 


Answer: If the sassafras can be obtained in 
long enough and wide enough boards it should 
make perfect material for the job so far as its 
lasting qualities are concerned. How well it 
would finish I don’t know, since the only sassa- 
fras I’ve worked with was small and was used 
only in small-size construction members, but 
you can test this for yourself by seeing if it will 
plane smoothly and take paint nicely. I do 
know that sassafras was widely used when 
larger trees were obtainable, and ranked with 
locust and mulberry as far as immunity to rot 
was concerned. As for cypress, I find it’s apt to 
be pretty poor boat-building material unless one 
can get heartwood out of large trees. I cer- 
tainly would try the sassafras.—J. A. 


Fresh Paint Job 


Question: I have just bought a 14-ft. out- 
board boat which has not been used for 3 years. 
The paint is scaling off and a few of the side 
planks are warped and loose. How can I put it 
in condition?—E. H., Pa. 


Answer: If the paint is in really bad shape— 
scaled and loose—there is only one real remedy: 
take it all off and start fresh. This can be done 
with a blowtorch, by softening and blistering the 
remaining paint with the flame and then scrap- 
ing it down to the bare wood, or by using paint 
remover. The former method is the quicker, and 
can be learned by watching any house painter. 

With all paint off, go over the planking and 
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and a box over the engine. Larger than , 


that, a shelter cabin may be had, or a 
cabin with overnight accommodations. 

Several builders have developed small 
speed cruisers especially for offshore 
sport fishing. These run from 20 to 25 
ft. in length, have a short cabin forward 
with a couple of berths and a toilet, a 
windshield—and perhaps a_ shelter— 
over the forward end of the cockpit, the 
after part being left open for the play of 
fishing rods. Fishing seats, bait wells, 
etc., may be installed at extra cost. 
These boats should not be confused with 
the slower, heavier cabin craft; they are 
usually of the plainly finished utility 
type, often built of plywood. As a mat- 
ter of fact they’ve been designed ex- 
pressly for their purpose, being fast 
perhaps 30 miles with a 125 horsepower 
motor—to get to and from the fishing 
grounds quickly, and easily maneuvered 
for the actual fishing. 

Such a boat is not low priced, but it’s 
rather a happy medium between the 
open boat and the heavy, expensive 
sport-fishing cruiser. 

You can, of course, build your own 
boat, using a knockdown building kit or 
working from one of the many sets of 
blueprints available. In the latter there 
are many models which combine speed 
and ability, one being the fast outboard 
skiff described in the February 1939 is- 
sue of OuTDOoR Lire. Complete blueprints 
and a reprint of the article are available 
at 50 cents. 

Other possibilities are the boats built 
locally in your section. Such a craft, 
built by a-man who understands near-by 
ocean conditions, can be satisfactory as 
well as low-priced when 
and finish are kept simple. 
are the Hampton boats of the Maine 
coast, the long and lean Hooper’s Island 
craft and other types peculiar to the 
Chesapeake Bay section, the sea skiffs 
of New Jersey, boats developed in Nova 
Scotia for offshore sport fishing, and so 
on.—J. A. Emmett. 


Examples 


oating Tans 


try to draw all loose parts back in place with 
new screws or nails similar to those originally 
used. Don’t calk seams at this point unless the 
boat was calked originally; you may do more 
harm than good by filling the cracks too tightly, 
so that when the wood swells in water the 
planks will buckle. Instead, give the hull a 
couple of thin coats of any good marine paint, 
then put the boat in water and let it sink and 
swell. After a week haul it out and mark any 
leaks still present, calk these lightly and fill the 
seams flush with seam composition or equal 
parts of white-lead paste and putty. When the 
boat is dry, give it a finish coat of paint and 
launch again, and it should be tight.—/J. A. E. 


Converting Outboard Runabout 


Question: I have a 15-ft. outboard runabout, 
exceptionally heavy for its length, and am think- 
ing of installing an Austin auto engine in it. 
Would this work out well?—E. H. J., Conn. 


Answer: I doubt that you would get satis- 
factory performance from a converted auto en- 
gine. A hull originally intended for inboard 
power has its greatest beam and bearing more 
or less amidships, to support the weight of the 
engine at that point, while an outboard hull has 
great buoyancy at the stern because the motor is 
there. Thus an outboard hull would have a ten- 
dency to run down at the nose with a heavy 
engine amidships, and wouldn’t be able to get 
up and go as it should. I’d strongly advise 
sticking to outboard power for your present hull. 
If you want to use the Austin engine—and this 
make properly converted does give good power— 
there are a number of small hulls to be built or 
bought that would carry it.—/J. A. E. 
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r WANT SKIS? 
If you have skis in mind for Christmas, be sure to 
hint for Northlands. Used by most American stars 
and experts because of finer woods, newer design! 
Northlands are recognized the world's finest skis. 
GET THIS 48 PAGE SKI BOOK! 
84 illustrations, edited by Schneider. 
Send 10c or write for FREE folder. 


NORTHLAND 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
Merriam Park — St. Paul, Minn. 


























“America's Finest" 

. that’s what the nation's 
leading sportsmen say about 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
boots, famous for 40 years. Perfectly made 
of finest leathers with every feature for 
added foot comfort, ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
Ski Boots are your 
best buy. 
ORIGINAL 








SNAGGED IN. 
6 PLACES 


| WATER SPORTSMEN! 
1001 Repairs for Only 


New plastinoid ‘‘putty’’— 
$0-LO—fills cracks, holes in 
tires, shoes, boots—anything 
of rubber, leather or cloth. 
Spreads on like butter, Dries 
tough. Waterproof, flexible, 
non-skid. Won't come off— 
guaranteed! 25c package (25 
reoete) shows many uses. 
Get 80-LO at 10c, hardware EACH 
_.. Stores or sports 


4) So-Lo 


Sports. Goods Dealers: Write SO-LO Works, 
__ Cincinnati, Ohio, for Free Sample and prices. — 


- BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD'S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


- Build this light, 560 Ib. tou 
wor durable, peawrens A 
; Outboard Ki-Yak! My it any- 
~ where by hand or a Safe, Sepeneasie, 
trouble- free. More speed per horsepowe er, 

j miles per gallon. MEA ”S perfected ‘Setah 
Mead's ribbed, cut-to-fit C enn wo tion Kit guarantees 
New successful assembly quickly, easily, economi- 
OX- 2 ally. New 75 Ib. OR-4 uses cars, sail, motors 
1.p. or less. Also 3 ore K"’ paddle —sail models from’ 20 Ibs. to 
ibs awe ed doub! le-blade Paddleor Oars now INCI UDED with your KI- 
YAK! Write for FREE illustrated circulars, low Factory -To- You prices! 


MEAD GLIDERS” 


RUPTURE-GUARD 


Brings New Relief! 


let modern 














15S0. Market, Dept. > 121 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 





If you are suffering with reducible rupture, 
science, backe . aan “ 


by years of experience and search, bring 
you new relief, new comfort Try RUPTURE-GUARD, the 
perfected elastic support without a leg strap, without a steel 
spring, without a buckle—nothing to bind or gouge. Holds 
pcan securely, comfortably, assists Nature, yet allows full 


peas Sreedos Write teday for FREE itnforma- 
m and no-risk trial plan, Corresponde nee confidentia 


_Ruptiire- -Guard Co., ne 410, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 


BUY NOW! Save While Our Stock 
1 asts. Complete Stock of Guns, Pistols, 
Scope iehts, Reloading Tools. WAR 
SH AL'S NE STL E DOWN JACKET, $15.95. 
SKIERS! Send for Free Bargain Ski Catalog. 
_A FISHERMEN! Free Bargain Fishing Tackle 

c ond Archery Catalog. ¢ amera Cataloz le, 

Medal-Award Catalog 1 


J. WARSHAL & SONS "isté.Magison-s 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 63) 


game and fishing $10; fishing $3. License not 


required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). Hare, 
Rabbit (3). Raccoon (15 a season). Fish- 
ing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel, Muskalonge (12”-25 
lb.) Smelt (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2; hunting $1.25; fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.50; hunting 
$12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Deer (1) many counties closed. Bear 
(1) Nansemond and Norfolk Counties closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Wild Turkey 
(2) Albemarle County open until 5th; Alleghany 
County open until 15th; Essex, Lancaster, North- 
umberland, Richmond, and Westmoreland Coun- 
ties open until 20th; designated counties closed 
entire month; rest of state open entire month, 
Ring-necked Pheasant (4) Augusta, Bedford, 
Highland, Lee, Northampton, and Pittsylvania 
Counties closed entire month; closing date for 
Caroline County had not been determined at 
time of going to press; rest of state open entire 
month. Grouse (3; Augusta, Highland, Rock- 
ingham, and Shenandoah Counties 2) Alleghany 
County open until 15th only; many designated 
counties closed entire month; rest of state open 
entire month. Squirrel (6) open entire month. 
Raccoon (Wise County 1; elsewhere, no limit), 
Opossum (no limit) Buchanan County closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Note: Open 
seasons and bag limits on quail and rabbit had 
not been set at time of going to press; consult 
local authorities or Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, Richmond, Fishing: Black 
Bass (west of Blue Ridge Mountains 10”-10; 
east of Blue Ridge Mountains 12”-10). Rock 
Bass (6-15). Pike (no size-20). Crappie or 
Silver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 
25). Note: Special regulations in state ponds; 
consult Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries. Licenses: Res.: State, small game and 
fishing $3, small game $2.50, big game $1 addi- 
tional; fishing $2. County of res., hunting (ex- 
cept elk) and fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game 
and fishing $15.50, big game $2.50 additional; 
2-day license not good for big game or water- 
fowl $5; fishing $5. Warning: No Sunday hunt- 
ing. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Bear (2) only western Washington 
open. Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit (aggre- 
gate 5; in Clark and San Juan Counties and on 
Whidby Island in Island County, no limits). 
Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20, but not over 10 Ib. 
and 1 fish) opens 14th in rivers and streams 
only. Steelhead (16”-3) open only in designated 
streams flowing into Puget Sound and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing, state $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting, state $25; fishing, state $5, county 
of issue. $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Quail (6) Tucker and Preston Coun- 
ties closed entire month; rest of state open 
until 20th. Deer (1) Preston, Hampshire, Tucker, 
Morgan, Pocahontas, and Lewis Counties, and 
parts of Greenbrier, Barbour, Grant, Hardy, 
Mineral, Randolph, Monongalia, Marion, Pen- 
dleton, Taylor, and Webster Counties open Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd only; rest of state closed entire 
month. Cottontail Rabbit (4), Raccoon (2), 
Opossum (no limit) open entire month. Fishing: 
Muskalonge (15”-none). Wall-eyed Pike (12”= 
none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill and Red- 
bellied Sunfish (5”°-25—aggregate 75). Channel 
and Blue Catfish, White Perch (10”-15). White 
and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 
15). Warning: There are special regulations for 
some waters; consult local authorities or Con- 
servation Commission, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $15; fishing $5, l-day $1. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit) open entire 
month. Snowshoe Hare (5; Ashland, Barron, 
Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Florence, Forest, 
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Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
lor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties, no limits), 
Milwaukee County closed, rest of state open 
entire month. Cottontail Rabbit (5), Jack Rab- 
bit (5) Milwaukee County closed, rest of state 
open entire month. (Daily aggregate all hare 
and rabbit, except in counties having no limit 
on snowshoe hare, 5). Gray Raccoon (2) open 
until 15th in Adams, Brown, Buffalo, Calumet, 
Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Dodge, Door, Fond 
du Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, Iowa, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, Kewaunee, La- 
Crosse, Lafayette, Manitowoc, Marquette, Mil- 
waukee, Monroe, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Richland, Rock, Sauk, Sheboygan, Trempealeau, 
Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, 
Waupaca, Waushara, and Wood Counties; rest 
of state closed entire month. Red Fox (no limit) 
Milwaukee County closed, rest of state open en- 
tire month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-7; out- 
lying waters 10”-10) boundary waters closed, all 
other waters open entire month. White Bass 
(7”-25; boundary waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”- 
25; boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with 
sunfishes). Sunfishes (6”-25; boundary waters 
5”-15 in aggregate with rock bass). Crappie (7”- 
25 in inland waters in aggregate with calico, 
silver, and strawberry bass; boundary waters 
7”-15). Pickerel (18”—7; boundary waters 16”- 
10). Catfish (14”-15; boundary waters 14”-none). 
Perch (6”-25; boundary waters no limits). Cali- 
co, Silver, and Strawberry Bass (7”-25 in ag- 
gregate with crappie in inland waters). Bull- 
head (no size-25; boundary waters 7”—40). Wall- 
eyed Pike (13”-7; in Long Lake, Fond du Lac 
County 13”-3; boundary waters 13”-8). Muskel- 
lunge (30-1). Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” 
dressed-10) in Lake Pepin and Mississippi River 
only. Aggregate catch limits: Inland waters: 
Black Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, and Pickerel, 15; 
all game fish, 30. Boundary waters: All fish ex- 
cept perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30. Note: 
Special seasons and regulations for ice-fishing 
in many designated waters; all other waters 
closed to ice-fishing. Write Conservation Dept., 
Madison, for details. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $3. 
Fishing license not required of either res. or 
nonres. for outlying waters, 


WYOMING 


No hunting or fishing. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Deer (1), Moose (1), Caribou (1) 
open until 13th. Elk (1) only Pembina-Brazeau 
Elk Reserve and adjacent areas and Pincher 
Creek Elk Area open until 13th; rest of province 
closed entire month. Bear (1 of each species) 
open entire month. Fishing: Pike, Pickerel (no 
size-15), Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) 
(aggregate of Pike, Pickerel, Perch, Goldeye. 
25). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, special elk 
license $5; game birds $2; fishing $2.25, re- 
quired only for waters frequented by trout, 
grayling, and Rocky Mountain whitefish. Non- 
res.: Hunting $50; special elk license $50; game 
birds $25; game birds, 1-day $5; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
(grizzly 1; other species 2). Caribou (2; desig- 
nated areas 1) Eastern District north of C. P. R. 
open until 15th; rest of province closed entire 
month. Deer (Eastern District 2; Western Dis- 
trict 3) Eastern District open until 15th. West- 
ern District: Vancouver Island and all islands 
in the Comox, Nanaimo, and The Islands Elec- 
toral Districts closed entire month; rest of 
Western District open until 15th. Moose (1) 
Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George, Peace 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca Electoral Districts; 
the part of Skeena District in Eastern District; 
Kamloops Electoral District north of mainline 
of C.P.R.; part of Lillooet Electoral District 
north of 5lst parallel and east of Fraser River 
open until 15th; rest of Eastern District closed 
entire month. Western District: Electoral Dis- 
trict of Mackenzie north of 5lst parallel open 
until 15th; rest of Western District closed en- 
tire month. Mountain Goat (2) Eastern District, 
and Western District except Vancouver Island, 
open until 15th. Elk (1) parts of Similkamien 
and South Okanagan Electoral Districts east of 
Okanagan Lake and River in Eastern District 
open until 15th; rest of province closed entire 
month. Fishing: Salmon (8”-nontidal waters, 5, 
grilse counted in trout catch; tidal waters 8”~ 
none). Trout (8”—15 in aggregate with salmon 
grilse, but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 Ib.) 
nontidal waters of Vancouver Island, Lower 
Mainland, and Kootenai Districts and streams in 
Northern District closed; all other waters open 
entire month. Black Bass (no size-15). Note: 
Some waters open to steelhead fishing entire 
year. Most waters open to Dolly Varden fishing 
entire year. Warning: There are many special 


seasons and regulations for designated waters; 
before 


Game Commission, Vancouver, 
(Continued on next page) 


consult 
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THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 





whose land I had hunted for years, 

posted it for the first time. I asked 
him why. “Well,” he said, “I didn’t mind 
so much when hunters left my gates open, 
or even when they shot some chickens 
and a hog. But when they came to my 
house while I was away, and cussed my 
wife because they couldn't find game— 
well, brother, I slapped on the signs!” 

I know another landowner—he has 880 
acres—who permits people to hunt only 
under these express conditions (which I 
think are not only reasonable but worth 
being copied): First, the hunter must 
come to his home and ask permission. 
Second, gates must be left as found. 
Third, no domestic animals are to be 
disturbed. Fourth, no shot may be fired 
within 100 yd. of the farm buildings. 
Fifth, no more than four men may hunt 
in one party. (No more than twenty 
hunters are allowed on the property at 
any one time.) Sixth, after a hunt, each 
man must report his kill. 

These measures aren't drastic, no mat- 
ter from whose angle you look at them. 
To prove it, that particular farmer has 
scores of friends—hunters who help to 
stock his lands with game as well as 


A YEAR ago a good friend of mine, on 


share their kills 
with him —and 
Santa Claus never 
forgets him. 

But by and large 
we have the spec- 
tacle of more hunt- 
ers every year—and less land to hunt on. 
It’s true that more and more public shoot- 
ing grounds are being opened, but com- 
paratively few hunters can reach them 
and even fewer can afford to shoot on 
private preserves. 

So it boils down to this: If the average 
man with a gun hopes to get any shoot- 
ing he'll have to make a friend of the 
farmer. And he must get his friends to 
do the same thing. Most often it’s the 
careless individual who alienates the 
farmer, rather than the downright mali- 
cious one. Let the rest of us educate him 
in the ways of a sportsman, for our own 
sakes as well as his. 

Many farmers whose lands are posted 

and who seem soured on all hunters 
will permit you to shoot on their pro; 
erty if you approach them courteous}: 
Gentlemen, remember always, “If gan 
is worth hunting, it’s worth asking pe 
mission to hunt.”—Buck Rutledge. 
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Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds 


fishing. 
$6; deer and birds $3; fishing $1, required only 
for nontidal waters south of 52nd parallel. Non- 
res. Alien: All game and fish $50; all game ex- 


cept pheasant $25; additional trophy fees for 
big-game animals; fishing $5, or $1 a day. Non- 
res. Canadian: All game and fish $15; game 
birds only $3; fishing $5, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou, Moose, Deer (1 of either) 
part of province south of C. P. R., Winnipeg to 
Edmonton line, and west of Red River closed; 
rest of province open until 4th. Licenses: Res.: 
Moose or caribou $5, deer $2.50. Nonres. British 
Subject: Big game $25. Nonres. Alien: Big 
game $40. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon, Rabbit (no 
limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black 
Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2 
fishing, Crown Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $10; fishing $15, 7-day $5—both include wife 


and members of family under 18. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare (no 


limits) open entire month. Fox, Raccoon (no 
limits) open until 15th. Fishing: Striped Bass 
(no size-nontidal waters 30, but not more than 
20 lb.; in tidal waters of Annapolis River be- 
tween Annapolis and Bridgetown 16”-5). Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not required. 
Nonres.: Big game and birds, except woodcock 
and snipe $50; small game and birds, except 
woodcock and snipe $15; woodcock and snipe 
$25; fishing $5. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Maskinonge (24”-2), Black Bass (10”-6) River 
St. Clair, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River, and 
Lake Erie fronting all counties east of, but ex- 
cluding Essex County, open until 15th; Lake 
Erie fronting Essex County open entire month; 
all other waters closed entire month. Open en- 
tire month in all waters: Lake Trout, Whitefish 


(no size-5). Yellow Pickerel (13”-8). Pike (no 
size-8). Sturgeon (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: 


Hunting, bear, rabbit, birds $15.50; fishing $5.50, 
3-day $2, family license $8. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res. 
$1, nonres. $10. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Pickerel (15”-none). Eel (20”- 
none). Whitefish, Smelt (no limits). Sturgeon 
(St. Lawrence waters 28”, other waters 36”- 
none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, 
good for wife and children under 18, required 
only for lakes and salmon rivers. Nonres.: 
Hunting $26; migratory birds $10.50; bear $5.25; 
fishing $10, 3-day $2, 7-day family $5. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Barren Land Caribou (2) open until 
14th. Moose, Deer, Woodland Caribou, Elk (1 
moose or 1 elk, or 2 caribou, or 2 deer, or 1 
caribou and 1 deer) south of Township 34 closed; 
rest of province open until 14th. Spruce Grouse, 
Ptarmigan (aggregate 5) open until 13th. Fish- 
ing: Pickerel (15”), Pike (12”) (aggregate 12). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Licen- 


ses: Res.: Big game $5; game birds $2; fishing, 
rout waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. 
Alien: Big game $40; game birds $25. Nonres. 


Canadian: 
tes.: Fishing $5, 1-week $3, 
$10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may be 
hunted in certain sections under special license 
only. Ptarmigan (15) Peninsula of Avalon closed 
entire month; north of a line from the bottom of 
White Bay to the bottom of East Arm, Bonne 
Bay, open entire month; other parts of island 
open until 20th. Hare, Rabbit (no limits) open 


Big game $25, game birds $10. Non- 
2-day $1.50, family 
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until 20th. Licenses: Hunting: Special license 
for 1 bull moose or 1 stag caribou: Res, $5, 
nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf, Lynx (no 
Moose (1). Deer (2). Caribou (2). 
Sheep (1). Mountain Goat (1). Ptarmigan (25 
Grouse (15). Partridge (15). Pheasant (15). 
Prairie Chicken (15). Note: Limits for big 
game are for nonres.; limits for res. are larger 


limits). 


Mountain | 


Fishing: Open entire month: Pickerel, Goldeye, | 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, White- | 


fish, Salmon Trout. Opens 16th: Tullibee. Note: 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting, 
big game: Alien $100, British Subject $75; 
small game $5. Fishing, not required. 


MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Wolf, Wild- 
cat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx (no limits Mule 
Deer (1 buck) Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Nuevo 
Leon States closed; rest of Mexico open entire 
month. White-tail Deer (2 bucks) Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, and Lower Cal- 
ifornia open entire month; rest of Mexico 
closed. Bear (2, females heavy with young pro- 
tected). Peccary (5 a season, 3 in possession 


Quail (15 in possession) in northern states only. | 


Wild Turkey (2). White-wing Dove (25 in 
possession). Mourning Dove (50 in posses 
sion). Band-tail Pigeon (15 in possession 
Duck (20 in possession). Goose (15 in posses- 
sion). Snipe (25 in possession). Sand Crane 
(5 in possession). For licenses and regulations 
covering entry into Mexico, see Where-to-Go 
department, this issue 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Swivel Seat for Fishing 


NY PLAIN wooden chair can easily 

be converted into a comfortable 
swivel seat for your fishing boat. Saw 
off the legs of the chair, being sure to 
cut them flush, and bore a hole through 
the middle of the seat, countersinking 
the upper side to take a bolt head. Bore 
the same-size hole through a cast-off 
wooden fishline spool and through the 
seat of the boat, and assemble with a 
strong carriage bolt, using washers at 





points shown.—William E. Thake, Mich. 
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Emergency Anchor 


OF pooh boat owners don’t have enough 
use for a regular anchor to bother 
carrying one, yet when you need an 
anchor you need it badly, and it’s not 
easy to find a stone of exactly the size 
and shape you want. Morever, rope has 
an embarrassing w way of slipping off the 
best of stones. So my system is to carry 
a strong gunny sack in my boat. If I 
have to anchor, I put a large, smooth, 
stone or half a dozen smaller ones into 
the sack, tie a rope to it, and throw it 
over. In a pinch I have even used 
gravel or earth.—E. EF. Guay, Mass. 


* Uncle Sam gets first call 

“Prestone” anti-freeze. 

* Defense orders are heavy— 

and the supply is limited. 
Better buy early! 


* 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER 


+ + + 


* 


don’t WORRY 


Why putupwith yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely 
comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs tochafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins, It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
fiying bird. Askins knows the game from both an- 
eles but he haswritten his book fromthestandpointof 
the ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. 
If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging distance and figuring 
directions are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this—-and more— 
discussed definitely and simplyin ‘‘Wing Shooting.’’ 
SS pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 121. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 





Complete plans for beginners Step-by-step in- 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
Wayside stands, bungalows. Every problem of loca- 


tion, drainage, water supply. How to cut and erect 


structure. All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. 
llow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
before you start, what lumber to use, ete. Revelation 





In Sil 


ré ade rs 


licity. Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
as genuine as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
unless you prefer, Just send coupon and pay 
ostman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
imining this manual, you are not completely satisfied, 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 
money 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 121 | 

353 FOURTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
“HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 

BUNGALOWS.’ I will pay postman $2.00 plus a few | 


I age when the book arrives. If dissatisfied you 
rantee to refund my money if I send the book back | 





within ten days. (If you prefer to pay oow send $2.00 | 
vith order 

A ddre “9 
INN nisatiiesiiddddatie State ot 
*Orders trem outside Whited States must be accom- | 


panied by $2.00. 
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asty Training Ruins Pups 


E ALL know that advice is one 

of the cheapest commodities on 

earth. As a rule it’s given away 

absolutely free, unaffected by 
inflation, defense programs, or anything 
else. What's more, nine times out of 10 
the advisee hasn't asked for it, doesn’t 
want it, and has no intention of using it 
after he gets it. Even doctors and law- 
yers, who charge a pretty fair price for 
advice, will tell you a sizable percentage 
of their patients or clients ask for it, 
listen politely to it, pay their good money 
for it, and then go home and deliberately 
disregard it. 

In spite of all this I'm still peddling 
the commodity. This for at least three 
reasons: First, because readers ask for 
it; second, because it is part of my job 
to supply it; and third, because, believe 
it or not, I have discovered 
that every now and then 
somebody actually follows it. 
When this happens, the re- 
sults may or may not be sat- 
isfactory, but I have yet to 
hear of a case where they 
have been fatal, so my con- 
science is reasonably clear. 

I've also discovered anoth- 
er pertinent fact, namely, 
that answering questions 
once and letting it go at that 
is very rarely enough. It’s 
like driving a nail; you may 
hit it squarely on the head 
the first time, but it usually 
takes a few more whacks to 
hammer it home. 

A shining example of this 
very obvious truism is the 
question: At what age should 
the definite and intensive 
training of a pup for work 
in the field or on the marsh 
be begun? I have discussed 
that subject at length in 
these columns, and it has ap- 
peared at intervals in my 
question-and-answer section, but the 
query continues to come in with almost 
monotonous regularity, so it seems sen- 
sible to answer it again. The more so 
since a letter recently received from a 
reader is exceptionally illuminating. 

This man has been both irritated and 
baffed by what he considers the ab- 
normal and unexplainable behavior of 
his first bird-dog pup, which happens to 
be an Irish setter. It seems this reader's 
brother is the proud and, at the moment, 
somewhat snooty possessor of a cocker 
spaniel only a little more than two 
months old that already is doing a bang- 
up job of retrieving at command. The 
Irish-setter owner is in a state of mind 
over the fact that his redcoat, aged about 
seven weeks, fails to crash through with 
an equally creditable performance. He 
is especially peeved because, in a natural 
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The craze 


and healthy spirit of brotherly competi- 
tion, he has put his infant Irisher 
through a course of training even more 
elaborate than that required by the 
clever and cooperative cocker. His own 
little tad, he opines, is either a born fool 
or a fifth columnist, and he wants to 
know what, if anything, he can do about 
it. 

In enumerating the high crimes and 
misdemeanors committed by his brick- 
top, he includes the charge that the little 
Bolshevist persists in playfully biting at 
his hand instead of taking in his mouth 
the ball or piece of broomstick or corn- 
cob used as a training accessory, and 
holding it obediently until ordered to sit 
and deliver. This, he writes, is not the 
youngster’s only offense, but it is typical 
of his entire attitude toward training. 





for developing young prodigies can reach silly extremes 


Summing up the whole situation, the 
disgusted owner has come to the con- 
clusion that, unless some radical reform 
can be effected at once, he might as well 
throw up the sponge, throw down the 
corncob, call it a dismally disappointing 
day, and go out and buy himself another 
pup. The next time he'll get one with 
more brains and a less frivolous outlook 
on life! 

When I read a letter like that I'm in- 
clined to wonder if the Quiz Kids are 
not becoming a national nuisance. Be- 
fore they began broadcasting their bril- 
liance to a wondering world, people 
didn’t expect 10-year-olds to talk intelli- 
gently on theosophy, quote Omar Khay- 
yam, or analyze the activities of unde- 
sirable aliens. Today the whole infant- 
prodigy craze is literally “in the air,” and 
apparently has already begun its deadly 


work on our conceptions of what can be 
reasonably expected, not only of chil- 
dren, but also of pups. 

But even the Quiz Kids aren’t babies. 
The youngest, I believe, is going on nine, 
and the average age of the group at this 
writing is at least 12. Which means that 
most of them are halfway to manhood 
and womanhood. With this fact in mind, 
and assuming an Irish setter becomes a 
fully grown dog at the age of one year 
(which is not a fact), it is evident that 
our writer-inner’s pup is less than one 
sixth of the way to maturity and corres- 
ponds to a human hopeful of three and 
a half or less. Would even the most op- 
timistic parent, guardian, tutor, or teach- 
er expect a two-legged toddler of that 
age to tackle a high-school subject, al- 
gebra, for instance, and master it suffici- 
ently to pass an examination 
at the end of a year, much 
less in a few short weeks? 
Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that baby dogs are 
a whole lot smarter than 
baby boys or girls, the fact 
remains that it’s a rash train- 
er who promises solid success 
in teaching a grown dog an 
advanced subject like force 
retrieving in that length of 
time. 

As for the hand-biting busi- 
ness, you and I know that a 
seven-week-old pup bites 
practically anything he can 
get into his mouth. He does 
this instinctively, just as a 
human baby bites a rubber 
ring, and for the same rea- 
son—he is cutting his teeth, 
and nature has given him 
the urge to assist the process 
in that way whenever he can. 
In other words, if this par- 
ticular pup didn’t try to bite 
his owner’s hand at virtually 
every opportunity, he would 
be abnormal and a cause for a certain 
amount of concern. 

Then what about the brother’s codper- 
ative cocker? He’s only a couple of 
weeks older than the other little tyke. 
Why should he be so gol-derned smart? 
The answer is, he isn’t; at least, not in 
the sense that he’s quicker to learn. As 
a matter of fact, he’s not obliged to 
learn. If he’s like the common run of 
cockers, retrieving thrown objects comes 
natural to him—it’s an inherited treit 
and he enjoys it so much he forgets all 
about such side biting his 
trainer’s hand to ease his uncomfortable 
gums. Some setters and pointers are 
natural-born retrievers, too; but they are 
far less frequently found in these breeds 
than among the sporting spaniels and 
out-and-out retrievers. As it happens, 
our reader’s Irishman doesn't appear to 
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be one of these exceptional setters. If I 
were his owner I should be glad of it, 
for the good and sufficient reason that a 
first-class force-trained retriever is, as a 
rule, much more dependable under all 
sorts of conditions than is the dog that 
takes to retrieving naturally and requires 
little or no training as a pup—and there- 
fore hasn’t learned to do his job at a 
command whether he happens to feel in 
the mood for it or not. 

But there’s more to it than that. Try- 
ing to teach very young puppies to do 
things they do not do naturally, and take 
no pleasure in doing, is not only a waste 
of time; it’s definitely bad business be- 
cause it almost invariably does more 
harm than good. Taking the Irish set- 
ter we're talking about as a case in 
point, his owner is likely to learn later 
on that he has taken from his pupil cer- 
tain things it will be either very hard or 
practically impossible to restore. Some- 
times all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can’t put an originally enthu- 
siastic canine Humpty Dumpty together 
again after his joy in living, his love for 
his master, and his confidence in the 
latter’s superlative wisdom have been 
destroyed or materially dulled by too 
much premature schooling. 

Yet I understand the attitude of the 
reader who is having a headache over 
the actions of his first pup. I not only 
understand it; I can sympathize with it 
because I went through the same experi- 
ence with my first pup, which was a 
pointer. I, too, wanted to work wonders 

and I did. When I had finished the 
job I had a half-grown dog that was a 
knockout when I put him through his 
paces in the barn or out in the back 
yard. 

However, when the time came to work 
him on game in the field, I was about as 
disappointed a 15-year-old as you could 
find in 10 counties. It was then I real- 
ized that if a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing, too much of it, acquired too 
early, is worse. My Spot was the most 
confirmed potterer and false-pointer it 
has ever been my misfortune to see. He 
hadn’t initiative enough to get out of his 
own way without my constant encour- 
agement, and even with it he never 
showed any real enthusiasm in his hunt- 
ing. He was too much interested in try- 
ing to find out what I wanted him to do 


next. The sad part of it was that, po- 
tentially, he was a first-class bird dog 
until I blundered in and spoiled his 


chances through my own youthful zeal 
and ignorance. 


HAT’S the answer? 
it’s this: 
py a few simple fundamentals like clean- 
liness in the house, answering your whis- 
tle or call, etc., and let it go at that un- 
til he is at least six months old. Then, 
and not until then, is it safe to begin any 
schooling in anything directly connected 
with the field work he’ll be expected to 
do later on. Meanwhile seize every op- 
portunity to develop his natural hunting 
instincts in a natural and, as far as pos- 
sible, unrestrained way. Let him learn 
to hunt and love hunting, and unless he’s 
just a cluck, when he’s six or eight 
months old, you'll have a pup you can 
teach to hunt the way you want him to 
hunt. 
Yes, it will take more than a couple of 
weeks to do it, but you'll have a cheer- 
ful, willing pupil, who can stand a little 
discipline without going sour and with- 
out losing one iota of his thoroughly es- 
tablished affection for you. If our friend 
with the Irish-setter pup will give this 
ystem a fair trial, he may yet have the 
laugh on his brother and the codperative 
cocker.—_Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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PARD 


Dog Food, 
the full 


safe ration! 


LD SHERLOCK up there isa mighty tired Blood- 
hound. Like lots of other busy breeds, he’s 
ready to relax and enjoy a Pard supper. *‘ Pard not 
only tastes good,” Sherlock and his pals agree, 
‘Pard has what it takes—the food elements, min- 
erals, and vitamins we all need for top condition.” 


Draw a bead on this for a record. At Swift’s 


Kennels, not one 








trigger on A-l 


regularly! 








White Collie Pups | 


condition 
power your dog with Pard 






-ard-fed dog in 5 generations 
ever suffered from a single diet-caused ailment. 
All have had pep to spare, have enjoyed mag- 
nificent health. So, pull the 


cal 


DAILY AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
Pard is taken from our can- 
ning line and subjected to 
rigid biological and chemti- 


tests. This is Swift's 


way of maintaining Pard’s 
high standard of nutritional 


quality and uniformity. 


SWIFT & COMPANY'S 


NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 








A Scratching Dog 
May Be in Torment 





The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy when he 
must continually scratel dig, rub and bite himself, seek 
ir relief from an intense itching irritation that has cet 
tered the nerve endings of his skin. He is in frenzied 
’ ‘ nself But you may Try ‘ 
doing, Rex Hunters De Powders 
the quick difference Learn why a 
surely was pleased, as the 
immediately He has practica 
re pep and his hai is 
Dog Powders cost only 25c¢ a 
wad Dru Store or Pet Shop Econon size box $ 


J. Hilgers & Co. Dept. 279, Binghamton, N. Y. 





The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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IN COMFORT 


AND SAFETY 
INATRUNK VENTILATOR 
Dogs ride in comfort in trunk. 
Air caretully and properly 
regulated, POSITIVELY NO 
EXHAUST FUMES CAN EN- 
TER. No hair. dirt, and odor 


on seats, cushions, floor or 
clothes. Dogssafely protected 
by accurately adjustable vents 


for cold or hot weather. Trunk 
can be kept locked. Does not 
mar car Simple installa- 
tion. MONEY REFUNDED IF 
NOT SATISFIED! You can 
get no better guarantee. 

See your dealer today, or 
send only $3.00 direct. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, Inc. 
2316W.69th St.,Chicago, 11. 














HUNTING HOUNDS 


Coon and Combination 
and 


ers. Fox, Rabbit 
Hounds. Sold cheap. 


lowed. Literature free. 


DIXIE KENNELS 
Bsc. Herrick, Ill. 
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FIELD TRAINING 


Calls for 
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WHEN you take to the field with that dog of 
yours... remember thata good dog can brush 
up on field work a lot better when he is in 
sound, robust health. So before you resume 
your annual routine of field training, be sure 
your dog is in good condition. 

Treat your dog to the solid nourishment of 
Red Heart 3-flavor Dog Biscuits ... to help 
provide the stamina he needs this time of year. 

Your dog will like Red Heart Dog Biscuits. 
They provide an abundance of Anti-infective 
Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin B;, Sunshine 
Vitamin D ... supply essential calcium and 
iodine ... furnish vigorous gnawing exercise 
...are inexpensive to feed! 

Red Heart Dog Biscuits are available heart- 
shaped or kibbled in bulk or package. Each 
package contains 3 delicious favors—beef, fish, 
and cheese. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write John Morrell & Co., General Offices, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 





MORRELL FEEDING PLAN 
Parts by weight: 1 part Red Heart Dog Bis- 
cuits, or Kibble; 4 parts Red Heart Canned 
(rotating diets A, B, and C); 1 part (or 
enough to moisten) water or milk. 


NOTE: Amounts depend upon size and activity 


of dog. Average Cocker or Beagle 16 oz. per day, 
Springer or Retriever 24 oz., Pointer or Setter 
32 oz.; divided into two feedings— morning, light 
meal; evening, heavier meal. 




















Dog Questions 


Making Beagle Open Trailer 


Question: My 20-month-old beagle drives 
rabbits, but doesn’t bark when on the trail. 
How can I teach him to do so?—P. A., Mich. 


Answer: There are only two ways I know of 
to make an open trailer out of a silent one, and 
neither is guaranteed as sure fire. The first is 
to run your beagle with a good open trailer. 
The second is to kick out a rabbit yourself, call 
in your beagle and put him on the trail, then 
run along it yourself for a few yards, encourag- 
ing the dog to bark by your own excitement and 
frequent cries of ‘“‘Speak up, boy! Hunt him up! 


Speak to him!” and so on, all in an excited 
tone. This often works. Sometimes it’s a 
dud.—W. C. D. 
Coon and Bear Hound 
Question: What type of hound or other 


breed could I use on both raccoon and black 
bear in Michigan?—A. K., Mich. 


Answer: I believe you would find foxhounds 
as satisfactory as any breed for the type of 
work you mention, but you should pick dogs 
that are good and sturdy and from practical 
working stock. Airedales often make good bear 
dogs, and so do Airedale-hound crosses in many 
cases. Much, of course, depends on the individ- 
ual dogs.—W. C. D. 


Pointer Loses Interest 


Question: When taken afield my 4-year-old 
pointer bitch works well for about 20 minutes, 
then leaves and goes back to the car to hide un- 
der it. I've shot over the dog, and she isn’t 
gun-shy. What's wrong?—R. L. F., Pa. 


Answer: Without knowing the dog’s whole 
hunting history, I can only guess. But unless 
she’s an experienced dog and has had many 
birds killed over her, I'd suspect that she sim- 
ply loses interest when she begins to tire. If 
you kill a reasonable number of birds over her 
there’s no apparent reason why she should 
quit. However, if you consistently miss birds, 
and the bitch has been accustomed in the past 





to a gunner who consistently scores, I should 
say she simply goes sour, as many good dogs 
will do under these circumstances.—W. C. D. 


Water Spaniel on Rabbits 


My 4-year-old Irish water spaniel 
is trained to hunt partridges, chickens, and 
pheasants, staying within range of the gun. 
She once jumped a rabbit and ran it for about 
half a block, then returned to me, but I 
switched her lightly and showed her a dead 
bird and since then she’s stayed on birds. Now, 
do you think I could use her to run rabbits after 

| bird season is over, especially after this expe- 
rience? If I did, would she hunt birds properly 
the following year?—R. W. N., Wis. 


Question: 


Answer: If you want to take the chance, I 
believe you could use your dog on rabbits as 
well as birds in the same way that springers 

| and cockers are used, but never allowing her to 
| “run’’ them as you mentioned. In other words, 
train her to jump them, but never allow her to 
chase them. If you do, I think you will ruin 
her as a bird dog.—W. C. D. 


Won't Give up Game 


Question: I have a 3-year-old English 
springer spaniel who does her hunting and re- 
trieving excellently, but refuses to give up 
pheasants or rabbits when she brings them 
back.—W. H., Ind. 





| Answer: If you will press your springer’s 
teeth against her lips, or vice versa, sharply 
enough to hurt the lips, I think the dog will 
readily drop any game she has in her mouth 
You might also yard break her for the hard 
mouth by using a 6-in. piece of broom handle 
with game feathers glued to it and spikes set in 
the wood.—W. C. D. 
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“Here's a picture of Ruffner’s Re 
Matthews Buckaroo and out of C 
Excellent condition plays an eqt mportant 
part with breeding. and the strenuous work I 
put my dogs through in thick cover, demands a 
dog food that keeps them in good flesh and in 
tip-top condition at all times. I feed VITALITY 


dogs is always 


exclusively and the morale of my 
tops.’’ A. W. Buffington, R. 5, Brookville, Pa 


TRY 


yiTALT 


YOUR DOGS? 





Vitality Dog Foods supply dogs with adequate 
amounts of Vitamin Bi (Thiamin) which gives 
greater stamina and enthusiasm for work and 


hunting—better morale. Write for details. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.*°*enescootu 











Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the 
facts he states here are practical—based on 
experience. Tells you where and how to fly 
fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for Black 
Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing for the 
tly caster, and how to cook and preserve black 
bass. Everyone has his own ideas about bass, 
but you can well afford to read Johnson's rec 
ommendations no matter how much of an ex 
pert you are. 88 pages and cover. Sent post 
paid for 25c. Write Dept. 121. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















RELIABLE 
DEPENDABLE 


CONDITION 
POWDER 


Restores digestion, prevents exzema, 
renews vigor. At first class yey | Shops 
$1.00. Kennel size, $3.00, or by mail 
if your Dealer does not carry it. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Home of Famous Q-W Dog Remedies 
BOUND BROOK (Dept.80) NEWJERSEY 




















KEEP YOUR DOGS 






WORM CAPSULES 


+ Use Nema Capsules to remov 
large roundworms and hook 







aneea ?*. worms. Effective—Dependable 
NEMA ed F ia E E Send for Nema 
ad booklet No. 652 





Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk W-55-M 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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EAT RI RICH’ 


Dry DOG 


KIBBLES 
Trade Mark 
teg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


N ow you can keep your 
dog healthier at half the 
cost! Try it. Miller’s Dog 
Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ASK YOUR DOG FOOD DEALER FOR 


‘“*MILLER‘S KIBBLES’’ 


or Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big. honest 
values since 1878 rite for 
complete catalog FREE 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis,Minn. 
He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle ——ae 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry S 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 


Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 











WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 





NT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 


Abéve, Champion 

Farmwood Yankee, 14 certi- 

fied wins, including Winner 1936 

National Pheasant Championship. 

His trainer and handler, Sam Yount, 

Newton, N. C. says: ‘‘I feed Hunt 

Club to all my puppies and grown dogs 

and find this meat-abundant, vitamin- 

rich food gives a world of stamina and 

energy.”’ Ask for Hunt Club at your 
grocer’s or feed store. 

Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 








Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Treatment for Ticks 


How can I rid my pointer of ticks? 


Tex 


Question: 


—J. H. B., 


Answer: Ticks are very difficult to get rid of 
Examine the animal carefully two or three times 
a day, and pick off all the visible ticks with 
tweezers and burn them. Mix 1 tbsp. kerosene 
in 1 qt. milk and apply to the skin. Allow this 
to remain on for '% hour, then bathe the animal 
with soap flakes or castile soap and water con- 
taining 1 tbsp. creolin. Repeat the baths weekly 
for a month or so. Do not allow the dog the 
freedom of the house for the time being, but con- 
fine him to one room and use paper for his bed- 
ding, changing this daily and burning it. Keep 
his surroundings thoroughly clean.—J. R. K 


Hunting Causes Neck Swelling 


Several months ago my beagle 
strayed off while I had him out for a run, re 
turning only at dawn. He immediately developed 
a swelling under his neck the size of an orange, 
which broke and gave off pus and matter three 
days later. Since then he’s been out hunting 
three times, and each time the swelling comes 
back and has to be lanced. He seems to be in 
good health otherwise. —C. H. W. Jr., Ohio 


Question: 


Answer: I believe a X ray of the neck will 
be necessary to determine whether there is a 
foreign object lodged in it, as otherwise it 
should have healed by this time. In the mean 
time, bathe the part with a warm epsom-salts 
solution three times a day, and apply a 10 per- 
cent ichthyol ointment twice daily.—J K 


Convulsions 


Question: My female dog, 18 months old, 
awoke in the night and began running around 
the room with her mouth dripping, then fell on 
the floor and began having convulsions I 
bathed her head with cold water and in about 
10 minutes she was all right. What should I 
do if this happens again?—J. W., Conn. 


Answer: Convulsions are due to various ills 
There is not much you can do for the dog when 
she is in this state except to get a veterinarian 
as soon as possible, trying in the meantime to 
apply cold packs to the head. If during the 
spell the dog appears to be injuring herself, 
cover her with a large towel or blanket, taking 
care that she does not bite you. When she is 
coming out of the spell, give her a little brandy 
in a small amount of water 

Add 5 grains potassium iodide to the drinking 
water once a day, and give the dog 5 grains cal 
cium lactate with 1/20 grain parathyroid three 
times daily. The diet should mostly of 
lean, chopped, rare beef, mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables, 
milk. Let her have a raw egg four or five times 
a week, but no bones. If she is inclined to be 
constipated, give her 2 tsp. mineral every 
other night. Have the stool analyzed for worms 


—J.R.K. 


consist 


also 
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Cedar Controls Fleas 


Question: Is it true that giving a dog cedar 
shavings to sleep on will keep him free of fleas 


—J. R. W., Ohio 


Answer: Using cedar shavings for a dog’s 
bedding will tend to keep him free of fleas so 
long as the odor clings to his coat. As soon as 
& disappears, the vermin return.—J. R. K 





Discover How 


GAINES 
Can but Dog Food 
Bills Up to 507. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO U.S. ANTARCTIC SERVICE—The Expedition's 
Supply Ship “‘U. S. S. Bear” arrives at West Base, Antarctica. 


Test Gaines in your 
own home— FREE! 


@ Compare Gaines with a moist 

dog food! ANY moist dog food! 
You'll discover this: Gaines is a DRY food, 
92% moisture-free. You pay for practically no 
moisture. This can mean savings as high as 
50% to about 7 out of 10 dog owners, 


And best of all, in addition to giving these 
happy dog owners the chance to save money, 
Gaines offers their dogs a mighty big bonus in 
health-values! 


CONTAINS VITAMINS—Gaines contains 
Vitamins A, B,, Bo(G), D, E, proteins, cereals, 
minerals. In fact it contains everything normal 
dogs are known to need to help them develop 
glossy coats, clear eyes, sound bones and 
plenty of pep! 

And how dogs do go for Gaines! Little dogs 
—big dogs—bluebloods—“just plain dogs” — 
all like Gaines. They eat millions of pounds 
every year. Besides, scores of America’s best- 
known breeders have been feeding Gaines 
every day for more than a decade! 


In fact, for two long years Gaines was the 
mainstay of the diet of the U. S. Antarctic Ex- 
pedition’s dogs! And though these dogs were 
taken through the sweltering tropics, then put 
to work in the 60° below zero temperatures 
of Antarctica, they suffered no nutritional 
illnesses! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE — Discover —at 
our expense—what savings and other great benefits 
this proved dog food may bring 
you! Mail the coupon below for 
liberal samples, colorful book- 
let. Better yet, try Gaines today! 
Just ask your nearest dealer for 
anywhere from a day’s to many 
weeks’ supply. You'll risk noth- 
ing. The Gaines he ‘sells in 2- 
and 5-lb. sealed paper bags is 
backed by a money-back 


x f guarantee! 
N my 
\ $tart Today FREE§ 


GAINES FOOD CO., INC. 

Box 1-12, 

Sherburne, N. Y. 

Please rush free samples of Gaines 

Dog Food, together with illustrated 
booklet, “Health for Your Dog.” 
Puppies (No.) . Old Dogs ‘(No.)..... 
NAME.... 


ADDREsSs. 


dian Representative: Wear Food Company, 
21 114 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; . 


27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


and initial as separate words. 
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PT miscetLaneous pocs || 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels. Ramsey, Il. 


ST. BERNARDS, all 





breeds, | details free! ! Book 
104 photos, descriptions, 1m A breeds 25c. 
Royal Kennels, No. Chazy, N. 

FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and paluhens. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10¢. Blue Grass Farm Kennels. Berry, Ky. __ 
COMPLETE kennel, seventy dogs. Fifty runs, 
five room house, Five acres, near Houston. 
Kruggsown Kennel, Genoa, Texas. iat 
MISCELLANEOUS Breeds, Registered Chow 
puppies, $20.00. Other breeds. Express paid. E. 
Kragelund, S-2803-Chestnut, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

AIREDALES, Spaniels 
Hounds, $25.00 to $200.00, shipped 
Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio. ek Ree 
PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhounds. English Bull- 
dogs, Scotties, Springers. Envilla Ranch, Havre, 
Montana 
ENGLISH Bull 
Kittens. Challenger 
Ohio. 
POINTERS 





Pointers, 
on trial. 


Setters, 


Persian 


Puppies Catalogue 10c. 
Center, 


Kennels, Jackson 
“and Cocker Spaniels, re¢ isonable. Pa- 
pers. Russell Riley, Perry, Missouri. 

REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. . American 
Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush 1 Lake, Wis. 
Catalogue, 





HUNDRED <<) Hounds Cheap. 

Elton Beck, D-15, Herrick, Il h ; 
WHITE German Shepherd puppies. Purebred. 
Beautiful. Lindenholt. Pedlar Mills, Va om” 
CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio : 
BEAUTIFUL Children’s Xmas Puppies. All breeds. 
Dr. Doll, Stockertown, Penna 

ST. Bernard pups; Champion as beauties. $20. 00 
up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. L., N. "Y. a 
BORDER Collies for sale. World’s best stock 
dogs. Dewey Jontz, Ames, Iowa = —_ ‘i 

LA 








AIREDALES 7 
Christmas “puppies 
Mancelona, Mich. 


hunting strain, 
Wisconsin. 


blood- 








3 tte 


AIREDALES 
our specialty 
AIREDALE Puppies, 
cheap Emil Schmeling 
AIREDALES, 
lines. Mary J _ 
OORANG Aijiredale puppies, $20.00 up. “Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


§ Mee 





old 
Kennels 


young and 
Airedale 
registered 
tock field, 
Chi um pionship ) 
Scranton, 8. 


registered. 
Graham 





Tae sraniets ial 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies. $15.00 
COD. Champion Bloodlines. Robert Fry, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. 


COCKER pups for Christmas. 
tration. Floyd Johnston, Route 2, 
York. 

QUALITY | 
Pet Prices. 
towoc, Wisc. 




















“Eligible for regis- 
Geneva, New 


Cockers from bench Field Stock at 
Registered. Laurie Robertson, Mani- 























COCKERS: Pedigreed pups, farm raised, male 
$17.50, females $15.00. Scott Teachout, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. e 

HEALTHY Springer pups. Sired by winners. 
Priced reasonable. Shelter Cove Kennels, Battle 
Lake, Minn. 7 ei ae 
SPRINGERS For Hunting, Show, Companions. 
Hyland Lakes Kennels, Antigo, Wisconsin. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies, $10-$15. 


Wentworth, 8S. 


Roy Packard, 


REGISTERED Springer pups, sz 50 and $15.00. 
tobert Peterson, Richville, Minn. 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


REGISTERED Springer Pups. $10.00 ‘and $15.00. 

















Stanley Roberts, Ridlonville, Maine. ; 
BRITTANY Pups, Beautiful, Intelligent. Alfred 
Luirs, Payne Ave., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 
Sprucedale Kennels, Dunes insville, Pa 
SPRINGERS and Cockers. ~ Puppies. 

Guaranteed. Walter Balliet, Tyrone, “Penna. 


[Se terriers Wa || 


HILL Crest Kennels. Wire Fox Terriers with per- 


Satisfaction 





sonality, sired by Champions. A Living Gift 
that carries your love, makes a Merry Xmas and 
all years happy. Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. Route 1. 

BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; 2 
weeks to 2 years; well-bred, intelligent, healthy. 


Va 

pups, none better, shipped 
Broomfield, Colorado. 

at Terrier Puppies;$10 


Farnley, White Post, 
REGISTERED Scotty 
prepaid. E. Crawford, 
REGISTERED Black-Tan R 
each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros. C hatfie ld, Ohio. 
PIT Bullterriers. Pups. Stud service. Registered. 
Ge _George I Phinney, Watertown, New York, a. 3. 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 














BLACK zabrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; Sitgible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. 

BLACK Labrador, seven months, individually 
registered, Natural retrievers, Sire, Champion 
Smokey Scamp, Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, 
R. R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa 

EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies. 
Variousages. Sunnynole Kennels. Glasgow, Mont. 
BLACK Labradors. only. Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels. Watertown, South 
Dakota _ 
CHESAPEAKES trained, registered males 8 


months. Reasonable. Belmont Kennels, Stevens 
Point, Wis 
BEAUTIFUL 
broke dogs 
YOUNG Golden 
registered A-1 Field dogs. 
CHESAPEAKES, Eligible, 
Color Dr. Rustad, Spencer 
BLACK Labrador Puppies 

Guy Marsh, Webster, South Dakota. 


Tap ceactes am] 


- DIGREED Beagle puppies $10.00. John | John Hain, 
2. Pottstown, Penna 
Hunting Hounds Cheap. C 


~ puppies, youngsters, 
Glasgow, Mont. 
pups from 
Junius, 8.D. 


Dead Grass 


“Labrador 
Bertsch Kennels, 
Black Labrador 
Kellogg, 
Pedigreed, 
lowa 


or 


well bred, Registered. 


fi NDRED atalogue, 


Elton Beck, D-16, Herrick, Il 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial pup- 
pies. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 
ENGLISH Beagle puppies priced to sell. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 

ENGLISH Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Start- 
ers. Pups. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 


Warsaw, Ind 
Cheap 


free. Shipman 


BEAGLEHOUNDS: Literature 


Trial 


Free. Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
REGISTERED Beagles. Write for description. 
Alton Tozier, Litchfield Corner, Maine 
BEAGLE Puppies AKC Sire. Futurity Winner, 
$12.50—-$15.00. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, ich. 
REGISTERED Beagles for Sale. B. B. Moore, 
Decatur, Georgia 

BEAGLE Pups; Bred to Hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 
R-2, Tiffin, Ohio 

BEAGLE Puppies, Trained Dogs. Eligible. Reg- 


istered. E. Dooley, Selma, lowa 


PU he -5 months, solid, rich, dark al, Sire— 
Rookwoods Field Master & Trace D’Or’s Belle. 
Pedigree unexcelled anywhere. Male $30.00. Fe- 
male $25.00. Registration papers. S. L. Taylor, 








Dept. 11, _Mt. Sterling, Ky. i , 
FOR Sale. Pointers and Setters: Beautifully bred 
Pointer, English and Gordon Setter puppies. 
Vinton W. Mason, 22 Woodland Road, Lexington, 
Mass. 


POINTERS, English & Irish Setters. Well trained 
dogs $50.00 each. Pups 1 year old, well started 
25.00. Papers. Trial. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, (Ill. 
PAYMENT Plan. German & English pointers, 
Irish and English setters. Pups to trained dogs. 
List & Photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, 
Idaho. 
BEING Drafted, 
trained Bird Dogs, 
not to be compared 
offered before, $50 Each. 


HIGHCLASS Pointer male, 





Real Sacrifice, My two fully 
farm raised, all day hunters, 
with Kennel dogs, never 
H. Miller, Enid, Miss 


3 years old. Thorough- 


ly trained, hundreds of birds shot over him, 
ready for season's hunt. COD $45.00, 3 days 
trial, if express guaranteed both ways. Fe 
Doran, Murray, Ky. 


A FEW quality German Shorthaired Pointer pups. 
bred. ° 


A.K.C. papers, Guaranteed pure 
R Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 
CAREFULLY trained Pointers and Setters, ready 
to hunt. Close and wide rangers. State type 
wanted—trial. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. * 
ENGLISH Setters, Cockers, puppies $10.00. 
Adults $25.00. Featherside Kennels, Marysville, 
Calif. 
POINTER and setter shooting dogs, cheap. Also 
gun. C.O.D. 3 days trial. Guy Moore, Route 5, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


and grown dogs. 


beautiful puppies 
Kennels, Ber- 


IRISH Setters, 
breeding. Skyline 


Championship 
>. ie 





gen 
GORDON Setter Pups—Partridge—Pheasant 
Quail—Woodcock Dogs. Field Gordon Kennels, 
Somers, Conn 

REGISTERED Irish Setters and Swedish Point- 
er’s Pups for sale. Kelloggs, Junius, South 
Dakota. 

PUREBRED Registered Pointer Puppies. Pedi- 
grees Furnished $12.00. John Westbrook, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. 

CROSSBRED German-American Pointer Puppies 
three months. $7.50. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 








G E RMAN Shorthair pointer pups. Best breeding, 
hunting stock. Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Neb 
QU ALITY—Setters—Pointers. Trimbol’s Kennels, 
1325 E. Main, Richmond, Va 
BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 











pups “cheap. 


| 





Hunting stock. Register d 
Weston, Missouri. 


IRISH setter pups. 
all ages. Bill Duncan, 


FOR Sale. Beautiful Gordon Setter Pups. Ch 

















pion stock. Howard Trout, _ Pottstown, Per 
CHOICE Irish Setter Pups, Registered, Xn is 
_Delivery—$50 $50.00. Jack Spear, Tipton, Iow 
SHOOTING Dogs, Puppies, write your wa 
Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 

FOR Sale: Real shooting dogs. Grouse, Pheas 
_A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

EXCELLENT German Shorthair Pointer P 


_Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, Penna. 
BRACE as high class, well broken, good look 





bird dogs as live, all day hunters, staur 
steady and do all any dog will do. Not Ker 
dogs, Trial any where $75 Each. Enid Rea 


Enid, Miss. 


| a HOUNDS 


BLOODHOUND Pups. 








r, 


From fam 





3 


Registered. 











hunting and man-trailing strains. Sutton, 
catur, Michigan. 

REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Pups. Par 
— A-1 Cooners. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarer 
MO 

COON, Combination, Rabbit, Beagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 

GREYHOUNDS. Registered, fast. Beautiful 
dividuals. Stocking, 902 Hennepin, Minneapx 


Minn. 


COONHOUNDS Combination. Open Silent Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Ja 
son, Tenn. 

WONDERFUL bloodhound puppies, Cham 
British stock, at stud: Imported Nerehc 
Union Jack. Lewis Layton, 160 North LaS 
Chicago. 

COONHOUND Pups. Six to Twelve Months 
Registered. John Annesser. 341 Silman, F* 
dale, Michigan. 

JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker stra 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox hounds. Sh 
Center Kennels, Sharon Center, Ohio 


REGISTERED Black-Tan Coonhound Pups 
treme Earage, Real hunters. Walter C 
Mound Valley, Kansas. 
SNOWSHOE rabbithounds 


our a: tr 


Northern Rabbithound Kennels, Mancelona, M 
HOUNDS, Coon, Fox $15. Bird dogs 3S 
3eagles—$12. Dawson, Tuckerton, New Jer 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Pups. 

_Roloff, Lewisville, Minn. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalo; 








_Elton Beck, D-17, Herrick, Ill. 

WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; 1 
pies, cheap. _ Bert Stone, San Fernando, C 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds: Shipper 37 years 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Arkansas. 
WELL trained Coyote dogs, also pups. Ber 
Ammon, Bassett, Nebraska 

BASSET ‘Puppies, Started Hounds. Bassets 
Wanadoga, Route 3, Battle Creek, Mich. 
COONHOUNDS, possum and squirrel dogs, 


_ soni able. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 


RAINED coon, skunk, opossum hounds. P 
Springfield, Missouri 


ne Sampey Kennels, 

STRAIGHT Coonhound. 6 days trial, Expr 
holding deposit. D. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 
BASSET Hounds—Broken hunters;  regist: 
puppies. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 
COON HU NTERS Have 3%-year-old hone 


trained natural born male Coon-Opossum Ho 


Guaranteed strike, drive coon until treed 
hunting grounds—mountains, swamps. Good s 
good ears, open trailer, wide, fast, hustling h 
er, good voice, cold nose. Constant true t 
barker. Experienced on old wise coon, able t 
smartest old coon. Completely broken from r 
ning rabbits, stock, fox, deer. 10 others like h 
$15.00, 10 days trial. Reference, picture f 
nished. H. N. Cathcart, _Hazel, Ky. 


OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountains coonhour s 
Extra high-class coonhounds $75.00 and $100 
Extra high-class combination treehounds $50 
(Return express paid on above hounds.) Good 
average combination treehounds open and silent 
trailers $30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 j 
$30.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. Champion rabbit- 
hounds $15.00. Nicely started coonhounds $15.00 
Choice deerhounds $40.00. Coonhound pups $7 





Trial allowed. Pictures and literature dime. | 
ward Ferguson, Boonville, Arkansas 

I AM the Champion Coon Hunter of Kent 
and believe I own the Champion Coonhound. |! 
caught 23 coons in five straight nights last s 
son. Offer Male Coonhound, large, 4 years < 
Redbone-Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good 

fast, true at tree and solid barker, water wor 
good fighter. Has never run rabbit, fox, deer 
stock for me. Others like him. $15.00, ten « S 
trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch furnist 

J. N. Ryan. Murray. Ky 

COON HUNTERS—Offer 4-year-old Male Coon- 
hound Guarantee him strike, drive coon i 
treed any man’s grounds. Solid tree barker, stay 
with tree. Treed limit past 3 seasons. Nat 
born coon dog. Fast, wide hustling hunter 
night. Absolutely broken. Guarantee you catch 
coons with him. $15.00, 20 days trial. 2 others 48 
good. 1 Picture refere nces. T.C. Doran, Murray, I 
COON, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination 
hunting hounds—shipped for trial. W rite | r 
f-ee literature showing pictures id breet 





State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound K 


nel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





































































































































Cash must accompany order. 
nish two references with 
with remittance to Classified Dept 
New York City. 


Ave., 


New advertisers are requested to fur- 
their first advertisement. Send your ad 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
closes NOVEMBER 19th. 


— =F 


JANUARY 


issue 





AR hounds from western big game dogs. 
Holley, Silverton, Washington. 
FOR SALE 4-year-old natural born straight 
Coon- -Opossum Hound. Guaranteed strike, drive 
nartest old coon until treed any hunting grounds 
mountains, swamps. Good size, open trailer, 
extra good voice, fast, wide, hustling hunter, 
good ears, cold nose. True at tree, stay treed. 
Absolutely rabbit, deer, stock, fox broken. Others 
e him. $15.00, 10 days trial, money guaranteed 
refunded if not satisfied. Bank reference, pic- 
ture furnished. Charlie Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
SILENT Money Maker. Fastest, best game dog 
ver seen. Trees all strikes before game can 
den any hunting grounds. Male Hound and Cur 
xed, 3% years old. Fast hard hunter all night. 
rees coons, minks, skunks, opossums. Solid 
tree barker. Stay with tree. $37.00 fur already 
this season. Completely broken. Others as good. 
$15.00, 20 days trial. Picture, reference. Paul 
eckson, Murray, Ky. 
COON HUNTERS—Offer 3! 
im Bitch. Good size, good 
open trailer, good voice, fast, wide hunter, true 
at tree, stay treed all night. Hunts anywhere car- 
ed—hills or swamps. Good brood bitch of the 
st tree blood Completely fox, stock, rabbit, 
broken. Others like her. $12.50, 10 days 
Guarantee money back if not satisfied. 
sank reference, picture furnished. C. Robert 
wis, Hazel, Ky. 
‘OON Hunters: Offer my Male 
years of age, large size, open trailer, 
ood voice, wide hunter, fast, true 
rker. Hunt and tree coons anywhere you carry 
Absolutely deer, fox, rabbit, stock proof. 
For the man who wants an honest to goodness 
coonhound and not trash. Others like him, 
$25.00, ten days trial. Picture and Bank refer- 
furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
FOX HUNTERS Have 3 male Walker Fox 
Hounds, 3 years old, large size. Good as ever 
lived. Excellent hunters. Run single or with any 
pack all night long. Guarantee cannot be run out. 
Good voices. $15.00 each, 20 days trial. Own 
best 3%-year-old bitch in country. Guarantee 
them run nothing but fox. Pictures, references. 
Thomas Doran, Murray, Ky. 
FOR Sale: My Silent Mink, 
dog, male hound and cur mixed, that will 
mink, coon and possum where others can’t. 
Large, 3% years, very fast, believe will tree 99% 
of trails before game dens, true at tree. He is 
the best money can buy. Others like him. $14.00, 
ten days’ trial. Bank reference. Picture fur- 
nished. _Joseph | Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
- 


COON- Opossum Bitch. Extra good tree bitch, 3% 

years old, fast, wide hunter, open trailer, good 
voice. Strike, drive coon until treed. Stay with 
tree. Solid tree barker. Guarantee her tree plen- 
ty coons-opossums for you. Absolutely broken. 
Others as good. $12.50, 20 days trial. Picture, 
bank refere ence. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


COON Bitch, 4 years old, large size, long ears, 
good voice, wide fast hunter, true at tree, stay 
all night. Hunt anywhere carried. Real brood 
bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. Others like her. $14.00, ten days 
trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. M 
Er win, Murray, Ky 


FOR Sale: My Straight Coon 
male, 4 years old, large, fast, 
trailer, good voice, true at tree. 
$15.00, tendaystrial. He is the best. Picture. Bank 
reference furnished. Mike Erwin. Murray, Ky. 


Te FIREARMS (G|, 


30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 
75¢e per hundred. Model B and C—high standard 
automatic pistols, special $19.95 new. Winchester 
Carbines, 30-30 and 32 special—$33.95 Like new. 
Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c. 
U. S. Engineers Locator Levels, brand new, cost 
originally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send 
coin 25c for complete illustrated catalog of mod- 
ern and antique guns. This amount will be re- 
turned with your first order. Public Sport Shops, 
Dept. L-38, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading 

Tools. Warshal’s Nestle Down Jacket, $15.95. 

Ww rite for details. A-1 Gov't Slings 50c, Swivels 

( Free! Gun Catalog. Free! Fishing and 

rchery Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog 10c. 

umera Catalog 10c. Free! Ski Catalog. War- 
shal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle. 

CHRISTMAS suggestion—Let me double the ef- 

fectiveness of your Krag ($5.00), or Enfield 

($8.00) with a modern speed action. Hunters in 

21 states now have their rifles so equipped. Three 

sporting magazines describing, 20c. Ken Clark, 

Madera, California 

CHECKERING Tools, made by checkering ex- 
ert. Set of three—Checker, Border and Clean- 

er; Directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid. Warner 

Products Co., Norwich Conn 

YANKEE reloz ading tools, bullet molds, swaging 

dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 

cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. 

THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 

War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 

Runnemede, New Jersey. 

NEW Live Leather Government 114” Sling Straps, 
00 New barrels .45 Colt Automatic, $3.00. 
son, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
NUINE Mills Sportsmen belts, 16 

nd 20 gauge only, Hudson, L-52, War- 
Street, New York 

ED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, 8 
d Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
mp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


COUG 


-year-old Coon-Opos- 
ears, cold nose, 


Coonhound 4% 
long ears, 
solid tree 


ence 


Possum 
catch 


Coon and | 


and Possum hound, 
long ears, open 
Others like him. 





web woven 
$1.95. 


Sold 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


WOODSMASTER .35 
$60. Paul W. Chapman, 
— 
Rebluing and Plating. 
Plant Tampa, Fla 
Hammerless Guns 
Stockton, New Jersey. 
your old sights for new 
Box 265-K. Paoli, Pa. 
cartridges, 33 page catalog, 15 
L.I., N.Y 


Huntington, 
list 100 guns. Frayseth’s 


brand new; for quick sale 
University of Georgia 
Gun-Re-Blu 


5220 


,* verett. 


TRADE 
Exchange 
COLLECTORS 
Platt Monfort 
SEND $.10 for. 
Willmar, Minn. 
RE-BLUE Guns, cheap. Factory 
_Edw. Simon, Dane, Wisconsin. 


| BINOCU RS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 


FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes and 
powers. New and Used. J. Alden Loring, Box 
OL, O-we-go, N. Y 

TELESCOPES, 
catalog free Brownscope 
45th Street, New York. 


BL antique rincanms | 


ANTIQUE Firearms. Catalogue 10c. (Photo- 
graphs of Most) Heike, Rutland, Ill. 


Original Sight- 


used 


Formula $1.00. 








bargain 
125 West 


Binoculars 
Company 


Microscopes 


| [ee BIRDS sae>. |] 


AMERICA’S Leading Poultry Magazine tells how 
raise poultry for profit. Latest discoveries 
practical, money-making ideas. Subscribe now. 
Five years $1.00, one year 25c. Poultry Tribune 

Dept. C-58, Mount Morris, Ill 


TURKEY World. Illustrated monthly 
devoted entirely to commercial turkey growing 
how others make big profits. One year 
five months trial 50c. Turkey World, Desk 
Mount Morris, Ill 
RINGNECK Pheasants, 1941 hatched, $150.00 
per hundred. Write for prices on smaller 
Anderson Game Farm, North Branch, Minnesota 
VALLEYS, Special $2.50 pair, Gambel, Scale 
Mountain, bobwhite, Chukars, pheasants. Fred 
A. Miller, 426 Shattuck Ave Taft, Calif 
PHEASANTS, Quail, Partridges, and Waterfow! 
Glenmoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 12201 Balboa 
Bivd., San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- 
porters of fine birds. 








magazine 


lots 
lots 


ANTS: Pure, 
Table Use. 


Chinese, For 
to Game 


Har- 


“Mongolian & | 
Special prices 
Clubs on 8 weeks old birds for restocking. 
ris & Stipe, Gettysburg, Pa. R.D. 4. 
IF you are “buying Tingneck pheasants 
vers Pheasantry, 1426 Summit Ave., Racine 
PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Mutants, Silver, 
en, Amherst, Reeves, Versicolor, White. Wild 
Mallard ducks. Libby Game Farm, Libby, Mont. 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Ill 

CHUCKARS, Ringnecks, Bobwhites 
quail. Robert Kincaid, Jr., Independence 
EARLY 1941 Hatched Silvers $1.75 each 
enberg Game Farm, Moundridge, Kansas. 
WILD Ducks, Teal, Euclid Game 
Clay, New York. 

YOUNG Golden Pheasants, Pair $4.25, 
$4.00. Leo Olson, Titusville, Penna. 


PT FUR Ano CAME ANIMALS |) 


WILD for restocking, cheap. Also grey 
foxes, bobcats, opossums, alligators, reptiles 
L. E. Thompson, Clewiston, Florida. 

FERRETS for driving Rats and other Vermin 
from their dens. Prices free. Circular 5c. E. 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
ABSOLUTELY Free. Female 
every trio purchased. Mink 
dale, W: ashington. 

MINK, Yukons and Easterns. 

free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, 
COTTONTAIL, Jack Rabbits, Birds, 
3rashears, Berryville. Arkansas 
LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sal 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St Columbus, Nebr 
FERRETS, $3.00 each. Pair $6.00. Herman 
Roesch, Grand Island, Nebraska Route 4 
LAST Call! Choice Blue Foxes at Pelt V 
Write Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana 
DARK Yukon Mink $25.00, inspection 
lowed. Kneeskem Minkery, Castalia, lowa. 
MISSOURI Wild Cottontails for Restoc king. es 
Hendricks, Rutledge, Missouri. 

NUTRIA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific 
Searers. Sloulin’s Renton, Washington. 

Males $3.00, Females $3.50, Pair 

Lemburg, Boelus, Nebraska. 


3eginners learn quicker with bet- 
Our Materials have a long estab- 
for fine quality. Send for your 
italogue Culver Lures Com- 
South Fourteenth St., St. 


Breeding, 


Write Sil- 
Wis. 
Gold- 


and Gambel’s 

Kan. 
Hack- 
Farm 


Geese. 


Ringnecks 


Coons 


with 
Vera- 


Mink 
Farm, 


One 
Acme 


. C omplete literature 
Superior, Wisc 


Frogs. Vol 


Edwin 


alues. 


Silky al- 


Fur 
FERRETS, 
$6.00. Earl 





FLY Makers! 
ter materials. 
lished reputation 
free, instructive c 
pany, Dept. O5, 1847 
Louis, Missouri. 

FLY Tying Materials: Complete 
materials moderately priced. 
H. J. Noll, 30 South Main St., 


dine of quality 
Free 


catalog. 
Doylestown, Pa. 





FLY Ty Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
professional grade no trash or unnecessary 
feathers, Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6¢ in 
for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 

cle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 


meet every need of the 
development are behind 
Great for Christmas. 
Thompson, 335 Walnut 


{OMreOn Tackletools 
tyer Forty years of 
the n re the genuine 
Ca f tamp. D. H 
Avenue eleir Illinois 
ICE Fishermen, Complete 
Non-Freeze Tip-Up. Skimmers, 
etc Free Literature. Fishcrafters, 
Worcester, Mass 
MAKE Flies and Rods. Profitable Pleasure. 
Instruction books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 
ing’’ 10c Materials catalog free. Wiltmarths, 
Roosevelt i 
COMPLETE line 


prices. 


Equipment. Universal 
Chisels, Lines, 
Box 804, 


materials. 


quality flytying 
Hille, 842 


Reasonable Free catalog. E. 
High, Williamsport, Penna. 

*‘RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, II. 

SINKER Molds. Make yourownsinkers. Free f fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
FLY Tying M: ‘en i Catalog Free. Zimmer- 
man’s, Keene 


a 


FOR Dependability . . . For Durability. Hurli- 
= inn & Co., Inc. 498 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C 
21 Granit-A27-A24-AX. 


| za. eee nes "FOR SALE sory | 
OR RENT 

OZARKS 5 acres White River frontage; unim- 

proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 

literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 

City, Kans 

CAMP for sale, attractive price, Northern Ontario. 
excellent Location, Lodger Cab- 


Fishing-Hunting, 
ins. Little Switzerland, Vermilion Bay, Ontario. 


PZ ancens scuiomens | 


ARCHERY Bows, from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. W. I. King, Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
Street, Eugene Oregon. 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. _ 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 


arrows, sup- 
imazoo, Mich. 





Pictures, Books, 
(refunded) 


THRILLING Mexican, Cuban Art 
Miscellaneous, Samples, Lists, 50c 
Jordan-135 Brighton-Boston. 

‘“*‘MODERN Hunting’’—20 Chapters, 
ton Gates, Box 661, Richmond, Va. 
SPORTING & Outdoor Books. Gre 


Lists Gratis. Gun- 
room Booksellers, 179 W. Washington, Chicago. 


TOR taxivermy a || 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or “Brown Bear; Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price lhst. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
TANNING Deer Skins for Glove, Mitten and 
Jacket Leather, 75c to $2.00 per Skin. Chrome 
tan, cream or brown color, soft as cloth. Vests 
and jackets made to measurement $2.50 and up. 
Gloves and Mittens 35c and up. Write for circu- 
lar and further information on our reasonable 
prices. Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, Minn. 
a = Pr igheann ple Deemer one lovely fur scarfs, chub- 
bies made from your fox, raccoon, 
mink, sku opossum, ete., raw pelts. Latest 
style, finest guarantee workmanship. Booklet. 
J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. 

NEW Big Catalog of Distinctive ‘‘Silver Line’’ 
Panels, including ‘‘Illustrated Price List’’ for 
your Taxidermy work. Free. ‘‘Silver  Line’’ 
Headforms Deer Eyes, Supplies. Penn Taxi- 
dermy Studios Hazleton, Penna. 

“MODERN Taxidermist ~ Magazine’, Greenfield 
Center, ! Devoted entirely to Taxidermy, 
Photos, time-saving methods. Profit-making 
ideas. Three Sample Copies, 25c 
GLASS Eyes For Taxidermy—for birds 
fish, decoys. Genuine Enameled Eyes. 
our new factory. Lowest Prices. Catalog No. 114 
free. Elwood Supply Co., Dept. 77, Omaha, Neb. 
BUCKSKIN Deer Skins, Machine 
Tanned Gallagher Taxider- 
mists. Byron, 
FORMS New: Moose, Deer 
supplies es Stamp, list 
‘Whitney Point, N. Y 
FINEST Gloves from your 
K. Wood, Johnstown, N. Y 
GLASS Eyes For Taxidermists, Furriers, 
All Purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N. 


/[-4-« INDIAN CURIOS 10S ge] | 


Birdpoint, . Pipestone, Wampum Wampum 
$1.00 5 Leaf fossils $1.00. Antiques, Geodes, 
Minerals, Indian Relics, Blunderbusses. Cata- 
logue 10c. (Photographs of Most) Museum, Rut- 
land, Ill 

INDIAN relics 
£ems 
100 ancient 
Springs, Ark 


$1.00. . Clay- 


animals, 
Made in 


Sport Coats, 
Free Catalogue. 
Michigan. 
Sear Head 
No. 4. 


Forms, 
] Wooster 
Studios 
own deerskins. C, 


and 








10 Arrowheads 


“minerals, 
catalog 5c. 
Daniel, Hot 


Confederate bills, coins, 
crystals. Illustrated 
arrowheads $3.00. H. 


fossils 





























: Massq roel ANCOR 








50 Indian Arrowheads $1.5 H. J. White, St. 
Paul, Arkansas 

25 Genuine “Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


10 Perfect Birdpoints $1.00, List 3c, H. L. Tal- 


burt, Calico Roch Rock, / Arkansas. 


| [xe WILD | =* WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS TTRACTIONS | | 


DUCK Foods. Plant now. Suggestions Free. 
Terrell’s, 525A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
=i 


trapping maga- 
Butcher, Grigg, Dailey 100 
North American Trapper, 
W. Va. 
Trap the 
free 
Vt. 

Camping Equip- 
Fur Company, 








TRAPPING 


America’s largest 








FREE: Copy 
zine. Writers: 
others! Send stamp. 
Dept. OL, Charleston, 
NINE Foxes in one day! 
all furbearers Particulars 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, 


COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, 
ment. Catalog, Stamp. Howe 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 
ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete blueprints, 
30c, Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 


0 er 


slyest fox and 
Guaranteed. 






STEER Horns For Sale, Seven Foot spread, 
Polished and mounted, Free Photo. Lee Ber- 
tillion. Mineola, Texas. 


Scraper, Stun- 


10 Ancient Arrowheads, . Pipestone, 
Wam- 


ner $1.00. Poison Arrowhead, Drillpoint, 
pum, Fossil $1.00. Museum, Rutland, II. 


MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, 
liable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 

BUILD plywood kitchen cabinets. 
Plans Underwood, 4617 Johnson 


Avenue, Illinois. 
ae iy 


Re- 


Streamlined 
25c. toger 
Western Springs, 1 
CAMERAS 

AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 

















| i 


ROLL Developed. 16 Guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, Winona, 


Minn. 








ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 
deckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 








Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 





Kangaroos 


(Continued 


means a big male ‘roo, and this one is all 
of that, a six-foot giant of the marsupial 
family, with front claws like steel gaunt- 
lets and hind legs that drive him on 
across the clay pans faster than a pony 
can gallop. The dogs have ignored every- 
thing but this biggest animal. They 
make fleeting blue shadows on the white 
clay as they race after him. 

The old kangaroo is balanced like a 
rocking chair as he makes his weirdly 
poised flight, his tail, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, never touching the ground as 
he leaps. His bounds are so huge and 
majestic that he seems to be going slow- 
ly, but he will keep up that thirty-odd- 
mile-an-hour pace for two miles or so 
before the dogs will have a chance. 

The boss shouts that the ’roo is mak- 
ing for a water hole beyond the pans 
| a shallow pond left behind in the bed of 
an old river. For my benefit, my host 
has sworn not to shoot this animal, but 
to give the dogs a chance at him, but 
I'm having all I can do to keep up. As 
we leave the pans, the ground is impos- 
sible going for any horses but these 
Queensland ones, and mine swerves and 
scuttles over the cluttered earth in a 
way that makes me concentrate every- 
thing to keep in the saddle. I can see, 

however, that the ’roo is slowing up, and 
seems to lurch a little, while the dogs 
draw in. We have come two miles, at 
top speed. 

The boss and the stockman have 
reached the water hole. As I catch up, 
anal roo is already at bay in a circle of 
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from page 45 


BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, Wisc. RS ae eae 
BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards 
from your negative 60c dozen, 


~ with envelopes, 
trial 4 for 25c. 





Rolls developed two prints each exposure, 25c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
West Begins.”’ 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. 
Rolls developed, two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 





| NOVELTIES GAMES. MACIC i 


PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 


EQUIPMENT a rm || 


BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape pa- 


353 W. 47th, Chicago. 
BOATS AND CAMPING 








per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
$1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WELCH Boats—Amer finest. Two Third’s 
saving. Build your favorite boat by the Welch 
System. 10c brings you a complete catalog show- 
ing 32 designs. Welch Boat Company, Station 
K-4, Milwaukee, , Wisconsin 

KAYAKS, Outboards, Rowboats, ~ Duckboz ats, 


Weldwood Ready- ~ Kits, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 


Boats, Millburn, N. J. 
@ie HOME MOVIES t 
Sample, catalog, 


“DIFFERENT” home movies. 
dime. Bantam, Room 902, Michigan-Ohio Build- 
ing, Chic: ago. 
SENSATIONAL Film | Bargains, $ Sample 1¢ 10c. At 
craft, Hammond Bidg., Hammond, Indiana. 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES J | 


SELL New and Used Clothing from store, home, 
auto. Men’s used shoes 15c, ladies’ used dresses 
10e. Other bargains. Experience unnecessary. 
Free Wholesale Catalog. Superior, 1250-MF, Jef- 
ferson, Chicago. 


| RE 


DEN Decoration with Color Photographs of your 

bass catch, dogs, deer, bear. Price $1.50. Send 
negative. Color Photo, 6 Emerald, Waterbury, 
Conn. 












Art- 














are Killers 


snarling dogs. He has backed up against 
the stump of an old river gum in the 
water, his head reared up like a huge 
hare’s. Those terrible forepaws are 
spread, their curved inch-long nails 
swinging like knives when the kangaroo 
dogs come within range. And these are 
the same paws that looked so patheti- 
cally useless and tiny, as the boomer ran 
along holding them together in a gesture 
that suggested prayer! 

The “old man’s” claws already have 
left their mark. One of the “heelers’”—cat- 
tle dogs—has a torn hide where a blow 
has grazed him. But the kangaroo dogs 
are more wary. They are not going close 


to the ’roo on this watery battlefield 
where it’s hard to make a quick get- 
away. 


OMEHOW noble, the ’roo looks, as he 

settles back on his tail in a queer 
tripod position for a long fight. But ne- 
cessity cuts the battle short. “Bluey,” 
the bolder of the two Queensland cattle 
dogs, has darted in too close, and in a 
flash the “old man” has him clutched in 
his forepaws and is plunging him under 
water with a long hind leg. The boss 
can’t let his dog be drowned; he lifts his 
rifle and sends a .303 metal jacketed bul- 
let crashing through the big ’roo’s skull. 

Like a tree falling, the “old man” top- 
ples and subsides in the water. Quickly 
the boss is into the water over his knees, 
grappling for Bluey; then he lifts the 
half-drowned dog out onto dry land. 
There is hair missing from theheeler’s 








reject Sleeping Bags $10.00, regu- 


. S. Army 
Camping, Boating equip- 


,o 4 $18.00. Hunting, 





ment reasonable. Skate sailkits $8.50. Alan 
Clarke, 98 Chambers, N.Y.C. 

FIRE—Fire—Fire. Campers, hunters, fishermen. 
You can always start a fire with ‘‘Lazy Bones.’’ 
Waterproof, windproof. Send 15c and your deal- 
er’s name, for sample. Will start nine fires. Lazy 
Bones, Onchiota, New York. 








Best Handmade, $8.00. Circular 


SNOWSHOES. 
Cumberland Ctr., 


free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, 


Maine. 
DECO 


GRAVES Nationally GRAVES Nationally Known Turkey Calls. Price Turkey Calls. 





| Sa ee I 
Price 





$1.00. P. L. Graves, Yale, Virginia. 
i OLD COINS } 





COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 

Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 25c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


|] PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


INVENTORS. Don’t delay. Protect your idea 
with a Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ and 
‘*Record of Invention’’ form—Free. Preliminary 
information furnished without obligation. Write 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Asterass 
1M48 Adams Building, W: ishington, D. C. 











Secure 








INVENTORS Delays are Dangerous. 

patent protection now. Get new Free booklet, 
‘*How to Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for 
preliminary information. McMorrow & Berman 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 204-B Barrister 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

‘PATENT Particulars” and Blanks Free co 


ling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, Washington, 'D. ; 
Government-Registered Patent Attorney 35 ye: hn 





Book and advice free. 
Washington, D. C 


Mr. 


PATENTS. Low cost. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, 


unpatented inventions. 
Chicago. 





CASH for patented, 
Ball, 9441-L Pleasant, 


INVENTORS: Write immediately for two fre 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling an In- 
vention’’. Explain many interesting points to in 
ventors. ‘‘Evidence of Invention’’ form enclosed 
Reasonable fees, forty-three years’ experience 
Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 408-P, Vic 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. 





ribs, but no bones broken, and as soon as 
he has brought up a few pints of water 
he is as good as new. 

By the time Bluey has recovered, the 
taciturn stockman has dragged the ’roo 
out of the water and has it half skinned. 
It’s no easy job, even when the skin is 
dry, but the stockman makes short work 
of it with quick strokes of his razor- 
sharp skinning knife worked flat against 
the sinewy flesh. 

Time out for a smoke—‘smoke-o 
slang-loving Australians call it—then we 
hang the skin on a tree, where the rab- 
biter in his wagon will collect it later, 
and ride on. It’s a savage land; already 
a mob of black crows is gathering over 
the carcass, and high overhead two 
wedge-tailed eagles (really eagle hawks 
the world’s biggest, with a wing spread 
of eleven feet) are hanging in the sky 
ready to circle down on the boomer. 

Twenty-three ’roos is the score for the 
day—eighteen shot, two brought down at 
bay with the rifle, and three killed by the 
dogs. It’s the hardest, hottest day I’ve 
ever spent, but I learn a lot. I learn that 
even a .303 at 100-yard range won't sto] 
a ’roo unless you hit him in the head or 
chest, for the pear-shape lower part of 
his body is extraordinarily tough. I 
watch a ’roo take a twenty-foot leap ove! 
a dry watercourse. And between chases 
I see great flights of black ducks, teal 
and bluewings above. But these must 
come later, for the duck-shooting season 
is about the only one Australian sheep- 
men do observe. 

And at day’s end there’s a final thrill 
kangaroo-tail soup, made especially from 
the tail of a young ’roo I shot on a long 
sight. It’s like rich oxtail, but gamy 
as it ought to be, for the kangaroo is 
real game! 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 

will bring and hold large 

numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. 
. Wild Celery, Duck Po- 

iY athe rsdescribed infree 

dbook. Write, describe 

an ds receive free planting 

advice and book. Many years experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Plant Now 











For Giant Wild Rice! 
Wild C a Coontail, ete. PLANT NOW! 
LEGAL Terrell’s Seeds Grow! ,_ We 
vite comparison.’ Describe your place. 
send Suggestions and Booklet FR EE, ; 
TERRELL’S 524 A Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wildlife Consultants—45 Years Success. 














ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 
other favorite foods. We supply their LEGAL 
natural foods that produce IMMEDIATE RE- 
SULTS this Fall. One small planting last Fall 
attracted three thousand Ducks! WE 
GUARANTEE GROWTH, — so 
why experiment Write, describe 
place; we'll “nie gestions, 

illustrated book 


REED’S WILD ure NURSERIES 
Box 711C kosh, » Wis. 


M I N K Lapel $95.00 EACH 





All shipments made subject to 5 days in- | 


spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; | 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75*in 1938; $12.00 in 


1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic | 


Mink,” $1.00. 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


Blue-Gill Bream 


Fingerling for Fall and Winter de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, Ga. 























Fox and Coyote 


Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 
The BUNCH SYSTEM 
is different from other 
met hods and takes the 

fox and coyote A _ 
treated trap does the trick. Works on bare ground 
and deep snow. Results or no pay 

F. Q. BUNCH, Welch, Minn., Box oO 


a oe ? 


This may prove a vital issue bo thes America’s 
future and Americanism, The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Hzack Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 




















Let's Stop Night Hunting 


(Continued from page 32) 


vor of it. One, indeed, said that if it 
were unlawful for a man to carry a gun 
after dark, he might be arrested when 
he was innocently returning home afte! 
night from a daytime hunt. But war- 
dens could use common sense in such 
cases. Besides, most real night hunting 
is done late, when good sportsmen are 
asleep. Without wishing to sermonize, I 
may say that the Bible pretty accurately 
describes night hunters when it says: 
“They love darkness better than light 
because their deeds are evil.” 

Not far from where I live there are 
several great hunting clubs. The mem- 
bers always obey the laws touching 
game. But sometimes, deep in the 
night on those private lands, I hear the 
detonation of a gun. It is some poacher 
who has probably killed a doe. When I 
lived in Pennsylvania, my friends among 
the wardens told me that night hunting 
was their greatest problem. As human 
nature is pretty much the same every- 
where, I take it that this question must 
be vital wherever big game is found. 
The chief victim is the deer; but the 
wild turkey, black on his roost against 
the moonlit sky, also falls prey to the 
night hunter; and whatever can be 
seen, that can be eaten, or that has fur 
that will bring a price, will be mur- 
dered after dark. 

Most penalties for game-law viola- 
tions are on a sliding scale; that is to 
say, “from $10 to $100.” This scaling 
seems to me to be indefensible. I know 
a poor native who was fined $10 by a 
game warden for killing a doe. The 
same warden fined a rich man $100 fo! 
the same offense. Laws ought not to be 
made to soak the rich. In the matter of 
night hunting the penalty should be 
definitely fixed and very severe. If a 
violator were liable to a fine of $500 or a 
year in jail, this business of a man’s 
poaching after dark, and taking advan- 
tage of wild things that he cannot kill 
fairly by daylight, would lose practically 
all its charm. 


New York Buys Big Marsh 


NE of the best waterfowl marshes in 

New York state—the Alabama ol! 
Oak Orchard Swamp in Orleans and 
Genesee Counties—has been purchased 
by the state Conservation Department 
for development as a controlled public- 
hunting area to be known as the Oak 
Orchard Wildlife Management Area. It 
amounts to about 1,500 acres, and with 
it the state has acquired exclusive hunt 
ing, fishing, and trapping rights on an 
adjoining 500-acre tract. The acquisition 
of this marsh was made possible through 
aid under the federal Pittman-Robert- 
son Act. 

The swamp originally covered 40,000 
acres, but due to the drought of recent 
years, and lack of proper water control, 
it has shrunk to about 10,000, of which 
approximately 1,000 acres are open wa- 
ter. It is one of the best duck grounds 
in western New York, frequented by 
thousands of black ducks, green-winged 
teal, pintails, baldpates, and other ducks, 
with Canada geese in spring and fall 
migrations. 

Water levels will be stabilized and 
dikes erected to protect surrounding 
farm lands from flooding. A section will 
be set aside as a wildlife refuge to in- 
sure natural propagation of pheasants, 
which are abundant in the area. 





DECEMBER, 1941 


1 TOOK THE CURE FOR CAR CHASING — and I 
thank the Mistress that I'm alive today. She 
brought home a new Sergeant's DOG BOOK that 
tells why I chased cars and how to stop me. 


THE Doc BooK S SYSTEM WORKED! And that’s 
not all, It told the Mistress about Sergeant's 
VITAMIN CAPSULES, and what they'd do for 
me, I’m in top condition now, thanks to them! 


BETTER GET THE DOG BOOK for your pup’s sake, 
It tells all about worms, fleas and illnesses — 
and how to treat them. Good advice on training 
and feeding too. At any drug or pet store, 


FREE — New DOG BOOK! 
Mail this coupon, 


(Print) 
Name 


ee 


COTTONTAILS 
Wild Rabbits ora JACKS 


season for restocking or 
coursing Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 


DON’T SPAY 
YOUR DOG - 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 
NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
exe t ox without danger. NIX is 
Wash off before mating 
riod plus free sample If 
wt fully satisfied, return 
‘ your money will be refunded 
nom "1 00 for bottle postpaid. 


rc Meee. 
» coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE | 
nock-Em-Stiff ProductsCo., Abington, Mas$., Dept.D-12 
Please send me, all charges prepald, one regular | 
NIX good for entire peried female is in season 
free samp!> of NIX good for fair trial. En- | 
£1.00 on cash, check or money order. If 
le Lam not fully satisfied, I will return, 
he itt] e of NIX and receive my $1.00 back, | 
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Game Gimmicks <2... 


NATURE DID FOXES A BAD TURN BY 
PUTTING SCENT GLAN®S IN THEIR 
FeEET/ BUT THE CUNNING RED FOX 
HAS BEEN KNOWN TO OUTWIT HOUNDS 
BY HITCHING A RIDE ON THE BACK 
OF A SHEEP TO BREAK THE SCENTS 



































AIR-RAID J 
PRECAUTIONS / 
THE CLEVER 
VIRGINIA RAIL 
ALWAYS BENDS 
SEDGE AND CAT- . 
TAIL STALAS 
DOWN OVER ITS 
NEST, FORMING 
A ROOF THAT 
HIDES THE EGGS 
FROM WINGED 
PREDATORS / 








THE BLACK SEA BASS IS HARDY IN 
CAPTIVITY, BUT ONLY AFTER A STRANGE 
OPERATION! TO KEEP ITS AIR BLADDER 
FROM FORCING IT TO THE SURFACE, IN THE 
LOW PRESSURE OF A STORAGE TANK , THE 
BLADDER MUST BE PUNCTURED WITH 
AN AWL JS 


ME! 


CHOOSY FELLOW, THE SMALL MOUTH BLACK 
BASS 2 WHILE LARGEMOUTHS OFTEN 
DESCEND STREAMS TO THE BRACKISH COASTAL 
WATERS, SMALLMOUTHS REFUSE To § 








BECAUSE STOMACHS: OF ATLANTIC SALMON “T 
CAUGHT IN SPAWNING SEASON CONTAIN NO 
SOLID FOOD, THE FISH ARE POPULARLY 
SUPPOSED TO FAST DURING THE UPSTREAM 
RUN. HOWEVER, A VETERAN NEWFOUNDLAND 
GUIDE CLAIMS SALMON DO 
SEIZE INSECTS AT.THIS 
TIME , BUT MERELY 
SWALLOW THE 
JUICES AND 















Grouse PIGEONS 
QvAIL DOVES 


TELLTALE Toes! BEING LARGELY 
GROUND-OWELLING BIRDS, GROUSE AND 
QUAIL HAVE FOWL-LIKE FEET WITH HIND 
TOES RAISED, WHILE ON DOVES AND 
PIGEONS THE TOES ARE ALL LEVEL FOR 
EASIER PERCHING ON BRANCHES 


PARTS 
THROUGH THE 
Giiis/ 





is Liquip 
FOOD IN STOMACH 
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Now, for the first time! 


America’s Foremost 


Angling Experts in 


POSE OS™ 


ANNO KACATION ‘LAR BOOK 


One Big How-to-do-it ai 


Encyclopedia 


ae 


ws 


ee ee 
Gneth and Salt Water Fishing 


SUPPLY STRICTLY LIMITED.. 





Here’s the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only 50c permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 

.- Dan Holland... Kip Farrington 

. . C. Blackburn Miller ... Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 

These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish” —and What to 
Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 
most successful ways to fish with 
every type of bait and lure... How 
to fish with wet and dry flies... . How 
to fish off-shore, surf-cast, ‘troll bale 


ics - - 


a 2 an an a oe ae 


. RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY 





HIGH SPOTS ca the 
YEAR BOOK 


How, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


How to fell a brook trout from a 


ment records, casting records, and 
other encyclopedic data. A perfect 
argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn’t cost 
you a cent, 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Now in preparation, this great book 
will be ready for shipment on April 
15, 1942. But we must know NOW 
how many of our readers will want 


brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How te tell a large-mouth from a small- 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, basic 
characteristics. 

How, When Where to fish for Tuna, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, ete. 


these de-luxe copies so that we can 
print and bind enough for every- 
body. To be sure you get your copy of 
this sensational YEAR BOOK mail 
the Reservation Order Coupon now. 
DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY. 


Authoritative articles on Reels, net 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders. 



















Just mail reservation and your 
copy will sent C.O.D. for oaly 0c 
plus pe neseem 66 he books 
come 


ia ee EX 


ie chum. The through the —gation. ad ge 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Seat Oo, 353 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


RESERVATION ORDER 


Please reserve a copy of the limited de-luxe edition, cloth bound FISHING 
AND VACATION YEAR BOOK for me immediately. Upon delivery on 
April 15, 1942, I will pay the postman only 50c plus a few cents postage in 
full payment. 1 understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within two days 
for prompt refund if, after looking it over, I decide I don’t want it. 





ADDRESS. .........0000.. ‘ ae RT Oe a 
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=F, STACK 


BLUE-WATER 
BLITZ! 


Fastest fighter afloat, her speed’s 
‘a Navy secret... no secret, though, 


that Camel outspeeds all cigarettes 
in popularity with Navy men 


ALL OF A SUDDEN three propellers tear the water behind 
her into tattered white lace, and from an easy, silent glide she 
roars into battle speed as fast, almost, as you can blink. She’s 
the Navy’s new darling . .. and what a girl! All dressed up 
with four torpedo tubes and four machine guns. She’s a thun- 
derbolt. Fast as lightning . . . and she hits harder. 


—AND TORPEDO-BOAT 
DESIGNER IRWIN CHASE SHARES 
THE NAVY MAN’S PREFERENCE 
FOR CAMELS 


ah 


YOU'VE GOT TO BE GOOD to serve on her crew. Over 4,000 
horse-power running “all-out” means that she leaps from wave- 
top to wave-top—her crew lashed to their stations. No wonder, 
after a thrilling session on this blue-water blitz the first words 
you hear from the men are: “Boy, a cigarette, quick!” (And 
that means Camel—outstanding favorite of Navy men.) 


, ‘RUE as the sextant’s reading of the sun at high noon. . . this fact: 
Camels are the favorite of modern America. Take a man like 


Irwin Chase(above), Elco’s naval architect. Take the men in the Army, 


IRWIN CHASE speaking. He’s chief Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard. Their favorite cigarette is Camel.* 
of the naval division, Electric BoatCo., The extra coolness, extra flavor, extra mildness, and 28° less 
one of the outfits making P T boats. nicotine in the smoke of Camel’s slower-burning costlier tobaccos all 
And after a session on that fresh air add up to that “extra something” that Camel fans say just no other 


battle-bridge (he’s in the action pic- 
tures top of the page), “There’s just 
nothing like a Camel,” he declares. 
“It’s been my favorite for years.” 


The smoke of slower-burning 


Camels contains 


28% LESS 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling cigarettes tested — 


less than any of them — according 


cigarette seems to give them. Make your next cigarette a Camel. 


*Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 


Ship's Service Stores, and Canteens 


BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the average 
of the 4 other largest-selling 
brands tested — slower than 
any of them— Camels also 
give you a smoking plus 
equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-alem, N.C. 


to independent scientific tests ¢ A AY | HY | THE CIGARETTE OF 
of the smoke itself! COSTLIER TOBACCOS 








